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PARTI 
BEFORE THE ARRIVAL 
OF JAPANESE 


1. THE LINGUISTIC HISTORY 
OF THE BONIN ISLANDS 


Ms IS A LITTLE KNOWN LINGUISTIC FACT that among a group of 
Western Pacific islands English is maintained as a community lan- 
guage of the indigenous population. These are the Bonin Islands. 
Today, these islands (also called the Ogasawara Islands) are part 
of Japan and their population, Japanese citizens, but the English 
language has survived there, as both a tool of communication and 
a marker of their unique identity. This book attempts to provide an 
outline of the English of the Bonin Islands in its various forms and 
incarnations from 1830 to the present. 

I begin in chapter 1 with a sketch of the islands’ history. 
Throughout their history, English has existed on the islands as a 
language system unto itself and as a contributing portion of other 
language systems. I outline these language varieties in chapter 2. 
Chapter 3 examines historical and social factors behind the evolu- 
tion of the pidginized English that served as the local lingua franca 
among early-nineteenth-century settlers and proposes that a creo- 
loid developed from this unstable pidgin into the FIRST LANGUAGE 
of island-born speakers. 

Chapters 4 and 5 examine varieties of English used on the 
Bonins in the late nineteenth century subsequent to the arrival 
of the Japanese language on the islands. In the former, I exam- 
ine the historical state and social role of the creoloid English that 
evolved during this period and came to be used diglossically with 
Japanese as bilingualism progressed. The latter chapter presents a 
linguistic analysis of late-nineteenth-century Bonin English in the 
form of a case study. Chapters 6 and 7 parallel these chapters, with 
the former providing an examination of the sociohistorical issues 
behind Bonin varieties of English in the early twentieth century, as 
Japanese began to usurp the role of English in one domain after 
another, and the latter coordinating the available information con- 
cerning linguistic features of the English of this period. Chapters 
8-10 deal with the U.S. Navy Era. I begin this section with an over- 
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view of the historical and social background of the era. Chapter 9 
provides a description of the English of speakers raised during this 
period. Chapter 10 analyzes the processes by which the English of 
the twentieth-century Bonins became intertwined with Japanese to 
form a MIXED LANGUAGE. Chapter 11 looks at English and other 
island language varieties following the reversion. Finally, chapter 
12 puts the Bonins in context by comparing and contrasting them 
with other island language communities. 


1.1. LANGUAGE CONTACT. TERMINOLOGY 


Before starting our examination of the Bonin Islands, let us clar- 
ify the meanings of several terms used in the study of language 
contact: PIDGIN, PIDGINIZED, CREOLE, CREOLOID, and ABRUPT CRE- 
OLIZATION. 


1.1.1. PIDGINIZATION AND PIDGIN. A pidgin is a language system 
that evolves when speakers of two, three, or more languages come 
into contact with each other and cannot understand one anoth- 
er’s language. Typically, the language of the people with “power” 
(through economics, technology, warfare, sheer numbers, etc.) 
is learned imperfectly by the other groups. These groups acquire 
lexical morphemes from the powerful LEXIFIER (or SUPERSTRATE) 
LANGUAGE, but their understanding of grammatical morphemes 
and syntax (the way words are joined together to make meaningful 
sentences) is influenced by their various native languages (the suB- 
STRATE LANGUAGES). Their misinterpretations (reinterpretations) 
of the grammar of the target language result in the grammatical 
simplification and restructuring of the language. In the early stages 
of pidginization, differences are seen among speakers of different 
native languages. For example, in Hawaii a Tagalog speaker (think- 
ing in verb-initial syntax) might say Work hard des people ‘These peo- 
ple work hard’, while a Korean or Japanese speaker may tend to put 
the verb at the end of a sentence as their native languages dictate, 
as in Name me no like ‘I don’t like the name” (Carr 1972; Bickerton 
and Odo 1976; Bickerton 1981). As pidgins develop, they become 
more homogeneous with less drastic variation among users; a pro- 
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cess that Thomason (2001, 16g) terms “crystallization.” Thus, pid- 
gins come to have definable grammatical rules. As Sebba (1997, 
15) says, “They have vocabulary and grammatical structures, how- 
ever basic, which are accepted by their speakers. It is not the case 
that ‘anything goes.’” f 

Some scholars (e. g., bus 1997) use the term “stable pidgin” 
for pidgins that have achieved some degree of homogeneity, while 
other scholars (e.g., Winford 2003) avoid this redundant terminol- 
ogy. Some researchers use terms like “prepidgin” or “jargon” to 
distinguish early unstable contact varieties. Holm (2000, 5) writes: 
“Although individuals can simplify and reduce their language on 
an ad-hoc basis (for example New Yorkers buying sunglasses in Lis- 
bon), this results not in a pidgin but a jargon with no fixed norms.” 
However, these distinctions are not always clear, and Holm (2000, 
69) and other contact linguists speak of “prepidgin continua.” 

Hymes’s (1971, 84) archetypal definition is still current (as 
evidenced by its inclusion in Winford 2003, 270): “Pidginization is 
that complex process of sociolinguistic change comprising reduc- 
tion in inner form, with convergence, in the context of restriction 
of use. A pidgin is the result of such a process that has achieved 
autonomy as a norm.” In this book I speak of the development of 
a simplified variety of English through its long-term use by a com- 
munity of largely nonnative speakers as “pidginization” following 
Hymes’s usage. 

There is no evidence that the Bonin contact variety of English 
reached the level of stable pidgin before it began to be nativized. 
However, it 1s clear that the Bonins community fulfilled one of the 
central criteria for the development of a simple jargon into a sta- 
ble pidgin: TERTIARY HYBRIDIZATION (Holm 1988, 5; Sebba 1997, 
103). This means, in short, that the pidginized English was used 
not just by nonnatives and native English speakers to communicate 
but as a third-party means of communication between two differ- 
ent nonnative language groups as a form of communication. (This 
is discussed at length in section 3.2.) 

I refer to that contact variety throughout this book as “Bonin 
Pidgin English.” I am not claiming that there was a stable pidgin 
and in this sense the label may be misleading; “Bonin Early Pidgin 
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English” or “Bonin Unstable Pidgin English” might have served 
equally well, but the fact is that there is little information on which 
to base specific labeling anyway. 

One thing contact linguists DO agree upon is that pidgins 
have no native speakers. A user of a pidgin is by definition a native 
speaker of some other language. A nativized pidgin is a CREOLE. 

When speakers use a pidgin to communicate, there may be 
many complex relationships that the speaker can conceive of (in 
her mind, in her native language) but cannot verbalize in the 
pidgin due to its grammatically limited nature. Pidgins are good 
at expressing ideas like ‘I’m tired and hungry’ or ‘Shut up and 
work! I'l] hit you!’ but when the pidgin user conceives of a complex 
thought like ‘Hey, do you think he would threaten to hit me even if 
I were to tell him I was too hungry to lift these anymore?’ she may 
just have to continue working in silence. 


1.1.2. CREOLE, CREOLOID, AND ABRUPT CREOLIZATION. This gap 
between what a person can think and what she can say does not 
exist for children who have acquired a pidgin as their native (and 
often only) language. They expand the grammar of the pidgin and 
recycle its parts, changing simple words into complex grammati- 
cal features, so that, for example, spose becomes the grammati- 
cal feature to make conditional sentences (where the superstrate 
language English would have used 7f). This developing complex- 
ity (not as the result of borrowing from some other language but 
within the heads of the children) is termed “noncontact induced 
expansion,” (Trudgill 2002, 69-70). Creolization is expansion 
through the nativization of a pidgin, and the creole language that 
the children create is a full-fledged language in which there are 
grammatical structures to express the cognitive relationships that 
their minds come up with. 

In the past, much attention was focused on children nativizing 
a stable pidgin (a process that has come to be known as “gradual . 
creolization”), but recently another scenario has received much 
attention. Sebba (1997, 134) writes: “just as we know that children 
are likely to be born into a settled community where a stable or 
expanded pidgin is spoken, we can also be sure that children will 
not WAIT to be born UNTIL a rudimentary pidgin has become a sta- 
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ble one. Thus, there is a possibility, at least in theory, that children 
may be born under circumstances where the only lingua franca 
used by adults is a pidgin in an early stage of development—no 
more than a jargon.” Thomason and Kaufman (1988) have termed 
this process “abrupt creolization.” 

In abrupt creolization, the pidgin becomes grammatically 
more complex within the span of a single generation. The expan- 
sion process “‘repairs’ the results of the reduction process which 
occurred during pidginisation” (Trudgill 2002, 70). An abrupt cre- 
olization scenario might go like this. A group of settlers on a previ- 
ously uninhabited island speak different first languages, so they use 
pidginized English to communicate with one another. Because the 
children born into the community seldom hear (standard) English 
or any of the other native languages of their parents’ generation, 
they acquire the pidginized nonnative English as their native lan- 
guage. 

In some speech communities there are many nonnative speak- 
ers using an unstable early pidgin English to communicate with 
one another, but there are also some native English speakers (very 
few in the case of the Bonins and Pitcairn Island, which I will dis- 
cuss later) who wield a great deal of influence within the commu- 
nity. The resulting contact language resembles a creole in having 
admixture (words and features from other languages) and simpli- 
fication as the result of imperfect learning by large numbers of 
nonnative adult speakers, but it differs from a creole in that the 
changes are relatively undramatic and it has not undergone dra- 
matic restructuring of its grammar through the processes of reduc- 
tion and subsequent expansion. This type of contact language has 
been termed a creoloid. 

The term “creoloid” itself was used by John Platt in 1975 to 
refer to basilectal Singapore English, which has many features of 
a creole, due to the influence of the first languages of its users, 
but does not show the dramatic grammatical restructuring typical 
of true creoles. The term has subsequently become more widely 
known as a label for languages like Reunion Creole, which Corne 
(1982) says has remained structurally closer to French than, say, 
Mauritian French Creole, because the former remained in contact 
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with French while the latter’s lack of subsequent contact with the 
superstrate language allowed it to develop on its own (Trudgill 
1983). Recently Holm (2004) devoted an entire book to the phe- 
nomenon, which he (after considering words like “semi-creoles”) 
chooses to term “partially restructured languages” (Holm 2004, 
xiii). 

Sebba (1997, 162) discusses Afrikaans as a creoloid, “meaning 
that it has creole-like features but is not a full creole,” specifically 
pointing out that “although it shows less radical simplification than 
other creoles, [it] has nevertheless reduced the Dutch system of 
tense marking so that it falls in line with the other [creole] lan- 
guages studied in this chapter” (166). 

Trudgill separates the processes that Sebba refers to as “sim- 
plification” into “simplification” and “reduction.” His discussion of 
creoloids is worth quoting here at some length: 


There are many varieties of language in the world which look like post-cre- 
oles but which actually are not. Such varieties demonstrate relatively undra- 
matic admixture and simplification relative to some source language, BUT 
ARE KNOWN TO HAVE NO PIDGIN HISTORY BEHIND THEM. Such languages, as 
I have suggested elsewhere (Trudgill 1983, 102), can be called creoloids, 
and the process which leads to their formation creoloidisation. 

The process of creoloidisation thus consists of admixture and sim- 
plification. Unlike creoles, however, creoloids have not experienced a 
history of reduction followed or ‘repaired’ by expansion. Creoloids were 
never reduced in the first place. The difference between a creoloid and 
a partially decreolised creole is thus a historical one; it is not apparent 
from synchronic inspection. Creoloidisation is, of course, the result of the 
influence of imperfect learning by relatively large numbers of non-native 
adult speakers. However, creoloids are varieties which have never been 
reduced because THEY HAVE MAINTAINED A CONTINUAL NATIVE-SPEAKER 
TRADITION. A good example of a creoloid is Afrikaans, which is clearly a 
creoloid relative to Dutch. [Trudgill 2002, 71; emphasis mine] 


In this same discussion, Trudgill makes an important and con- 
vincing argument for a distinction between languages like Singa- 
pore English, which are not natively spoken (he distinguishes these 
as “non-native creoloids”), and those like Afrikaans, which are the 
native tongue of an entire community (and which he chooses to 
term simply “creoloids”). 
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My final comments regard the portions of Trudgill’s text which 
J emphasized. He says that the speech communities in which creo- 
loids develop “are known to have no pidgin history behind them” 
and “have maintained a continual native-speaker tradition.” I argue 
in this book. that the English-based contact language that devel- 
oped in the,mid-nineteenth-century Bonins (and later formed one 
of the two components of the twentieth-century Mixed Language 
on the islands) was a creoloid. But I argue that it did have a pidgin 
(at least an unstable pidgin, or “early pidgin”) history behind it and 
that it maintains a thin, but continuous, native-speaker tradition. 

I will attempt, in this book, to show that the evidence for the 
nineteenth-century Bonins (while sparse and often circumstantial) 
is consistent with the development of an unstable pidgin English, 
followed by a creoloid that developed through abrupt creoloidiza- 
tion. 


1.2. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


The Bonin Islands appear to have lain completely uninhabited 
until Pacific Islander women and European and American men 
of widely varying linguistic backgrounds began to settle there in 
the early 1800s (see sections 2.1 and 2.2). Evidence from a vari- 
ety of sources indicates that a Pidgin English (with a substratum 
formed from the other settlers’ native languages) developed as the 
community’s common tongue. Later the children born and raised 
in this language environment are thought to have acquired this as 
their native language (i.e., creoloidization occurred). 

In the 1860s and 1870s, Japan laid claim to the islands and 
they experienced a huge influx of Japanese settlers. The Japanese 
established the first-ever schools on the islands, initiating bilingual 
(English and Japanese) education. Increasingly intense bilingual- 
ism initiated the processes of SYNTACTIC CONVERGENCE, leading 
to the development of a second contact language (a Mixed Lan- 
guage) comprised of a Japanese substratum and a lexicon supplied 
by the earlier English-based creoloid. 

After World War II, the linguistic situation on the islands took 
another sharp turn when the U.S. Navy took control, allowing 
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only those islanders of “Western” ancestry to live on the islands 
and subsequently establishing a school conducted in English. This 
period of American occupation and absolute isolation from Japa- 
nese ended abruptly in 1968 when the islands were returned to 
Japanese rule and the displaced Japanese islanders (living then 
in mainland Japan for a quarter century) were allowed to return 
home. The Ogasawara Mixed Language and Ogasawara Creoloid 
English have long coexisted with Japanese and English acrolects, 
but increasing mobility and improved communication technology 
seem to be accelerating decreoloidization and (dare I say) “de- 
mixed-language-ization.” 

In the 170-year linguistic history of the Bonin Islands, the dom- 
inant language has shifted from English (from 1830) to Japanese 
(1876), back to English (1946), and back again to Japanese (1968). 
Next, I will attempt to reconstruct this complex history, especially 
those events which relate to language. 

The linguistic history of the islands may be divided into four 
rather distinct periods: Period 1, 1830-75, spans from the arrival of 
the first known human residents (on these previously uninhabited 
islands) to the incursion of Japanese settlers. Period 2, 1875-1945, 
is the period of Japanification and ends with the forced evacuation 
of all civilian islanders to mainland Japan at the climax of World 
War II. This period can be subdivided on the basis of some changes 
in the linguistic situation. During the early part of this period, 
Westerners acquired Japanese but English remained their first and 
dominant language. From roughly the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century, many of the Westerners began to acquire Japanese as 
their first and dominant language, marking the second subperiod. 
The third linguistic subperiod began about 1937 as the Japanese 
government began to clamp down on the usage of English in both 
public and private situations. Period 3, 1946-68, saw a return to 
an English-dominant society after the U.S. Navy occupation forces 
(who had taken control of the islands) allowed only those island- 
ers of “Western” lineage to return, and established an English-lan- 
guage school for their children. Two linguistic subperiods may be 
distinguished here as well: the years from the Western islanders’ 
return in 1946 until the early 1950s when they lived alone on the 
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islands, and the period when Navy personnel and their families 
lived on the islands permanently and formal English-medium edu- 
cation was conducted. Period 4, 1968—present, has seen a return 
to Japanese language dominance since the reversion of the islands 
to Japanese administration and the repatriation of the ethnic-Japa- 
nese islanders displaced for a quarter century. (For more detailed 
historical information, see Head and Daws 1968. Also see Long 
1998a for a listing of works about the islands available in English.) 


1.3. SIGNIFICANCE IN LINGUISTIC RESEARCH 


The study of language on the Bonins is important to various areas 
of linguistics. This book will concentrate on the English of the 
islands, but in the interest of general linguistic knowledge, I will 
outline some of the reasons why the islands are important to the 
study of Japanese linguistics here. 


1. The islands were one of the first areas in which Japanese was taught 
to nonnative speakers (in the late 1800s). 

2. There are interesting linguistic characteristics in the Japanese 
acquired as a second language by the Westerners. 

3. The mixing of Japanese dialects has led to the formation of a new 
local dialect (a koiné). 


Over the years also, there have been a few scattered references to 
the language situation on the island, but these have viewed the lan- 
guage use on the island as simply the usage of both English and Jap- 
anese, overlooking what I maintain to be-the most important fact: 
that is, the development of two additional and unique language sys- 
tems that formed as a result of the language contact there. There 
were in fact two language-oriented papers almost two decades ago. 
Tsuda (1988) looked at the mixing of English and Japanese lexical 
items in conversations between a male in his 30s and his mother in 
her 50s. She concluded English was employed by the son (1) when 
discussing topics dealing with U.S. student life, (2) when discuss- 
ing oneself during the Navy era, (3) in American place-names, and 
(4) for numbers. The mother used English when discussing topics 
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related to (1) food, clothing, and shelter, (2) public facilities, and 
(3) the weather. Sekiguchi (1988) analyzed the results of a word 
questionnaire performed by children on Hahajima and came to 
the conclusion that some of the children were familiar with some 
English fish names such as hammerhead (shark). There was also a 
paper published in the Japanese Phonetics Society Journal (Arima 
1985), but it was written by a nonlinguist whose analysis of island- 
ers’ English pronunciation is rudimentary. 

A few early scattered Japanese references to language on the 
islands simply mention that the Japanese spoken there is similar 
to that of Hachijdjima because many of the Japanese settlers (and 
all of the early ones) were from there (Hirayama 1941). But these 
characterizations miss the opportunity to discuss possible koiné- 
ization among the Japanese dialects. Similarly, they ignore non- 
Japanese aspects of the island such as dialectal or creoloid traits of 
the Westerners’ English, as well as missing any possible language 
transfer phenomena in the Japanese spoken by the Westerners. Of 
course, terms like koinéization (discussed in section 2.8) were not 
in use at the time these papers were written. But Japanese dialec- 
tologists of the time were well aware that dialects mixed together 
and were already studying this phenomenon in Hokkaido and 
other places. Japanese linguists were also aware that foreigners 
acquired Japanese in interesting ways, and an entire monthly aca- 
demic journal (called simply Nihongo and published by Nihongo 
kyoiku shinkokai from April 1941 to January 1945) existed to study 
this topic in the colonies of Korea, Manchuria, Taiwan, Micronesia, 
and so on. Thus, it is not unreasonable to wonder why scholars at 
the time overlooked the plethora of linguistics research topics on 
Ogasawara. 

Several scholars of Japanese sociolinguistics have commented 
in recent years on the seemingly inevitable decline of the English 
language on the Ogasawara Islands (DeChicchis 1993; Maher 1997; 
Neustupny 1997), and their fears seem warranted as the younger — 
generation of Westerners (born since the 1968 reversion to Japan) 
are largely monolingual in Japanese. Of critical importance linguis- 
tically is not only the disappearance of English in general, but the 
decline of that unique variety of Bonin English which developed 
and has been spoken on the islands. 
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The language varieties of the Bonin Islands are significant 
within linguistic research for a number of other reasons. First, 
they are important within the context of Pacific contact languages 
because of the early date of the original settlement (1830). The 
period of the widest development and usage of pidgins in the 
Pacific came well after this. Second, the relative degree of isola- 
tion of the islanders here is significant because it means that the 
contact language here may have had a unique genesis, unlike 
almost all other Pacific contact languages, which are thought to 
have developed from a single source and influenced each other 
during their development due to the language contact and high 
degree of mobility of speakers. Pitcairnese occupies a unique place 
within Pacific contact languages because of these two factors (Clark 
1979), and it is quite possible that a Bonins contact language would 
be unique for the same reasons. 

The Bonin Islands occupy an important place in the study of 
English varieties in the Pacific, and indeed of English globally, for 
the following reasons. 


1. They were settled by people from many diverse language back- 
grounds. 

2. The number of native English speakers was small and these peo- 
ple were in the minority on the island. Moreover, they came from 
different dialects of English (Southeast England, New England 
United States; see section 2.3). 

3. This language contact is thought to have led to the development 
of a contact variety (an unstable pidginized variety, later creoloid) 
of English, and even though there are no records of this, some 
linguistic features of island speech today are thought to originate 
in these nineteenth-century contact varieties of English. 

4. This Bonin Pidgin/Creoloid developed (largely) independently of 
other Pacific Englishes (most of which are interrelated). 

5. In spite of this Bonin Pidgin/Creoloid English, a “mainstream” 
variety of English seems to have survived alongside this contact 
variety. (I use “mainstream” in this book to contrast with contact 
varieties. In other words, “mainstream varieties” are those which 
have a continuous history of native transmission—whether they 


standard or nonstandard dialects.) 
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Although there has been no previous linguistic work on the 
Bonins, they are occasionally mentioned in the literature on Pacific 
language contact, albeit mostly as a place where more research is 
needed. I will briefly look at some of these references here in order 
to see what it is that interests linguists in them and to see what 
sort of previous knowledge or preconceptions linguists have of the 
islands. 

Muhlhausler and Trew (1996, 380-81) write: 


They [the Bonin Islands] were settled in the early 19th century by a highly 
mixed group of sailors and Polynesian and Micronesian women whose lan- 
guage was a modified but probably not creolized English.... The linguistic 
history of Bonin in the 19th century was probably comparable to that of 
Pitcairn and it is unfortunate that no samples of Bonin English could be 
located. This topic may well be one that could be undertaken with profit 
by a Japanese scholar. 


Miuhlhausler (1998, 39) also writes of the situation on the 
nineteenth-century Bonin Islands, “Given the almost total illiteracy 
and the population mix, it seems likely that Pidginization and Cre- 
olization must have occurred.” 

Ehrhart-Kneher (1996, 523) writes, “A comparison of these two 
languages [Palmerston English and Pitcairn] with Ngatikese men’s 
speech and the as yet to be documented Bonin English (both men- 
tioned in this volume) should prove to be of considerable theoreti- 
cal interest, as should a comparison with new Englishes on isolated 
islands elsewhere, such as that spoken on Tristan da Cunha.” 

Writing about language contact in the Pacific, Muhlhausler 
and Baker (1996, 498) have noted: 


In the few locations where English-derived varieties of language devel- 
oped, these variants came into renewed vigorous contact with outside lan- 
guages, particularly English, leading to their disappearance, as in the case 
of Bonin. 


The final part of this statement is, at present, inaccurate (or at 
least incomplete). It is true that the Bonins are still home to a com- 
munity of people who speak English and who ground their identity 
largely in that fact, but it is also undeniable that their numbers 
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who positively espouse this identity are decreasing. Moreover, the 
English-speaking islanders today control a postcreole continuum 
(or more accurately a postcreoloid continuum) of varieties that 
show the influence not only of the original Bonin English, but of 
Japanese and the U.S. English brought in by the Navy forces who 
occupied the island from 1946 to 1968. The only chance which 
linguists have of studying the nineteenth-century contact language 
thought to have developed on these islands hinges on our ability 
to identify and separate these subsequent influences from those 
features of the original language system. 


1.4. GEOGRAPHY AND PLACE-NAMES 


Since the location of the Bonin Islands has played a great role in 
forming their history, let us examine the geographical position 
here along with a discussion of place-names. 

The Bonin Islands (usually referred to in Japanese as the Oga- 
sawara Islands, /]\4¢ Jia &) are located between the Marianas and 
Japan (figure 1.1). They occupy a unique position in Japan’s his- 
tory in that the original settlers of the island were not Japanese, 
but of many various ethnic and linguistic backgrounds. Nonethe- 
less, the study of their linguistic situation has been virtually ignored 
except by the comments seen in the previous section. The popula- 
tion is extremely small (in 2001, the population of Ogasawara Vil- 
lage numbered 2,366), and the number of English speakers on the 
island throughout its history has usually been one to two hundred 
(see figure 1.2). ; 

As an administrative entity, the Village of Ogasawara (part 
of Tokyo Prefecture) extends from Okino Torishima G4) BS, 
Parece Vela) in the west to Minami Torishima (R34, Marcus 
Island) in the east. Its core is formed by the Ogasawara Archipelago 
andthe Volcano Islands (Iwojima [Mit £], Minami Iwojima [PAM 
is &3], and Kita Iwojima [Atte &}]), which lie along a north-south 
line between the Northern Marianas and Japan. The Ogasawara 
Archipelago itself in turn consists of three chains of islands: the 
Chichijima Chain (30 £391] &) in the center, the Mukojima Chain 
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FIGURE 1.1 
The Location of the Bonin Islands 
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(#25371) to the north, and the Hahajima Chain (£5391) to 
the south. Presently, only two of the Bonin Islands have permanent 
civilian residents: Hahajima and Chichijima. 

Chichijima (with a population of 1,927 in 2001) has domi- 
nated Hahajima (pop. 439). This dominance was even more pro- 
nounced in, the nineteenth century, when the population of Haha- 
jima numbered in the dozens while Chichijima settlers numbered 
in the hundreds. In the third quarter of the twentieth century, 
Hahajima reverted to an uninhabited status. Moreover, the distance 
between the two is less than fifty kilometers and was navigated by 
canoe. The differences between the two islands were no greater 
than those within Chichijima, so one may think of the islands as 
forming a single community. For these reasons, this book uses the 
terms “the island” in referring to Chichijima and “the islands” in 
referring to the entire chain, but (except where specifically noted 
otherwise) this distinction is of little significance for the purposes 
of this study. 

To give readers an idea of the location of the islands in relation 
to other comparable communities, let us look at the following fig- 
ures. Chichijima lies at latitude 27°02' north. For comparison, the 
islands of Okinawa lie between 24° and 27° north. Pitcairn Island 
(discussed throughout this book for its comparable language con- 
tact situation) lies at 25°04' south. Area wise, Chichijima (24 km?) 
is much larger than Pitcairn (5 km?) but in a different league from 
Okinawa Island with 1,206 km?. For those who prefer to think in 
more relative terms, one can circle Chichijima by motorboat in 
about an hour. (See chapter 11 for further comparisons to Pitcairn 
and other islands.) , 

There are other islands which lie upon a north-south line 
similar to that of the Ogasawara Islands. If one imagines a ship 
headed south-southeast from Tokyo en route to Ogasawara (a rel- 
evant exercise since this is the only way to reach the islands today 
and -has been the chief route to them for over a century), leav- 
ing in the morning, it would initially encounter the Izu Islands 
(tO). These include Oshima (5), Miyakejima (=7253), 
and further south, Hachijojima (/\¢ 3), a name which the reader 
should remember because it is appears often in the Bonins’ linguis- 
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tic history. Continuing south, the ship must cut across the famous 
Kuroshio or Black Current, flowing northeasterly at 2-4 knots. 
During the night, it passes some uninhabited monoliths jutting up 
from the ocean surface with decidedly non-Japanese names like 
the Bayonnaise Rocks, Smith Island, and Lot’s Wife. 

In midmorning of the second day at sea, the ship reaches the 
largest of the northernmost group of islands in the Ogasawara 
Archipelago. Mukojima (#3), literally ‘bridegroom island’, is 
still today called by its original Engish name, Cater Island (keita 
[47 —%] in Japanese). Next in the Mukojima group is Nakodojima 
(#E5%) ‘lit. go-between (matchmaker) island’. The southernmost 
island in this group is Yomejima (5%) ‘bride island’. 

Just as these islands begin to disappear from sight, the cen- 
tral Chichijima Island Group (S041) ES) comes into view. These 
islands are all named for male family members: Ot6tojima (#3 53) 
‘younger brother island’, Anijima (Ji) ‘elder brother island’, 
and Chichijima (405%) ‘father island’. 

Fifty kilometers to the south lie the females of the clan: Haha- 
jima (&}ES) ‘mother island’, Anejima ‘older sister island’ (SifiE%), 
and Imétojima (#5) ‘younger sister island’. Islets and named- 
rocks include Magojima (f* 5%) ‘grandchild’ and Meijima (EE) 
‘niece’, as well as the nonfamily Minamijima (f4 3) ‘south island’, 
Mukojima ([8) &) ‘across the way island’, and Hirajima (75%) ‘flat 
island’. 

Much farther to the south is the Volcano or Iwojima Island 
(Git £391] E) chain. Farther south still lie the outlying islands of 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, followed 
by Saipan, Tinian, Rota, and Guam. All of the islands mentioned 
here lie along similar north-to-south lines where ocean floor dis- 
turbances created these islands long ago. It is important to clarify 
these geographical locations because of the historical and cultural 
relationships of the region. 


1.5. PRESET TLEMENT SsTORY 


The Bonins may well have been occupied at times by Micronesian 
peoples from the south. Perhaps Chamorro, the people of today’s 
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Guam and Saipan, once ventured there. Even more likely is that 
Carolinian mariners reached this far north. These are the world- 
renowned voyagers who still today travel thousands of kilometers 
across the open sea relying on ancient navigation techniques, read- 
ing star constellations, ocean movement patterns (swells, currents, 
waves), and looking for biological signs like drifting plants, birds, 
and so on. Stone tools (adzes) have been discovered on Chichi- 
jima and Kita Iwojima that are identifiable with these Micronesian 
cultures (as opposed to Northern Asian cultures like Japan), so it 
is certain that some of these people navigated their way this far 
north. What is not certain is whether they were simply traveling or 
whether they established a permanent community. All we can say 
for sure is that the islands were uninhabited several hundred years 
ago when Japanese and Europeans first sighted them. 

The first written records of the Bonins date back to when 
Spanish ships led by Ruy Lopez de Villalobos spotted them in mid- 
October 1543. (To put events in their historical context, this is the 
same year that a Portuguese ship landed at Tanegashima south of 
Kyushu, bringing the first firearms to Japan.) In mid-July 1630, 
two Dutch ships, the Graft (commanded by Abel Tasman) and the 
Engel (commanded by Mathijs Hendriksz Quast), passed the islands 
(without landing). Chichijima they named Graft Island and Haha- 
jima Engel Island. 

The first people known to have set foot on the islands were 
Japanese, and they arrived under less than ideal circumstances. 
In 1670, a ship carrying rice and mikan ‘citrus fruit’ between 
Wakayama and Edo was caught in a terrible storm. As with other 
Japanese vessels of the day, it was not designed for the open sea 
but simply to travel up and down the coast or from island to island. 
Miraculously, the merchant seamen survived the storm and their 
damaged vessel drifted until it reached some uninhabited islands 
that we now know were the Bonins. The men spent 52 days build- 
ing a makeshift vessel and bravely set back on the open sea hoping 
to return to Japan. They successfully reached Japan, and the bakufu 
(the feudal government of Japan), curious, devised an elaborate 
plan—borrowing an oceangoing vessel from the Dutch in Naga- 
saki—to survey these heretofore unknown South Sea islands. In 
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1675, the vessel reached the Bonins, and Shimaya Ichizaemon 
(Ari AL HP4) conducted an accurate survey of them, drawing 
the first known maps. It was Shimaya who gave these islands their 
current family-themed names. Thus, as far as modern written his- 
torical records are concerned, there is no argument (at least in 
modern history) that the islands were first landed upon and sur- 
veyed by Japanese. But the Japanese expressed little interest in the 
islands, and they were not colonized. 

The term usually used in English to refer to the islands, Bonin, 
actually derives from the Japanese word bu-nin, an old reading of 
the Sino-Japanese kanji characters #€ A meaning ‘lit. none + peo- 
ple; uninhabited’. (In modern Japanese, these characters would be 
read mu-jin). The name Ogasawara derives from the name of some- 
one supposed to have been the discoverer of the islands. Related 
literature in English often mentions a “legend” that these islands 
were discovered in 1593 by Ogasawara Sadayori (/)\45)ii FRA), but 
no serious historians in Japan regard the story as true. This was 
not a legend, but in fact the result of a hoax perpetrated in 1727 
by a samurai named Ogasawara Kunai Sadato (J) 42 BABE) 
who claimed to have had an ancestor named Sadayori who had 
ventured to the islands. This masterless (i.e., unemployed) samurai 
from the landlocked fiefdom now called Nagano petitioned the 
government for a claim based upon this story. The descriptions of 
the islands in the documents he filed were fanciful at best, probably 
based on an spotty reports from Shimaya’s exploration. Shimaya’s 
expedition had received a great deal of public attention a half cen- 
tury earlier, but the details of his report were not made public. In 
actuality Chichijima measures only about five kilometers wide and 
nine kilometers in length, a fact which Shimaya’s accurate maps 
clearly showed, but Sadato claimed his ancestor had measured the 
island at 101 km by 351 km (making it closer to the size of Taiwan). 
Furthermore, even without the benefit of modern surveying tech- 
nique, Shimaya’s group managed to capture the unique shape of 
Chichijima, whereas the map Sadato presented as evidence of his 
ancestor’s find shows a plain circular blob of an island. Sadatd’s 
fantastic descriptions of this island, including shores lined with sea 
lions (which do not live in tropical waters), do nothing to help his 
stories’ credibility. 
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In 1735, when the hoax was exposed, Sadat had all of his 
property and family estate confiscated by the feudal government 
and was sentenced to the severest level of banishment (Tanaka 
1998). Ironically, a century and a half later, the Meiji government 
of Japan employed the Ogasawara discovery story in its attempt to 
support its international territorial claims to the islands. It was at 
this time that the name of the islands changed in Japan from Bunin 
to Ogasawara. It is difficult to understand why the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Japanese government felt it necessary to disinter this ancient 
lie to support their land rights, especially given that it is undisputed 
that the Japanese castaways and surveyors of the 1670s are the first 
people known to have landed on the islands. 


1.6. BARELY SETTLERS 


During the early and mid-1830s, a multiethnic band of settlers 
began to collect on the islands. Of the first-generation settlers 
on the island, all the women and many of the men were Pacific 
Islanders. Just among the long-term residents about whom linguis- 
tic information can be inferred, one finds over a dozen languages 
represented. 

It is clear from the written records of visitors (examined in sec- 
tion 3.6) that the islanders spoke an “imperfect” English. This is 
an unremarkable statement since only a small fraction of the total 
population had English as their native language, and none of the 
others had formal instruction in English, nor were they literate. 
The second generation of settlers—those born on the island— 
acquired a variety of English (one that I contend can be called 
Bonin Creoloid English) as their native tongue. 


1.7. ARRIVAL OF JAPANESE 


The Japanese eventually learned of the existence of these foreign- 
ers living on islands that they had tacitly laid claim to a century and 
a half earlier, but they ignored them. The islands were not however, 
totally isolated, and in some years dozens of European and Ameri- 
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can ships, whalers, sealers, and others pulled into port to purchase 
fresh water, food, and supplies and sometimes to entertain them- 
selves at the expense of the islanders. 

By far the most renowned visitor of this period was one Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry, who visited the islands en route to Japan. 
While on the islands he met with and purchased land from island 
leader Nathaniel Savory. 

There was an attempt by the Japanese to settle on the Bonins in 
1862, but it failed due not to anything that happened on the islands 
themselves but to the shifting political climate back in Edo. 

In 1876, the Japanese settling of the island began in earnest 
with the arrival of a group of colonizers from Hachijojima. Before 
the Japanese colonization began, it is recorded that there were 66 
people living on the islands (including three on Hahajima). By the 
end of 1878, Japanese in-migrants numbered 194 (including one 
settlement on Hahajima), thus already outnumbering the previous 
inhabitants. By 1900, the population of Chichijima had climbed 
to 2,366. The non-Japanese settlers had become an ethnic and lin- 
guistic minority on their own island (figure 1.2). 


1.8. WORLD WAR II 


The linguistic situation leading up to World War II will be exam- 
ined in detail in chapter 4, but there are a few important linguistic 
and cultural facts which are of import here. Up to the time of the 
Pacific War, the Westerners had become completely bilingual and 
their daily “language life” was diglossic. As Japan became a military 
state, the Westerners and their English language were increasingly 
the target of suspicion, until finally in 1938 the use of English in 
public was prohibited on the islands. The Westerner men were con- 
scripted into the Imperial Army, many as translators, and one even 
served in the emperor’s guard. Although there was never a land 
battle on the Bonin Islands, they were air bombed relentlessly. 
The battlegrounds moved from Micronesia through Saipan 
and closer to Japan. In 1944, with the Pacific War front moving 
closer to mainland Japan, seven thousand people from the Bonin 
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FIGURE 1.2 
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and Volcano (Iwojima) Islands were forcibly moved to the main- 
land by Japan in the interest of safety. After the Japanese surrender, 
Japanese troops were taken off the islands, and for a short period, 
the islands reverted to the uninhabited status they had held over a 
century prior. 


1.9. POSTWAR ISOLATION 


Following the war, the Westerners approached the U.S. military gov- 
ernment in Tokyo and asked that they be allowed to return home. 
Although their ethnic Japanese neighbors had accepted their pres- 
ence as a matter of course on the islands, they experienced sus- 
picion and racial bigotry on the monoethnic Japanese mainland. 
(Lizzie Washington, for example, describes such experiences in a 
televised documentary [NHK 1987], as does Able Savory in inter- 
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views with me [Long 2003].) The U.S. military did not allow the 
ethnic Japanese back on the island, but they had allowed the island- 
ers of Western ancestry (who had been Japanese citizens for several 
generations) to return to the island in 1946. During the 1950s and 
1960s, the Westerners of Ogasawara lived isolated on their island 
along with a small and rotating deployment of U.S. Navy person- 
nel, their families, and a few select American civilians (schoolteach- 
ers, missionaries). During these decades, the Westerners required 
the permission and the cooperation of the Navy in order to leave 
the island, and contact with mainland Japan was discouraged. 

The ethnic Japanese who had made their homes on the islands 
for two or three generations were not allowed to reside on the 
islands, but they were eventually (in May 1965) allowed a small 
number of limited visits to attend to the graves of their relatives. 

This period, sometimes called the Navy Era, brought a return 
to the usage of English in “high” domains on the islands. A school 
was established for the island children, and they were educated in 
English. From tenth grade, they went to Guam and lived with Navy 
families while attending high school there (taught completely in 
English). 


1.10. REVERSION TO JAPAN 


In 1968, the United States abruptly announced to the Bonin 
Islanders that the islands and their inhabitants would be returned 
to Japan. In a little over a century, the principal language had 
changed from English to Japanese, then back to English, and now 
once again back to Japanese. The ethnic-Japanese who peopled the 
island before the war now began to return. I deal with the post- 
reversion state of the islands, their people, and their language in 
chapters 11 and 12. 


2. LANGUAGE VARIETIES USED 
ON THE BONINS 


alien: CHAPTER WILL briefly outline and delineate the significant 
language varieties that have been spoken on the Bonin Islands since 
their inhabitation in 1830. More detailed descriptions of the socio- 
historical and linguistic processes through which some of them 
came into existence will be given in subsequent chapters (chapters 
3, 4, 6, and 8), as will more detailed descriptions of the linguistic 
characteristics themselves of these varieties (chapters 5, 7, 9, and 
10). The purpose of the chapter at hand is to delineate and label 
the various language varieties that will be discussed throughout the 
rest of this book. This is done to aid the reader, because several of 
these language varieties have similar names, an unavoidable prob- 
lem since the varieties themselves are so closely related. 

The language varieties are outlined below in roughly chrono- 
logical order; that is, the order in which they were brought to the 
islands or in which they developed on the islands. Figure 2.1 shows 
these languages varieties and the approximate dates of their usage 
on the island. (The relationships among these language varieties, 
discussed later in section 3.10, is shown graphically in figure 3.1.) 
The density of the lines is a rough and impressionistic indication of 
the degree to which a visitor to the islands in that period might have 
heard that language variety used. This usage indicator is based on 
several factors, including the following: (1) the number of speak- 
ers (native or nonnative) of that particular language variety known 
to have been on the island at the time (e.g., there was more than 
one speaker of European languages like German and Portuguese 
on the islands in the mid 1800s); (2) the frequency with which 
that language was used based on domain factors (e.g., varieties 
of “standard” English were used in communicating with the Navy 
personnel and in school during the Navy Era, but these domains 
disappeared overnight with the reversion); (3) the frequency with 
which that language variety was (thought to be) used, taking into 
account sociopsychological factors (e.g., the usage of Ogasawara 
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Mixed Language became stigmatized after 1968); and (4) the pro- 
ficiency of speakers in that language variety (e.g., as the usage of 
English on the island declined postreversion, speakers report that 
their English got “rustier”). 


2.1. PACIFIC ISLAND LANGUAGES 


Languages from all over the Pacific were spoken on the Bonin 
Islands throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Western Malayo-Polynesian languages represented on the island 
include Chamorro and Malagasy. Oceanic languages (belonging 
to Eastern Malayo-Polynesian) include the Polynesian languages 
Hawaiian, Tahitian, North Marquesan, and Rotuman as well as the 
Micronesian languages Carolinian, Kiribati, Ponapean, and Moki- 
lese. (More detailed data about the individuals who spoke these 
languages is provided in sections 3.1 and 3.2 along with the histori- 
cal sources from which such information was gleaned.) 

In addition, historical references tell us there were settlers from 
China and the Philippines, but what languages (or what dialect, in 
the case of Chinese) they spoke is not known. There was also prob- 
ably one family from Bougainville Island in Melanesia, although 
official Japanese records conflict with the “memory culture” (i.e., 
the information passed down orally) on the island. Some island- 
ers remember being told that this family came from Buka (a small 
island north of Bougainville), so it is possible that this family spoke 
Halia-Buka. 4 


2.2. EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


Some of the most influential men on the island were native speak- 
ers of European languages such as Danish, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and Portuguese. (English will be dealt with separately.) 
Danish is assumed to be the language of Charles Johnson, one 
of the original settlers of 1830, said to have been from Denmark. 
He was still on the island in 1838, but there is no record of him 


after this. 
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Another of the original settlers was Matteo Mazarro, from 
Genoa, who thus would have spoken Italian as his native tongue. 
He was a British citizen and, having been granted governorship of 
the colony, records show he had quite a degree of influence. He 
remained on the island from 1830 until he was murdered in 1848. 
His Chamorro wife Maria delos Santos was subsequently remarried 
to Nathaniel Savory. 

A European islander who did have some degree of social (but 
apparently little direct linguistic) influence on the island came 
much later in the person of Louis Leseur. He is said to have been 
from Brittany in France, and so may have spoken Breton or French 
or both. He was on the island by at least 1862 and lived on Chichi- 
jima until his death in 1885. His wife was a Carolinian woman from 
Agrihan Island named Pidear, and they had children. He appears 
to have later married the widow of Marquesan islander John Mar- 
quese. 

Another late-coming European islander who wielded consider- 
able influence on the island was Frederick Rohlfs, known as “Rose” 
on the island. He was from Bremen, Germany, but in his case as 
well, there are no specific examples of his linguistic influence. He 
lived on Hahajima from 1852 to his death in 1898. His first wife 
(from 1860-87) was a “Kanaka” woman called Kitty; his second a 
Japanese woman. (“Kanaka” is a term used in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries to refer generally to Pacific Islanders.) 

Another German islander was William Allen, also said to hail 
from Bremen. He lived on Chichijima from 1862, married first to 
a Hawaiian woman called Poconoi, and (from about 1875) sub- 
sequently to Maria delos Santos (widowed by Mazarro and then 
Savory) until his death in 1882. 

Within the minute society of the early Bonins, there lived no 
fewer than four Portuguese speakers. Both Joseph Antonio (a Bra- 
zilian Portuguese) and John Roberts (of Lisbon) had resided on 
the island for four years, and Francis Silva (of the Azores) for one 
year, when Captain Michael Quin called in 1837. There is no evi- 
dence of the subsequent residence of these three or of their leav- 
ing descendants, but they formed part of the social fabric of this 
tiny and isolated community for several years (Quin 1837). 
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Another person Quin mentions is Joachim Gonzales (com- 
monly called John Bravo), who (in 1837) had been resident at Port 
Lloyd for five and a half years. He is described as a “mulatto” (Gold- 
schmidt 1927, 4) of the island of Brava in the Cape Verde chain, 
hence his nickname Bravo. This fact suggests that he may have spo- 
ken a creolized variety of Portuguese. Quin (1837) records that 
three of the total of six children on the island at the time were 
Gonzales’s children. There are several indications (throughout the 
history of the island) of the subsequent Anglicization of the Gon- 
zales family. Even at this early stage (1837), not only was Joachim 
himself using the English name John, but he had given English 
names to his four sons: John, George, Thomas, and Andrew. His 
descendants made an enormous impact on the island and remain 
there today. 

There is almost no evidence of any direct linguistic influences 
(loanwords, for example) that these men’s native languages had 
upon the island. Nevertheless, we should not overlook the fact 
that they spoke English as a second language, just as their Pacific 
Islander wives did. Almost all children on the island in this forma- 
tive period of the island’s language history were raised in families 
in which the mother and father did not share a native language. (I 
will discuss the possible effects of linguistically mixed households 
in section 3.2.) Moreover, these men were early settlers in the tiny 
community, and so we must consider the possibility of their influ- 
ence in terms of Mufwene’s (1996) “Founder Principle.” 


2.3. BRITISH AND U.S. ENGLISH 


The most prominent native English-speaking settler on the nine- 
teenth-century Bonin Islands was Nathaniel Savory of Massachu- 
setts. He was one of the original islanders and undisputedly the 
most influential up to his death in 1874. As we shall see later (chap- 
ter 5) the influence of this single individual’s English appears to 
have lasted well beyond his death. 

There were several other native English speakers on the island 
besides Savory. Those who remained for long periods and/or who 
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left progeny include William Gilley (England), Thomas Webb (Sur- 
rey, England), Aldin B. Chapin (Boston), and Richard J. Millin- 
champ (England) (Cholmondeley 1915). 

In the mid-twentieth century, mainland U.S. varieties of Eng- 
lish were spoken on the island by the U.S. Navy personnel who 
were stationed there. Hawaiian English was quite influential upon 
young islanders in the mid-twentieth century in the person of 
George Yokota, a greatly admired and respected teacher of the 
island children during the 1950s and 1960s. Yokota commands a 
standard U.S. variety of English which is best described as “stan- 
dard Hawaiian English.” He says that his native tongue is “Hawaiian 
Pidgin,” that is, the creolized vernacular English of those islands 
(pers. comm., May 4, 2004). (Although I have not done linguistic 
analysis of his speech, the descriptions in Carr 1972 will give read- 
ers a rough idea of what this means.) 


2.4. PIDGINIZED VARIETIES OF NONNATIVE 
ENGLISH: BONIN PIDGIN ENGLISH 


“Bonin Pidgin English” is the name I use for the nonnative vari- 
eties of naturally acquired English used by Pacific Islanders and 
European residents during the nineteenth century. Little is known 
about this variety, and indeed its existence (though hardly debat- 
able) is based upon indirect evidence. Perhaps “Bonin Pidginized 
English” would have been a more accurate label because I do NOT 
hypothesize that there was a single, homogeneous, and stable vari- 
ety of Pidgin English on the island, but rather that there was a broad 
range of imperfectly learned (pidginized) second-language varie- 
ties of English. It is, of course, only natural to assume that islanders 
in this small and closed community influenced each other in the 
direction of some homogeneity. However, these processes would 
have been confounded and their importance diminished by two 
factors. One factor is that before the first-generation settlers had a 
chance to develop a homogenized pidgin variety second-generation 
islanders were speaking Bonin Creoloid English as their native lan- 
guage—and second-generation islanders began being born almost 
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as soon as the original settlers arrived. The second factor is that 
there was a constant influx of additional new nonnative speakers of 
English throughout the nineteenth century. Considering the tiny 
number Of island settlers overall, one can imagine that just when 
the established settlers began to achieve some degree of homoge- 
neity among their various nonnative varieties of English, the influx 
of (say) a dozen new nonnative speakers of English would again 
increase the degree of interspeaker variation and decrease the pid- 
ginized varieties’ stability. 


2.5. BONIN CREOLOID ENGLISH 


Bonin Creoloid English is an English-lexified variety that probably 
developed through the “abrupt creolization” of a locally formed 
pidgin; it was used on the islands in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, but now survives only as residual features in 
other varieties (Trudgill et al. 2009; Long and Trudgill 2004). The 
absence of a clear singular-plural distinction and the nonobligatory 
use of definite and indefinite articles (“zero article” is the norm) 
are typical features one hears today that are the result of the nine- 
teenth-century language contact on the islands. The same can be 
said for the usage of [t] and [d] for the th sounds. 

The Navy brought mainstream U.S. English to the islands and 
with it decreoloidization. As a result, islanders’ English slides along 
a postcreoloid continuum between the more creoloid traditional 
varieties used among islanders in informal and ingroup situations 
and the more mainstream standard English speech they adopt 
when speaking to English-speaking outsiders. 

The historical background of both Bonin Pidgin and Creoloid 
English will be discussed in chapter 3. 


2.6. BONIN STANDARD ENGLISH 


In this book, I will occasionally use the term “Bonin English” to 
refer to all the English-related varieties of the islands. This is war- 
ranted because of “genetic” relations (i.e., Bonin Pidgin English 
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fed into Bonin Creoloid English) and also stylistic ones, that is, 
Bonin Creoloid English and Bonin Standard English occupy the 
two opposite poles along a postcreoloid continuum. (My creation 
of the term “postcreoloid continuum” here may turn out to have 
been unnecessary, since, as pointed our earlier in this book, Trudg- 
ill [2002, 71] writes, “The difference between a creoloid and a par- 
tially decreolised creole is thus a historical one; it is not apparent 
from synchronic inspection.” But I will use the term “postcreoloid” 
because, if Trudgill is correct about the lack of difference, there 
seems to be nothing misleading about my coinage and it is consis- 
tent with my use of the term “creoloid.”) ’ 

Bonin Standard English is the language variety that islanders 
use when talking to outsiders who speak English rather than Japa- 
nese. It is important to point out that more standard (or at least 
mainstream) varieties of English appear to have coexisted with the 
contact varieties (pidgin and creoloid) throughout the islands’ his- 
tory. 


2.7. HACHIJO DIALECT AND OTHER VARIETIES 
OF JAPANESE 


source of the Japanese language varieties brought to late-nine- 
teenth-century Ogasawara. Many of its phonological and lexico- 
semantic features and a few of its morphosyntactic features are 
found in the speech of Westerner islanders today. In fact, ironi- 
cally, if one hears words or phrases from the Hachijo dialect on 
Ogasawara today, they are more likely to be from the mouths of 
Westerners than from the postwar generation of Hachijo settler 
descendants. 

The reason for this strange result is as follows. The majority of 
the early Japanese settlers on the island were from Hachijo. Thus, 
the spoken Japanese to which the Westerners of this era were 
exposed was the Hachijo dialect, and the variety of Japanese which 
they acquired is heavily influenced by this dialect. During the Navy 
Era, the descendants of the Hachijo islanders were forced to live in 
various regions of mainland Japan (usually in the Tokyo or Kanto 
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area). Because this exile continued for a quarter century, their 
children born on the mainland acquired mainland language varie- 
ties. During this time, Westerners were living on the Bonin Islands. 
Younger Westerners’ English was influenced by their experiences 
on Guam and by their contact with Navy personnel. But they lived 
in isolation ftom other varieties of Japanese, and their Japanese was 
not influenced by standard Japanese or other dialects. The Japa- 
nese they acquired was that of their parents and other islanders of 
the prewar generation, heavily influenced by the Hachijé dialect. 

This is not to say that they speak the Hachijé dialect as an 
autonomous language system, but rather that elements of it have 
been retained in the Koiné Japanese, which is in turn a source lan- 
guage of the Ogasawara Mixed Language (OML) which the West- 
erners use. 


2.8. OGASAWARA KOINE JAPANESE 


Ogasawara Koiné Japanese is heavily influenced by the Hachijojima 
dialect (Abe 2002). Since the original Japanese settlers were from 
Hachijo, this is the result one would expect from the standpoint of 
Mufwene’s (1996) “Founder Principle.” Significantly, however, the 
(koiné) Japanese variety of Ogasawara has a considerable number 
of words and expressions from many other dialects as well. 

Ogasawara Koiné Japanese also incorporates standard and 
non-standard elements of the Tokyo and surrounding Kanto region 
dialects, as well as some traits shared with dialects of Kyushu and 
even Okinawa. There are even similarities with the L2 varieties of 
Japanese used in Saipan and other former Pacific island colonies, 
although this is a topic still under study. 

There are phonological characteristics of Ogasawara Koiné 
Japanese. One example is the distinct intonation patterns, particu- 
larly a rising intonation on yes-no questions that is not typical of 
any mainland dialects of Japanese (or of English for that matter). 

Other phonological characteristics of Ogasawara Koiné Japa- 
nese that would stand out in Tokyo are the occasional vagaries in 
the short-long vowel distinction, especially in words not used in 
mainland Japanese, and the lack of a clear distinction between the 
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diphthongs /ai/ and /ae/, which are differentiated in many (but not 
all) mainland dialects and in the standard. 

A fourth example is the lack of clear distinctions in the pitch 
accents, which (in standard Japanese) distinguish segmentally iden- 
tical lexical items. For example, in Tokyo Standard Japanese ame 
means fi ‘rain’ if pronounced as high-low and means Bi ‘candy’ if 
pronounced as low-high. These types of distinctions are vague or 
nonexistent (depending upon both the word and the speaker) on 
Ogasawara. 

A description of Ogasawara Koiné Japanese is beyond the scope 
of this book, but it is one of the two elements that make up OML, 
and as such, aspects of it will be touched upon later in this book. 
More information is provided in Long and Hashimoto (2005). 


2.9. OGASAWARA STANDARD JAPANESE 


In much the way that Bonin Creoloid English and Bonin Standard 
English form a continuum, so Ogasawara Standard Japanese and 
nonstandard Ogasawara Koiné Japanese form a continuum. (Fur- 
thermore, there is also a strong Japanese element of OML, which I 
will discuss later.) In reality, speakers “slide” along this continuum 
(speaking Japanese that is slightly more or slightly less standard) 
rather than discretely switching between these varieties. 

Visitors often comment that “there is no dialect on the island.” 
Of course they receive these impressions because (1) their contacts 
during their brief stay are often with mainlanders on the island 
for six months or a year working as diving guides, bartenders, and 
so on, or (2) the real islanders with whom they do interact are 
codeswitching into standard Japanese for their benefit. But when 
islanders switch into standard Japanese, it is nonetheless Ogasa- 
wara Standard Japanese. Although this language variety sounds to 
the nonlinguist quite similar to the standard Japanese spoken in 
mainland Tokyo, to linguists who search carefully, there are some 
notable differences in vocabulary as well as some interesting prag- 
matic differences in expressions, as well as slight phonological dif- 
ferences. 
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One difference is lexical. In an otherwise standard Japanese 
sentence, one hears island words for plants, animals, or foods, such 
as yarodo ‘the indigenous tree Ochrosia nakaiana’, sasayo ‘the fish 
Kyphosus -bigtbbus’, and piimaka ‘raw fish in vinegar dish’. These 
words have their origins in (respectively) English (from yellow wood), 
the Hachijo, dialect, and Hawaiian. (For more information see sec- 
tion 3.7.) These lexical items are quickly picked up by migrants 
newly arrived from the mainland as well. 

There are semantic or discourse features which stand out: 
Kono fune de kita? translates as ‘Did you come on this boat?’ On the 
island, this boat refers not to a particular vessel but to a particular 
voyage. There is only one passenger vessel that journeys back and 
forth to Tokyo (a 25.5-hour voyage at present). The question “Are 
you going back on this boat?” is asking not which vessel you intend 
to travel on, but if you intend to return on the only vessel’s next 
voyage to Tokyo. 

The ship makes four or five trips a month back and forth to the 
mainland on varying days of the week. Islanders’ lifestyles revolve 
not around calendar days (Monday, Tuesday, etc.) but around the 
boat schedule, so that a particular store’s regular day off is not 
“every Wednesday” but “every day-after-the-boat-leaves.” Since 
many tourists come and return on the same “boat,” there are more 
of them for the three or four days when the boat is in dock on the 
island, and fewer of them during the two or three days that the ship 
is returning to the mainland. Terms like binkan ‘lit. between voy- 
ages’ or nakabi ‘middle days’ refer to this period and are significant 
for those in the tourist trade. A scuba diving shop may recommend 
that an island visitor stay for tswu booto ‘lit. two boats; the length of 
two voyages’ and wait to dive until the naka, when the “one-boat” 
tourists have left the island and the dive boat is less crowded. 

The word for the main islands of Japan is not hondo as most 
mainlanders would expect, but nazchi, a word which was used for 
the mainland as seen from the colonies before World War II and 
thus has an outdated, colonial, or even militaristic ring for the 
uninitiated mainland visitor. 

In addition to these lexicosemantic differences, the unique 
phonological qualities of Ogasawara Koiné Japanese mentioned 
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above often go unchecked when speakers switch their lexicon and 
syntax to standard Japanese (and understandably so when one 
considers the generally difficult-to-control nature of phonological 
characteristics). 


2.10. OGASAWARA MIXED LANGUAGE 


The Ogasawara Mixed Language is a MIXED LANGUAGE in the spe- 
cific sense of the word as defined and used by Bakker and Mous 
(1994), that is, a contact language but one that differs significantly 
from the type of contact languages linguists have traditionally stud- 
ied—pidgins and creoles in particular—in that there is no major 
grammatical restructuring present. OML basically consists of an 
English lexicon on a Japanese grammar, retaining the phonology 
of both source languages. This language variety is described in 
chapters 7 and 10 of this book. 


2.11. ETHNIC GROUPS AND THEIR NAMES 


The residents of Ogasawara are commonly grouped into three 
categories. The descendants of the non-Japanese settlers are called 
dbeikei (HARA), which can be rendered literally as ‘(people of) 
European and American descent’. These people are also called 
zairai tomin (TEX ESR) ‘lit. preexisting islanders’. In this book, I 
translate this term as ‘Westerners’. 

The descendants of the early Japanese settlers who were resi- 
dent prior to World War II are called kywtomin (IH EER) ‘old island- 
ers’. (The term Hachijoke: [/\ tA] is used to refer to the descen- 
dants of the Hachijo Island settlers, and since they form the core 
of the kyutomin population, the two terms are often used inter- 
changeably.) The third group of residents are those who migrated 
to the island after its return to Japanese control in 1968, called 
shintomin (#t ER) ‘new islanders’. 

In 1877, a “Bermudan Negro” sailor named Robert Morris 
became the first islander to take Japanese citizenship, and by 1882 
all of the settlers had been naturalized. From the beginning of Jap- 
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anese rule in the 1870s until at least 1930, distinctions are made in 
the official population records between the kikajin (J#{KA ‘natu- 
ralized people’) and the other Japanese islanders. This distinction 
was abolished not only because it was thought morally wrong to 
emphasize such a racial distinction, but also because increasing 
intermarriages were rapidly rendering such distinctions meaning- 
less. Unitil June 1897 when it was abolished, the Kikajin nyuseki 
torishimari ni kansuru sho-jyaku (Jm{LA APSA OO ICES SE 
RAN ‘Laws concerning the regulation of registered naturalized 
people’) restricted the movement of the kikajin on the Japanese 
mainland in spite of the fact that they were Japanese citizens (Tsuji 
1995, 196). Some ethnicJapanese on the island today worry that 
the term kikajin sounds ethnically bigoted, but I have never encoun- 
tered any of the older Westerners who have any strong emotional 
reactions, negative or otherwise, to the word. 

Although I use “Westerner” in this book to describe these 
people, the term is not without its problems. I have chosen the 
term after great consideration, deliberation, and consultation with 
fellow Ogasawara researchers and the islanders themselves. I shall 
address these problems and look at other terms, both Japanese and 
English, that have been used at various times to refer to the island- 
ers, both by others and by themselves. 

The first problem is that the English term “Westerner” is not 
commonly used; no one but myself, and perhaps a few people who 
reference my work, uses the term. On the other hand, the Japa- 
nese term obeikei is commonly used in Japan today. But it is neither 
embraced nor resented by the people to whom it refers. It is not 
often heard in their conversations with each other, but they do use 
it out of convenience when referring to themselves in conversa- 
tions with ethnic-Japanese listeners. In normal conversation, the 

‘ Westerners themselves simply use expressions such as “our people” 
or “we, us” to refer to their own group. When the conversation is in 
Japanese, similarly vague expressions such as wareware (first-person 
plural pronoun) are used. 

A second problem is that in the literature concerning the 
islands, the term “Westerner” refers to different groups prior to the 
arrival of the Japanese and afterward. Thus, it is a potential source 
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of confusion. In the pre-Japanese history of the islands, European 
and American settlers were contrasted with the Pacific Islander set- 
tlers. After the arrival of the Japanese, these two groups of previous 
settlers increasingly intermarried and came to be grouped together 
as Obeikei in contrast to the ethnic-Japanese. 

A third problem, then, is that the term “Westerner” is mis- 
leading when used to refer to twentieth-century islanders. This 
is because none of these people have completely “European and 
American” heritage; all are the descendants of marriages between 
European and American settlers and their Pacific Islander wives. 
For example, it is often pointed out that many of the islanders 
today are descendants of the American Nathaniel Savory. Writers 
tend to overlook the fact that all such islanders also trace their lin- 
eage back to his Guamanian wife Maria delos Santos, as well. The 
people called “Westerners” are today quite conscious and proud of 
their Pacific Islander roots. 

Despite all the problems with the word “Westerner,” however, 
I have chosen to use it throughout this book because it is the term 
in common use and because various problems could also be cited 
with the alternatives (e.g., “Bonin Islanders,” “Chichijimans,” “orig- 
inal settlers”). 
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3. ENGLISH BEFORE THE 
ARRIVAL OF JAPANESE: NATIVE 
AND CONTACT VARIETIES 


. 


Tew CHAPTER CONTENDS that an English-based contact language 
developed on the Bonin Islands in the nineteenth century and was 
used as the language of communication among the settlers there. 
The factors discussed in support of this contention are (1) the 
diversity in the languages of the first-generation settlers, (2) the 
abundance of linguistically mixed households, (3) the absence of 
formal education or literacy, (4) the nature of words reported by 
Japanese seamen shipwrecked on the island, (5) reports of com- 
munication in “English” between islanders and visitors, (6) the off- 
island experiences of islanders, (7) written references to a contact 
language, (8) the continued usage of non-English words, and (Q) 
the linguistic outcomes of similar island communities. 

As outlined in section 1.3, many scholars of language contact 
have lamented the virtual absence of data regarding language con- 
tact on the Bonins in the nineteenth century. I began research on 
this topic with the conviction that “virtually” none does not neces- 
sarily mean none whatsoever. This chapter aims to reexamine the 
existing and available materials for linguistically relevant evidence 
that previous research has overlooked. These, regrettably, are not 
the sophisticated descriptions of linguistic structure that linguists 
would prefer, but are nonetheless evidence from the firsthand re- 
ports of visitors and from the writings and voices of Bonin Island- 
ers themselves. I have quoted many primary sources, in spite of 
space limitations, because of their importance to this volume and 
because most are extremely obscure and difficult to obtain. Taken 
individually these accounts appear to be merely shreds of informa- 
tion, but taken as a whole and examined in light of linguists’ knowl- 
edge of how language functions and changes in society, they come 
together to form a picture of the linguistic situation on the islands 
in the nineteenth century. 
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3.1. DIVERSITY IN THE LANGUAGES 
OF FIRST-GENERATION SETTLERS 


The first known permanent human settlers came to the islands now 
called the Bonins in 1830. On June 26 of that year, five white men 
sailing from the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) brought with them ten 
Kanaka men and five Kanaka women. English speakers were clearly 
not in the majority. Of the first five white men to come to the is- 
land, only three were native English speakers (Nathaniel Savory 
and Aldin B. Chapin from the United States, and Richard J. Millin- 
champ from England); the other two were Genoese and Danish. 

It is not known exactly which varieties of Polynesian all the 
original Kanakas spoke. Since they sailed from Hawaii, it is logical 
to assume many were Hawaiian. John “Judge” Marquese was from 
Nuku-hiva, and so it is assumed he spoke Northern Marquesan. 
Harry Bolla Otaheite was Tahitian, so one can assume he spoke that 
language. Both arrived in 1830 and lived on the island for many 
decades (Cholmondeley 1915, v, 92). All three of these languages 
belong to the Eastern Polynesian branch of the Oceanic language 
family (which also includes the languages of Micronesia except 
Chamorro and Palauan). Grimes (1996) reports that Northern 
Marquesan has about 50% mutual intelligibility with Tahitian, and 
if we consider only lexical similarities, the estimates range from 
45% to 67%. Lexical similarities between these two languages and 
Hawaiian are also said to be over 70%. These facts indicate that the 
Pacific Islanders were to some degree able to communicate among 
themselves without necessarily resorting to a third language such 
as English. 

Following these initial settlers, others arrived in group after 
small group over the next few decades. Subsequent Pacific Islander 
settlers spoke various languages of the Austronesian language fam- 
ily. Figure 3.1 shows the genetic distances between the Austrone- 
sian languages known to have been spoken on the Bonins, but we’ 
derive from these great distances that the Pacific Islander settlers’ 
languages would have been no more mutually intelligible than 
those of the European settlers. 
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FIGURE 3.1 
Genetic Relationship among Austronesian Languages Spoken 
on the Bonins 
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From the arrival of humans on the island of Chichijima (the 
main island of the Ogasawara Archipelago), the native languages 
of the islanders were numerous and genetically varied. Just among 
the long-term settlers about whom we can infer linguistic infor- 
mation, we find over a dozen languages represented. Interestingly, 
no one language was in the majority numerically. Yet, in spite of 
the small number of English native speakers, we find in multiple 
sources (Taylor 1855; Collinson 1889; King 1898; Okuma 1966; 
discussed in section 3.6) that both first-generation settlers and sub- 
sequent island-born generations spoke “English,” or more specifi- 
cally an English-based contact language. Moreover, the evidence 
indicates that this “English” was the common means of communi- 
cation for all but a few islanders, as indicated by Russell Robertson 
(1876, 138), who writes, “I have not before noted that English is 
spoken by all the settlers, unless I except some half dozen from the 
Kingsmill group [Gilbert Islands of Kiribati], who speak their own 
language.” 

Although one of the major subgroups among the European 
settlers were those from Portuguese-speaking areas, we have almost 
no definitive evidence of these settlers’ contribution to the Bonin 
community language. However, the role of the Portuguese language 
and of Portuguese speakers in the genesis of many modern Euro- 
pean-based contact languages is well researched and documented, 
regardless of whether one subscribes to the monogenesis theory of 
pidgins or not (Sebba 1997, 72~76). This intriguing connection 
makes a closer examination of these settlers worthwhile. 

In 1837, HMS Raleigh visited Chichijima (known then as Peel 
Island). In his report to the Admiralty, Captain Michael Quin de- 
scribes the islanders. In addition to the 25 “first settlers,” he re- 
cords there were 11 “later settlers.” (Table 3.1 1s based on the de- 
tailed records he kept of island arrivals.) 

There were many transients or short-term residents on the is- 
lands about whom we have little information, linguistic or other- 
wise. These were people who, although often staying for extended 
periods, did not settle there permanently. For example, Quin (1856, 
232-33) gives accounts of the number of people who jumped ship 
on the island from 1830 to 1837, with numbers totaling 45. Yet, he 
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TABLE 3.1 
Numbers of People Disembarking on the Bonins 
(Quin 1856, 232-33) 


Original Later 


1830 ‘Schooner with original settlers 20 

1830 -+ Deserters from a schooner 3 

* 1830 Arrivals of unknown mode 2 
1831 English ship, Partridge Z 
1832 English bark, Walmer 1 
1833. English whaler, Amelia Wilson 4 
1833 English whaler, Cadmus 14 
1834 English bark, Fawn 2 
1834 English ship, Corsair 2 
1834 American ship, Howard 1 
1834 — English bark, Rochester 1 
1835 American ship, Amazon 4 
1835 English bark, John Palmer 2 
1836 American ship, Peacock rs 
1836 American schooner, Enterprise 1 
1837 English bark, Rochester 2 
1837 —_ English bark, Caroline 1 
1837 English bark, Admiral Cockburn 1 
TOTAL ARRIVALS re, 45 


reports that the number of “after-settlers” (those who arrived after 
the original 1830 band) numbered only 11 adults. The 34 people 
that this leaves unaccounted for are thought to be transients. Al- 
though the possible linguistic effects that these individuals may 
have had on the development of a community language are strictly 
speculative, this is a possibility which should not be ignored. 


3.2. LINGUISTICALLY MIXED HOUSEHOLDS 


After determining that the population of the Bonin Islands prior to 
the arrival of the Japanese was linguistically diverse, we must next 
turn to the question of what language or languages these people 
used to communicate with each other, both within the community 
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and more importantly within the home where they were raising the 
second generation of Bonin Islanders. 

There are references that indicate the settlers did not commu- 
nicate very much with each other, and they should not be ignored 
since there are so few records regarding communication on the 
islands at all. The following extracts from Bayard Taylor’s (1855) 
account of the Perry Expedition refer to Thomas Webb, an English 
seaman who, although he did not arrive on the island until 1847, 
went on to become one of the most influential settlers. 


[Webb] was civil and respectful, though silent, rarely speaking unless in 
answer to our questions. [392] 


The Englishman [Webb] stated that he had been seven years on the island. 
There was a kind of hesitation in his manner of speaking, which I fancied 
arose from an absence of intercourse with civilized society, as he seemed to 
be a man of average intelligence. There was, apparently, little association 
among the settlers. [393] 


However, Webb’s lack of verbosity in front of visitors notwith- 
standing, it is still very difficult to imagine a society in which the 
people did not communicate with each other at all. According to 
the records of visitors to the islands, we know that the populations 
of Chichijima and Hahajima combined ranged in the dozens dur- 
ing the mid-nineteenth century. From the smallness of the total 
population, it is virtually unthinkable that the settlers were not able 
to communicate with each other in some form or fashion. 

Indeed, most of the available evidence contradicts Taylor’s im- 
pressions and does suggest the tiny, ethnically diverse community 
of fewer than 50 people was not a segregated one. From various 
records we know that most of the men on the island were West- 
erners. Although some of the original Kanaka men such as Harry 
Bolla Otaheite and John “Judge” Marquese (mentioned earlier) 
remained on the island and were central to the community, many 
apparently did not stay on the island for long (Head and Daws 
1968, 63). 

Of the women who came to the island, we know of none for 
whom English was a native language. If a Western man on the 
island had a female companion, she was without exception a 
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Pacific Islander. Thus, the children born on the island were all 
raised either by mothers whose first languages were Austronesian 
or by second-generation women born on the island, themselves 
raised by such women. Nevertheless, we can assume that most or 
all of these women had some command of a pidginized English 
in order to Communicate with their husbands and others in the 
society: Furthermore, as we discuss below, children raised on the 
island are reported to have been able to communicate in English, 
a factor which strengthens the hypothesis that their mothers knew 
some English-related variety as well. 

Our knowledge of the ethnically mixed households during this 
period comes from twentieth-century studies such as Goldschmidt 
(1927) and Wagenseil (1962), but we also have firsthand records 
of domestic aspects of life on the island in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. William Samuel Waithman Ruschenberger (1838), who 
subsequently became the fleet surgeon to the British East India 
Squadron and eventually the senior medical officer of the Navy, 
recorded the following upon his visit to Peel Island as a Navy sur- 
geon in 1836. 


Most of the white men have one or two wives, natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. In all, there are nineteen women on the island, among whom in- 
fanticide and infidelity, which they are at no pains to conceal from their 
husbands, are common; and this is in a population not exceeding forty 
souls! [302] 


Here Mr. Mazarra [sic] met us, and led us toward the little village, at the 
entrance of which are several broad-leafed trees. Several Sandwich island- 
ers, men and women, were lounging on some rough hewn logs, beneath 
their shade. We halted here for a moment, and Mr. Chapin and an English- 
man came forward to welcome us. [305] 


We were now led through the village, consisting of half a dozen comfort- 
able huts, each fenced in with vertical posts of cabbage-tree, including a 
small garden in front. We were conducted to the dwelling of Mr. Chap- 
in.... A door between the beds communicated with two inner apartments, 
half the size of the first, in which women were engaged in affairs of the 
household.... Such is the general style of the huts of this new settlement, 
which is called Clarkston {Blossom Village or Susaki]. [306-7] 
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We can see from this and other passages that the Westerners 
and Pacific Islanders on Peel Island did not live in segregated so- 
cieties and that the households on the island were linguistically 
mixed ones. : 

In order to get an idea of the linguistic situation of households 
in the early and mid-nineteenth century, let us look at table 3.2. 
It shows the known early male settlers, the languages they spoke, 
and the period they are known to have lived on the island. Female 
islanders are listed here only as the spouses to illustrate the point 
about households, but also because the scarcity of information re- 
garding females makes individual listings for them impractical. 

As the last column in this table shows, there are many island- 
ers for whom we have no evidence of offspring. It is possible that 
some of these men had children but their last names have not re- 
mained because their children (or grandchildren) were all female. 
Another possibility is that they had male children who remained 
bachelors or died before reaching adulthood. Nonetheless, it is im- 
portant not to discount the contributions that childless islanders 
may have made to the construction and maintenance of a com- 
munity language in that they formed a part of the linguistic com- 
munity in which all island children grew up. (See section 5.3.4 on 
the influence of individuals in small communities.) 

The overwhelming majority of households on the Bonins in 
this period did not share a common native language and thus 
would have had to use a nonnative pidginized form of language 
to communicate. This means that tertiary hybridization occurred, 
and this is the main mechanism leading to the stabilization of a 
pidgin (Holm 1988, 5; Sebba 1997, 103). 


3.3. ABSENCE OF FORMAL EDUCATION 


When considering the nature of the English language variety used | 
on the Bonins, we should consider literacy, education, and other 
social factors that usually facilitate standard language usage. Lit- 
eracy often tends to support or to strengthen concepts of language 
norms, but in the linguistic history of the islands, we do not have 
to deal much with these complications, because the available evi- 
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dence shows that most of the first-generation settlers and probably 
most of the second-generation islanders were illiterate. 

In the absence of opportunities for formal training in English, 
all of the nonnative users of English on the island are assumed to 
have acquired the language through simple day-to-day contact and 
“natural acquisition.” This situation would certainly have facilitated 
the development of a pidginized form of English. The power re- 
lationships among the various linguistic groups on the island in- 
dicate that the European and Pacific Island settlers had sufficient 
motivation for acquiring English. The original colony itself was 
established in the name of Great Britain by a leader who claimed 
British citizenship (Mazarro) and three native English speakers. 

It is unreasonable, however, to believe that the early Pacific Is- 
lander settlers had any formal training in English. Western schools 
were only established in the Sandwich Islands in 1820, and for sev- 
eral decades the focus was on reading and writing in the Hawaiian 
language, not English (Carr 1972, 4). Hawaiian occupied a firm 
position as the language of formal situations (Reinecke 1969). 
Although Hawaiian Pidgin English, as an identifiable variety, did 
not develop until Asian workers arrived in the 1870s (Sebba 1997, 
171), the existence in Hawaii of early Pacific pidgin words is docu- 
mented as early as 1791 (Carr 1972, 4). 

We know that Nathaniel Savory was highly literate from the 
correspondence he carried on with his family in Massachusetts 
(Cholmondeley 1915, 43-88, has numerous examples of these). 
He also kept a diary every day after arriving on the island, but it was 
lost in the big tsunami of 1872 (126). 

Aldin Chapin (another of the original 1830 settlers) also ap- 
pears to have been highly literate. Ruschenberger (1838, 306) 
writes of his 1836 visit: 


A table, covered with newspapers and writing materials, and over it, upon 
the wall, hung a spy glass, and a thin manuscript, headed ‘Laws of the 
Bonin Isles.’ A sea chest stood on each side of the room, and a bed, with 
calico curtains, filled each corner. A few French prints, and a shelf of fifty 
or sixty miscellaneous volumes, occupied rather than adorned the walls. 
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Captain Richard Collinson of HMS Enterprise also attests to 
Chapin’s literacy in a record of his 1851 visit. 


I also had the gratification of increasing Mr. Chapin’s library, which I have 
little doubt affords the old patriarch some gratification, and may possibly 
be useful to the rising generation. [Collinson 1889, 118] 


As for the literacy of the other original and early settlers, it 
appears only one other person was literate, as we see in the follow- 


ing. 


Chapin was the most literate man at Port Lloyd, a natural keeper of the 
‘laws.’ The settlers’ code was simple enough, suitable to a colony where 
only three men (including Savory and Chapin but not Mazarro) could 
write their names. [Head and Daws 1968, 63] 


Subsequent decades saw the addition of only one prominent 
literate settler to the population in the person of Thomas Webb, 
who did not come to the island until almost two decades after the 
initial settlers’ arrival. Russell Robertson, a British official living in 
Yokohama who visited Chichijima in November 1875, reports the 
following. 


Of books, with the exception of a few I saw in Webb’s house, there are 
none, and, Webb excepted, no one on the Islands can either read or write. 
{Robertson 1876, 133] 


When Englishman Lionel Berners Cholmondeley made his vis- 
its to the island between 1894 and 1897, the Japanese had already 
begun bilingual education (section 4.5), but his description of the 
island society in the aftermath of Savory’s death in 1874 does not 
indicate that any of the settlers were literate at the time except 
Webb. 


Thomas Webb, after Nathaniel Savory, was the man of greatest conse- 
quence on the island. He had the advantage of being a scholar; and, be- 
ing the possessor of a Bible and perhaps of an English Prayer Book, was 
generally called on to perform rites of baptism and burial. [Cholmondeley 
1915, 122] 
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Since there was no school or formal education of any kind on 
the island, as far as is known, most of the subsequent generations 
were illiterate until the Japanese initiated bilingual education in 
the 1870s. Robertson’s blanket statement of islander illiteracy in- 
dicates that Webb did not pass his reading and writing skills on 
even to his own children. As for Savory, Cholmondeley makes it 
clear that he made no effort to pass along his knowledge to his 
offspring. 


The question we may now turn to consider is, how Nathaniel played the 
part of a father to his children. In the matter of education—so far as teach- 
ing them to read and write—it may be said at once that he faced a problem 
that fairly baffled him. He was no schoolmaster; their mother could do 
nothing; there was nobody else to whom he could turn, and he gave the 
problem up. [Cholmondeley 1915, 158] 


3.4. REPORTS FROM SHIPWRECKED 
JAPANESE SEAMEN (1840) 


Japanese records give us a glimpse into the type of language being 
used on the islands during the first decade of settkement. A word 
list compiled by shipwrecked Japanese seamen contains concrete 
evidence of language contact on the Bonins at the time. In addi- 
tion to the words of obvious Hawaiian or English origin in the list, 
there are others that cannot be readily accounted for and indicate 
the effects of other languages, as well as possible evidence of the 
reduplication of English words, a process often observed in Pacific 
pidgins. . 

In 1840, a small Japanese fishing vessel, the Chukichi-maru, 
from Otomoura in Kesen-gun, Rikuoku (present-day Otomo-cho 
in Rikuzen Takata-shi, Iwate Prefecture), was caught in a storm and 
badly damaged. The seamen were blown drastically off course and 
drifted until being rescued by the inhabitants of an island who they 
found spoke a strange and unfamiliar language. They lived on the 
island for 63 days, repaired their boat with the aid of the islanders 
who had befriended them, and made their way back to the Jap- 
anese mainland on their own. For years there was disagreement 
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about the actual location of the islands. It was even suggested that 
these islands might have been Hawaii, but from the late nineteenth 
century, it has been clear that these islands were Hahajima and 
Chichijima of the Ogasawara Group. According to the seamen, the 
islanders numbered 38 (25 males, 13 females; including 8 chil- 
dren). This number roughly matches the figures (36 people) given 
by Quin in 1837. Although we cannot be certain whether the sea- 
men interacted to the same extent with all the islanders, we can see 
from the numbers that they were aware of all the people on the 
islands at the time. 

Upon returning to the Japanese mainland, the seamen were 
interrogated by government officials. (In this era, leaving the coun- 
try or fraternizing with foreigners was punishable by death in Ja- 
pan.) The complete record of the details they gave of the island 
and its inhabitants includes a list of 53 words and phrases that the 
Japanese seamen recalled the native islanders using. 

Until recently there was little academic concern for this list, 
with Ogasawara scholars making only vague comments that it con- 
tained words identifiable as both Hawaiian and English. Recently, 
Ogasawara resident and local language scholar Fuyuo Nobushima 
(1997) has written an excellent paper on the nature of each indi- 
vidual word in the list. Table 3.3 contains words and phrases re- 
ported to have been in use on the islands where the Japanese sea- 
men were shipwrecked. 

The etymologies are based on Nobushima’s, with several alter- 
ations made by myself. An analysis of the 53 expressions shows that 
11 are English, 36 are Hawaiian, and 6 are of unclear origin. Some 
of the etymological claims are conjecture, but overall they reflect 
linguistic principles regarding borrowings, phonological changes, 
and semantic shifts, as well as the pragmatic problems associated 
with language contact. 

Most of the dissimilarities between words reported and those 
proposed for their sources can be explained by regular sound cor- 
respondences. Many of these (the voicing of some voiceless conso- 
nants, between /i/ and /e/, for example) seem to reflect characteris- 
tics of the dialect of the Japanese seamen’s home region. 

There is one thing that no analysis of the list alone can tell 
us: Were the Hawaiian words used only by the Hawaiians and the 
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TABLE 3.3 


53 


Words Reported in Use on Island by Shipwrecked Japanese Seamen 


Reported 
Word 


(romanized) 


noushi 


maufur 


bare 
nele 


neho 
heihei1yao 
bou 
wayou 
raho 
wobowo 
woure 
wokore 
towohe 
teuha 
wowara 
roshiu 
yeyama 
bakeke 
tei 
aiboboka 


ibaka 
ikaha 
babare 
gama 
borome 


bou 
baahei 
baahe 
haheyoro 
bora 
baba 
aibohawo 
hawo 
bakete 
keite 
huha 
motsukou 


“3 


Reported 
Meaning 


‘nose 
‘mouth’ 
‘hand’ 


‘leg, foot’ 


‘tooth’ 

‘ear’ 

‘head’ 
‘breast’ 
‘scrotum’ 
‘belly’ 

“penis’ 
‘buttocks’ 
‘vagina’ 
“back’ 

‘white potato’ 
‘red potato’ 
‘black potato’ 
‘dried bonito fish’ 
‘tea’ 
‘tobacco’ 


‘tobacco’ 
‘clothing’ 
‘straw hat’ 
‘sandals’ 
‘broom’ 
‘rifle’ 

‘knife’ 

‘small sword’ 
‘a saw’ 

‘cup’ 

‘table’ 

‘tea kettle’ 
‘kettle’ 
‘bucket’ 
‘small bucket’ 
‘pig’ 

‘mother ship’ 


Proposed 
Language 
of Origin 
English 
English 
Hawaiian 


Hawaiian 


Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
English 

English 

Hawaiian 
English 

Hawaiian 


Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 


Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 
Hawaiian 


Proposed 
Onginal 
Form 


nose 

mouth 

pale ‘to ward off, 
thrust aside’ 

nee ‘to step, 
march, creep’ 

niho 

pepeiao 

po’o 

waiu 

laho 

‘opu 

ule 

‘okole 


radish 
yam 


pakeke ‘sweet potato’ 


tea 

ipu paka (baka) 
‘tobacco pipe’ 

paka (baka) 

kappa 

papale 

kama’a 

pulumi (burumi); 
Tahitian poromu 

pu 

pahi 

pahi 

pahi olo 

pola (bola) 

papa 

ipu hao 

hao ‘metal tool’ 

bakete 

bakete 

pua‘a 


moku ‘boat’ 


TABLE CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Sound 
Correspon- 
dence, etc. 


object/action 
confusion 

object/action 
confusion 

efi 

h/p 

b/p 


wo/'o; b/p 
wo/p 
wo/’d 

t/k 

t/k 

wo/p 


efi 
b/p 


i/¢; b/p 
i/o; h/p 
b/p 


b/p; e/i 


b/p; ou/u 
b/p; e/t 
b/p 

h/p; e/t 
b/p 

b/p 

a/; b/p 
wo/o 
b/p 

b/p 

h/p 
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TABLE 3.3 (CONTINUED) 
Words Reported in Use on Island by Shipwrecked Japanese Seamen 


Reported Reported Proposed Proposed Sound 
Word Meaning Language = Original Correspon- 
(romanized) of Origin Form * dence, etc. 
batsubatsu ‘lighter, jolly (boat)’ English boat b/p; t/k (redu- 
plication 
of boat) 

woshiyubu ‘passenger ship’ English ship wo/o; b/p 
hanbashi ‘compass needle’ English compass b/p 
kaiton ‘captain’ Portuguese capitdo; English 

captain 
maiten ‘boss’ P ? 
houkou ‘a cook’ Tahitian tutu?; ou/u 

reduplication 

of English cook? 
wowaka ‘water’ English water wo/d; k/t 
hayahaya ‘fire’ English fire reduplication 
you ‘man’ English you ou/u 
mei ‘woman’ English me ei/e 
kaukau ‘eat’ Hawaiian kaukau 

Pidgin 
imoyai ‘sleep’ Hawaiian  hiamoe, moe i/e 
banebane ‘copulation, sex’ Hawaiian panipani b/p; e/i 
nao nao used when refusing English no, no; Port. nao 
something 

arouha said placing right Hawaiian aloha 


hand above eye 
to people coming 
in from outside or 
to those returning 
aina name of this island Hawaiian ‘aina ‘land’ 
used by islanders 


English ones used only by the English speakers, or were all of these 
words being used by all of the islanders? One aspect that does in- 
deed suggest the development of a pidgin is the reduplication of 
English words. The forms the Japanese recorded as koukou (from - 
the English cook), batsubatsu (from boat), and hayahaya (from fire) 
are (according to Nobushima’s analysis) examples of this. 

The seamen record kaukau (not katkai, the word found in con- 
tact languages throughout the Pacific) to mean ‘eating’. Kaukau is 
a word used in Hawaiian Pidgin (not Hawaiian), thought to have 
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originated in Coastal Chinese Pidgin, but recorded in use in Hawaii 
in 1791 and again in 1820 (Carr 1972, 98). This term is probably 
related to kazkai used in contact languages throughout the Pacific 
(see section 3:9). 

Another point of interest is the word wowaka. If this does in- 
deed derive from water, then the t/k alteration indicates the usage 
of English words by the Polynesian settlers, speakers for whom 
these sounds would have had some phonological correspondence. 
There is no linguistic reason to believe that this substitution is at- 
tributable to the Japanese seamen. 

Considering both the population of the island and the con- 
tents of the word list in table 3.3 (as well as fragmentary evidence 
from other sources discussed in section 3.6 below), it is possible to 
speculate that the common means of communication on the island 
contained linguistic elements from both Hawaiian and English and 
possibly from other languages. 


3.5. PACIFIC INFLUENCES 


Pacific languages had their influence on the early Bonins. Nonlin- 
guistic contributions by Oceanic cultures to the coalescing island 
culture of this era are apparent as well. The shipwrecked Japanese 
made sketches of Caucasian-looking men (note the beards and bot- 
tons on their shirts) fishing from outrigger canoes (figure 3.2). 

In the following decade, lithographs and texts created by Com- 
modore Perry’s crew recorded the mixture of Pacific and Western 
cultures. In the early Meiji period (1876s and 1880s), Japanese 
scholars and photographers documented the life of the Bonin Is- 
landers living in houses constructed of palm leaves and wearing 
loose-fitting white clothes resembling those common in the Ha- 
walian islands in that day. These photographs show that Western- 
ers still fished in outrigger canoes using tools and methods which 
they or their parents and grandparents had brought from Oceania. 
They hunted the fauna and gathered the flora that naturally more 
closely resembled that of Polynesia and Micronesia than mainland 
Japan, and these similarities are reflected in the borrowed vocabu- 
lary used in the terminology related to these things (section 3.7). 
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FIGURE 3.2 
Sketch of Western Bonin Islanders Fishing from Outrigger Canoe (1840s) 
(Kurata 1983, 15) 


ws esau 


= 


The language and culture of the Bonin Islands is typically por- 
trayed as a mixture of English (Western) and Japanese. But it is im- 
portant to emphasize that the influence of Pacific languages on the 
Bonins was not a single event at the beginning of this community’s 
history, but rather a recurring factor throughout two centuries. We 
will see in sections 4.7 and 8.5 that Pacific Island languages and 
culture have contributed significantly to the multiethnic commu- 
nity of the Bonins. 


3.6. ISLANDERS’ LINGUISTIC CONTACT 
WITH OUTSIDERS 


3.6.1. FIRST-GENERATION SETTLERS’ EXPERIENCES PRIOR TO SET- . 
TLING ON THE ISLANDS. Circumstantial evidence would indicate 
that the first-generation settlers had exposure to Pacific contact 
languages (probably English-based) prior to their arrival on the 
island. As far as is known, every one of the Pacific Islander settlers 
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reached Chichijima on the ships of Westerners. This presupposes 
at least some command of a European tongue, probably a contact 
variety of English. We must also recall that many of the Western 
male settlers, including Savory and Webb, were originally seamen, 
SO we can. assume they too had had ample exposure to early Pacific 
contact varieties before their arrival on the island. 

Even for those who had not been seamen, simply getting to 
the island would have required a great deal of time for Westerners, 
and we know that many had been living on other Pacific Islands 
prior to their migration to the Bonins. These include the original 
group of settlers, who sailed from Honolulu; the patriarch of the 
Gilley clan, William Penn Gilley, who appears to have spent time in 
Hawaii as a boy; and George Robinson, who arrived from the Caro- 
line Islands (Shepardson 1998, chapters 1 and 11). Settlers such 
as these would already have had exposure to early Pacific pidgins 
there before ever arriving on Peel Island. 

Furthermore, several of the settlers were natives of regions in 
which Atlantic contact languages would have been in wide usage. 
Joachim Gonzales’s home, Cape Verde, figures very prominently in 
the history of European-based contact languages worldwide. Fran- 
cis Silva, mentioned in early records, was from Faial Island in the 
Azores. J. Spencer, who arrived years later, is described as a “Negro 
from Bermuda,” as is Robert Morris (or Myers). It is possible that 
these men encountered Atlantic contact languages on their voy- 
ages.! 


3.6.2. ISLANDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONTACT WITH VISITORS. A 
common impression of the Bonin Islands settlers is that they were 
isolated in the middle of the Pacific, and this is largely true. How- 
ever, we know that several ships a year entered Port Lloyd (the port 
at Chichijima, now known as Futami-wan [—Ay¥)). According to 
a report by Nathaniel Savory, 24 ships (22 of them whalers) put 
into port during the 31 months between January 1, 1833, and July 
1, 1835 (Clement 1905, 190). After this, we also know that ships 
arrived at least frequently enough to enable Savory to correspond 
with his relatives in Massachusetts (Cholmondeley 1915, 43-88). 
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The pace of visitors had grown by 1838, when Captain P. I. 
Blake of the HMS Larne records the following in a report he filed 
to the authorities in Great Britain: 


During the last season, about twelve or fourteen of these ships, English 
and American, called at Port Lloyd for refreshments on an average each 
of them consumed there and took away produce and Stock to the amount 
of from five to six hundred dollars, part of which is generally settled for by 
barter, especially in tobacco and spirits, which are apparently both of them 
much in demand throughout the Pacific. One Whaler I was informed, 
took away between sixty and seventy hogs, with a proportionate quantity 
of yams, sweet potatoes, maize, etc. In addition to those that have entered 
the harbour (a list of which is noted in the annexed paper no. 2) several 
have called off, and sent in their boats with trusty crews for supplies (which 
have been frequently done at great hazard) from the fear of their crews 
deserting should they enter the Port and this it appears is the greatest evil 
complained of. [Blake 1838, 115] 


In his “annexed” (appended) list entitled “A List of Whalers, 
English and American that called at Port Loyd, Bonin Islands for 
refreshments etc, during the last season—viz between April and 
September 1838,” he lists seven English ships by name and notes 
“Three or four more called off, and received supplies, but did not 
enter the harbour. Names not remembered.” He lists four Ameri- 
can ships by name and notes that two others stopped as well (Blake 
1838, 124-25). This totals 16 or 17 ships within a six-month pe- 
riod. The islands were becoming an important stop for ships cross- 
ing the Pacific. 

We can see from this report that Bonin Islanders not only had 
frequent visitors, with whom they bartered and traded, but also that 
they had outsider “guests” in the form of deserters, a few of whom 
stayed on the island permanently but many of whom moved on. 

Passengers on these ships occasionally stayed on the Bonins for 
varying periods of time. We saw previously (table 3.1) that Michael . 
Quin’s 1837 records indicate there was a relatively large number of 
short-term island residents. The presence of such transients comes 
as no surprise; other islands in the Pacific were peopled with such 
beachcombers in this era. The research site Micronesian Seminar 
has an archive with 542 documented cases of beachcombers on 
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Chuuk, Kosrae, Palau, Pohnpei, Yap, and the Marshall Islands dur- 
ing the nineteenth century (Hezel 2006). The flow of transients 
into the Bonins would have added further variety to the islands’ 
linguistic mixture. 

The ships’ that sailed the Pacific in the nineteenth century 
(and before). had crews from various linguistic backgrounds. The 
often-quoted figure that the crew of Lord Nelson’s flagship, HMS 
Victory, contained no fewer than 14 different nationalities, whether 
entirely accurate or not, nonetheless typifies the linguistic variation 
of ships’ crews. These men often communicated with one anoth- 
er, as well as with the various peoples they encountered in various 
ports of call, through the means of a nautical jargon, often called 
South Seas Jargon or Pacific Jargon English. 

The ships that put into port at Chichijima provided an oppor- 
tunity for the islanders to come in contact with this language vari- 
ety. Although these contacts were temporary, they did nonetheless 
last for days or weeks at a time (particularly if ships were making 
repairs). Moreover, we know from various firsthand accounts that 
these contacts were between whole crews of the ships and a large 
portion of the islanders, and not simply formal interactions be- 
tween the captain and a local leader. 


3.6.3. FIRST-GENERATION PACIFIC ISLANDER SETTLERS’ COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WITH OUTSIDERS. When ships visited the Bonins, the cap- 
tains frequently mentioned their experiences communicating with 
the Bonin Islanders in their logs. Table 3.4 lists all such logs which 
are known to mention contact with the islands. 

Many stated that, although the islanders were able to commu- 
nicate with them, the islanders’ English was poor. These descrip- 
tions support the interpretation of the islanders’ language as a 
contact variety of English, and indeed other factors support this 
theory as well. 

In the record of his visit to Peel Island in 1836, Ruschenberger 
mentions communicating with a Pacific Islander settler. 


A canoe loaded with melons and pumpkins floated on its [the stream’s] 
surface; and a Sandwich Islander, asleep in the shade of a rock hard by, 
declared it to lead to some habitation or cultivated ground. [1838, 309] 
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TABLE 3.4 
Early Written Records by Visitors to the Bonins 


Year of Visitor Ship Sources 

Viasat 

1823 Capt. James J. Coffin American whaler Cholmondeley (1915) 

Transit 

1827 Capt. Frederick HMS Blossom Beechey (1831) 
William Beechey 

1827 Lt. George Peard HMS Blossom Peard (1973) 

1828 Frédéric Lutke (Fedor Corvette Senéiiavin Lutke (1835) 
Petrovich Litke) (Sentavine) 

1836 Navysurgeon Dr. William American barque Ruschenberger (1838) 
Samuel Waithman Volunteer. 
Ruschenberger 

1837 Capt. Michael Quin HMS Raleigh Quin (1837, 1856) 

1840 Surgeon John Wilson Gipsy Forster (1991) 

1851 Capt. Richard Collinson HMS Enterprise Collinson (1852, 1889) 

1853 Bayard Taylor (Perry) USS Susquehanna Taylor (1855) 

1853 Samuel Williams, Chinese USS Saratoga Williams (1910) 
Interpreter (Perry) 

1853 __—‘ Francis L. Hawks (Perry) USS Powhatan Hawks (1856) 

1853 John S. Sewall, Captain’s USS Powhatan Sewall (1905) 
Clerk (Perry) 

1854 John Sproston, USS Macedonian Sakanishi (1940) 


Midshipman (Perry) 


In the records of Collinson, mentioned previously, we find the 
following record of the communication between the visiting En- 
glish speakers and the Pacific Islander settlers in 1851. 


As we drew in, a canoe under sail crossed our bows, the sole occupant of 
which was soon on board. He had but small clothing, and less English, but 
managed, however, to let us know that his name was Harry, that he was a 
pilot, and that he had pigs, turtles, yams and onions for sale. [1889, 112] 


This passage does indeed provide bits of information about the 
linguistic situation. While the man’s English is characterized as 
limited, he nonetheless manages to convey his name, his ability to 
pilot ships, and his desire to sell goods. 

Bayard Taylor (1855) also writes of his party’s experiences 
communicating with the Pacific Islander settlers on Chichijima on 
June 14, 1853. These episodes, as with the ones we just saw, verify 
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that non-Western inhabitants of the island did indeed have some 
control over an English-based language variety. 


Presently a South-Sea Islander, in a coarse cotton shirt and pantaloons, 
and with one half of his face tattooed a light blue, made his appearance. 
He said he was a native of Nukaheva, in the Marquesas, and his name was 
“Judge.” He conducted us around the corner of the mountain, where the 
valley opened westward to the sea.... I asked him to accompany us to the 
southern extremity of the island, which he said was about three or four 
miles distant. There was no path, and he did not seem inclined to go, but 
he sent his boy after a companion, who, he said, could pilot us over the 
hills. The latter was a tawny native of Otaheite [Tahiti], and spoke very 
little English. He confessed that he knew the way, as well as the wild-boar 
haunts in the woods, but refused to go without the Judge. As it was next to 
impossible to find our way without a guide, I settled the matter by taking 
both. [401-2] 


The Tahitian here is the “Harry” mentioned by Collinson. The 
following pages contain more of Taylor’s (1855) references to this 
intercultural encounter. 


The Otaheitan informed us we were in the neighborhood of wild boars. 
[403] 
The Otaheitan professed to know the way. [404] 


The guides called the place “Southeast Bay.” They stated that it was fre- 
quently visited by whalers for food and water... The natives said that there 
was no other way of returning except the ravine by which we came. [406] 


He [the Judge] declared that this was the usual road. [407] 


We see from these detailed firsthand reports that Judge was 
able to convey that (1) he was from Nukaheva, (2) his name was 
Judge, (3) the distance to the tip of the island was 3 to 4 miles, 
and (4) he was sending for someone who could guide them. Harry 
conveyed that he (1) knew the way to the tip of the island, (2) knew 
where boars were, and (3) would not go unless Judge accompanied 
them. One or both of the men conveyed that (1) they were a half 
mile from the sea, (2) the place was called “Southeast Bay,” (3) 
whalers often came looking for water or food, and (4) the only way 
to return was through the ravine whence they came. 
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The information conveyed here is much more abstract and 
complex than the sort of “here and now” facts transmitted in, for 
example, a contact situation where the interlocutors point to ob- 
jects and ask their names. We can conclude that the islander(s) 
had the English communication abilities to relate information to 
English speakers whom they had just met (and by implication to 
comprehend the Americans’ utterances as well). In spite of this 
rather high level of information exchange, we find Harry’s speech 
characterized as poor English. This seeming contradiction suggests 
the use of a contact language. 


3.6.4. ISLAND-BORN SECOND-GENERATION SPEAKERS’ COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH VisIToRS. The original European settlers almost all 
bore children with Polynesian wives. Not only did these Polyne- 
sian women not speak English as their native language, but neither 
did the overwhelming majority of the men. If these couples used 
a pidginized form of English to communicate with each other in- 
side the home and to communicate with their neighbors, then it 
would have been this language to which their children were ex- 
posed. Thus, circumstances would have been highly conducive to 
the acquisition by native speakers of a pidgin, in other words for 
creolization to occur. However, as we shall see, what developed was 
not a full-fledged creole but a creoloid. 

Samuel Williams, the Chinese interpreter for Perry aboard the 
USS Saratoga, left a journal of his experiences. He describes his 
party’s first encounter with a Chichijima resident on their first ar- 
rival on the morning of June 14, 1853. 


A Hawaiian—a youth born on the island came off to pilot us if needed, 
and about nine o’clock [in the morning] we anchored. [Williams 1910, 
29] 


The night of his arrival, Williams visits the homes of several set- 
tlers, and we discover that this “Hawaiian” youth is actually one of 
the Gonzales children. 


One of them was occupied by a Portuguese who had lived here twenty-one 
years and has had ten children, only one (our pilot erewhile) of whom now 
lives with him. [29] 
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The Gonzales boy who acted as the Americans’ guide was born 
of a Portuguese-speaking father and a Hawaiian-speaking mother. 
Nonetheless, he was able to communicate with the American visi- 
tors to the extent that he served as their guide in spite of the fact 
that he was still living with his parents and presumably had not yet 
had any of-the off-island experiences (education in Oahu, work 
on a seagoing vessel) that his fellow islanders had. In view of the 
lack of opportunities for formal English training and in light of 
our knowledge about the linguistic makeup of the island popula- 
tion (the extremely few native speakers of English), we can only 
assume that this youth spoke a naturally acquired contact variety 
of English. 


3.6.5. FIRST-GENERATION SETTLERS’ OFF-ISLAND EXPERIENCES. In 
spite of the fact that the Bonins were largely isolated from the 
outside world during the early decades of their settlement, Bonin 
Islanders did nonetheless maintain links with Polynesia and Micro- 
nesia. Historical records tell us that several of the first-generation 
European settlers traveled back and forth to Guam (and less often 
to Hawaii) in the almost half century between their arrival in the 
1830s and the arrival of the Japanese in the 1870s (Cholmondeley 
1915, 18, 19, 33, 115, 121, etc.). We may assume they encountered 
both Pacific languages as well as Pacific contact varieties of English. 
USS Macedonian Midshipman John Sproston, who visited Peel Is- 
land as part of Commodore Perry’s fleet, left the following journal 
entry for April 20, 1854: 


Collins [Joseph Cullens], Webb and Bravo are the names of three other 
old settlers. Webb has gone in the Am[erican] whale-ship, Bowditch, as 
first mate, but will return again. [Sakanishi 1940, 277] 


Thomas Webb was, along with Nathaniel Savory and Joachim 
Gonzales, one of the most influential of the early settlers and one 
who left his mark on the island in the form of descendants. It is not 
unlikely that islanders like Webb who had worked on ships came in 
contact with nautical pidgins (see Clark 1979). 

We know that in later years Webb had to intercede between 
the newly arrived Japanese officials and the islanders. Webb could 
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not speak Japanese; the Japanese had brought their own Japanese- 
English translators. However, from the evidence we have exam- 
ined thus far, it follows that the islanders may not have understood 
mainstream English because they spoke a contact variety. In this 
case, it would have been necessary for someone such as Webb, who 
understood both the islanders’ contact variety of English and the 
standard English spoken by the Japanese officials, to translate be- 
tween the two. 


3.6.6. SECOND-GENERATION ISLANDERS’ OFF-ISLAND STUDY AND 
WORK EXPERIENCES. In addition to their contacts with visiting sea- 
men, many of the second-generation islanders lived away from the 
island for extended periods. This further increased the possibilities 
for their coming into contact with other languages, particularly Pa- 
cific varieties of contact language. 

In 1851, Collinson recorded the following when visiting Chi- 
chijima: 
Since the isle has been settled (about twenty-one years), there have been 
born on the isle twenty-six children, of which twenty-one were boys and 
five girls; twelve children have died, ten boys and two girls; and also eight 
male adults and six females. Some of the men have been left here sick 
from the ships; the greater part of the boys, all but four are gone away 
on board different ships; and two of the girls are gone to Oahu for their 
education. [1889, 114] 


Of the 11 island-born boys still alive at the time, no fewer than 
seven (two-thirds) were living away aboard ships. Two of the three 
female children were also receiving their educations in Hawaii. 
The observation made in 1851 that two of the island girls were 
in Oahu being educated seems to contradict Robertson’s 1875 re- 
port (mentioned in section 3.3) that Webb was the only literate 
person on the island. We may speculate on several possible expla- 
nations for this. (1) The girls, for various reasons, may not have 
returned from Hawaii, in which case they would not have brought 
outside language varieties back to the island as I suggest. (2) They 
may indeed have returned from Hawaii in the 1850s, but moved 
away again or died by the time of Robertson’s visit two decades 
later. (3) They may have received educations which did not include 
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literacy (e.g., learning manners, to sew), or they may have learned 
to read and write only Hawaiian and Robertson may not have con- 
sidered this knowledge “literacy.” 

The boys were most certainly surrounded by speakers of ship 
jargon or Pacific English Pidgin, and the girls were most likely liv- 
ing in an environment of Hawaiian and a Hawaiian-influenced va- 
riety of English. 

Thus, we find that the islanders did not live in complete isola- 
tion during the decades before the arrival of the Japanese in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Rather, they experienced 
repeated language contact not only in dealing with their fellow 
settlers, but with visitors to the island and in their own off-island 
experiences. In this way, younger islanders would have had numer- 
ous and extended opportunities to hear other Pacific languages, 
Pacific contact languages, and other varieties of English. 

Hawaiian Pidgin English is not thought to have developed un- 
til Asian and Latin workers arrived the 1870s. Nonetheless, as Carr 
(1972, 5) points out, “The fact is that even during the decades 
when the major linguistic contact in the Island was confined to two 
languages, Hawaiian and English, the learning problems were for- 
midable, and the indigenous language had a marked effect upon 
the spoken English.” 


3.7. NON-ENGLISH LEXICAL ITEMS 


Many words in use on the Bonins even in the late twentieth cen- 
tury are thought to be derived from the contact with Pacific Island 
languages that occurred from the 180s until the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Today these lexemes are used not only in the En- 
glish of the Bonins, but in Ogasawara Japanese and the Ogasawara 
Mixed Language as well. Hawaiian words form the majority of the 
Oceanic-language words we find on the Bonins. Since Polynesian 
migration to the islands occurred only in the early history of the 
settlement, it seems clear that most of these words came to the 
island during the first half of the nineteenth century, so in spite of 
their continued usage in the twentieth century, they are discussed 
in this chapter. 
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Much of the information about these comes from Fuyuo No- 
bushima (1998), who actively works, with no academic affiliation, 
collecting island words and researching their etymologies. Addi- 
tional words (and some alternative etymologies) have come from 
my own fieldwork and research. 

Words from Oceanic languages are particularly prevalent in 
plant and animal names. In table 3.5, I show the Bonin word form 
(with alternate pronunciations), followed by its meaning on the 
Bonins, and its proposed etymology (language of origin, original 
word form, and original meaning if different from the Bonins). 

Many place-names of Oceanic-language origin exist on the Bo- 
nins as well, including Pukunui (from Haw. puka nui ‘big hole’), 
Puhi Island, and Holey Point (because the respective fish can be 
found at these places). The place name Aki is said by islanders to be 
of Hawaiian origin, but there is no strong and clear theory about 
the actual etymology of the name. 

The Bonin Island tree bitde-biide is universally known on the 
island. The word was used as the title of a verse by the popular Japa- 
nese writer Hakushii Kitahara (AGJA #K) in 1929 and has reached 
symbolic proportions on the islands. It is used as the name of a bar, 
as the name of the school’s annual Cultural Festival, and in the title 
of a series of writings produced by the high school. 

Even more interesting to linguists, however, is the mystery of 
how the Bonin word biide-biide, also recorded as un-unrt and ude-ude, 
could have derived from the Hawaiian wili-wili. In order to explain 
why Japanese in the early Meiji period heard pronunciations that 
to them sounded as divergent as bizde-biide and uri-uni, we must con- 
clude that the non-Japanese islanders at the time were still using 
BOTH the pronunciations vili-vilt and wili-wilt. First, uri-uri and ude- 
ude are easily linked because in many dialects of Japanese there is 
confusion between /d/ and /r/ as well as between /e/ and /i/. That 
the Bonins /u/ derived from the Hawaiian /wi/ is also predictable 
because the sequence /wi/ is impossible in Japanese phonology and — 
/ui/ or simply /u/ would be a likely substitution for those sounds. 
The same goes for the substitution of the Japanese flap [r] for the 
Hawaiian lateral approximant [1]. As discussed later in this book, 
Bonin Islanders well into the twentieth century displayed variation 
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TABLE 3.5 
Oceanic Words Thought to Have Entered Ogasawara Speech 
in the Early to Mid-Nineteenth Century 


Bonin Word Form Meaning on the Bonins Proposed Etymology (Original 
. : a Meaning When Different) 
arahii (arihit) : ‘goldlined sea bream, Haw. ala thi ‘squirrelfish, 
; Gnathodentex aurolineatu’ —‘ Flammeo scythrops’ 
biide-biide (bari-bari, ‘leguminous tree, Erythrina Haw. wiliwil ‘Erythrina 
urt-uri, ude-ude) boninensis’ sanduncensis 
horei (horesu) ‘yellow variety of gray Haw. holei ‘yellow tree used 
chub, Kyphosus bigibbus’ for dyeing, Ochrosia compta’ 
Holey Point place-name : 
kopepe ‘uncivilized’ ?Mokilese, koahpehpe ‘drift- 
wood’ 
kopepe kasago ‘variety of grouper, 
Epinephelus merra’ 
Kopepeyashiki place-name : 


(lit. ‘shack’) 
Kopepe-hama (‘beach’) place-name 
Kopepe-kaigan (‘shore’) place-name 


" 


" 


moe-moe (moi-mot) ‘sex, copulation’ Haw. moe ‘sleep’ 
nuku-mome ‘young striped jack Pseudo- Haw. nuku mone’u ‘jackfish, 
caranx dentex’ Caranx melampygus’ 
piimaka ‘raw fish dish made with Haw. pinika ‘vinegar’ 
vinegar’ 
puhi ‘moray eel, Gymnothorax Haw. puhi ‘eel’ 
kidako, etc.” 
Puhi Island place-name . 
Pukunui place-name Haw. puka nui ‘big hole’ 
rahaina ‘sugar cane’ Haw. lahaina ‘sugar cane’ 
rawara (rawarawa, ‘pandanus tree, Pandanus Haw. lau hala ‘pandanus leaf’ 
rauhara, rowara, odoratissimus’ 


rohara, raharo, 
ruwara, rohawo, F 


lohala) 
tahara ‘spangled emperor, Leth-  7Haw. kahala, tahala ‘amber- 
rinus nebulosus’ jack, yellowtail, Senola 
dumerili?’ 
tamana (tamena, ‘hardwood tree Calo- Haw. kamani, tamani 
tremana) phyllum inophyllum’ 
Tant , an islander’s nickname, Haw. tane (or kane) ‘man, 
said to be “the Kanaka masculine’ 
word for ‘big, strong’” 
afi (uhu) ‘parrotfish, Family Haw. uhu ‘parrotfish, Scarus 


Scaridae’ perspicillatus’ 
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between [w] and [v], and this variation is inherent in the Hawaiian 
language as well. These etymological relationships are shown in 
figure 3.3. 

The Ogasawara terms biide-biide and uri-uri (ude-ude) appear 
unrelated (and indeed unrelatable). This lack of connection is 
shown in the break in figure 3.3. The arrows show that bride-bide 
derived from vili-vili as uri-uri (ude-ude) derived from wili-wilt (or 
more accurately are the orthographic representations of the way 
this word sounded to early Japanese hearers). Lines between vili-vili 
and wili-wili show the connection between these two forms (phono- 
logical variants). 

In table 3.5, we have seen numerous examples of Hawaiian 
words, but those of Micronesian origin are much harder to find. 
The available information regarding the homelands of the Pacific 
Islander settlers shows that Polynesians outnumbered the Micro- 
nesians among the early arrivals, but that after the 1840s most of 
the men and women who arrived came from Micronesia. This fact 
indicates that the Hawaiian-origin vocabulary dates back to the ear- 
liest years of the settlement. As traffic back and forth between Ha- 
waii decreased in the mid-nineteenth century, contacts with Guam 
and Saipan increased. There was also contact with Saipan from the 
1920s until World War II and with Guam during the Navy Era. So 
the few words of Chamorro origin may have come in during the 
nineteenth or twentieth centuries. 

The comparative rarity of words indicating the more recent 
contacts with Micronesia might seem strange; in one sense one 
might expect the older Polynesian words to have died out, per- 
haps being replaced by more recent Micronesian words. But this 
is not how language works; we must look at things from a differ- 


FIGURE 3.3 
The Hawaiian Origin of biide-biide 


Hawaiian Forms Bonin Island Forms 
vili-vila ————> _ hiide-biide 


wilt-wilt ————-> _ un-uri (ude-ude) 
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ent perspective. Mufwene (1996) has written about the “Founder 
Principle,” which revolves around the notion that the earliest con- 
tributors to a language mixture situation have deeper effects than 
subsequent ones; perhaps the plethora of Hawaiian words is ex- 
plainable by this principle. “ 

One example of the influence of a European language (other 
than English) on the language of the island may be found in the 
word borras. In the 1890s when Cholmondeley visited the island, he 
recorded the following about the 1872 tsunami, which devastated 
the island. 


I must give brief account of a tidal wave, or “borras” as the Bonin settlers 
term it. [1915, 125] 


The word probably derives from a European word. The Greek 
god of the north wind, Boreas, is the source of eponyms in vari- 
ous European languages meaning ‘storm at sea’. In Portuguese the 
term borrasca means ‘storm’. A nineteenth-century English-based 
mariner pidgin used in Southeast Asian ports also had the word 
bora for ‘north wind’. Considering the great influence on the is- 
land of the Portuguese Gonzales family (and the presence of other 
Portuguese-speaking island residents), as well as the continued 
contacts with ships’ crews and islanders’ experiences signing on 
for long north Pacific voyages, there could be multiple routes for 
the term’s passage to the Bonins. 

The above examples are lexical items, not grammatical influ- 
ences, so they shed little light on the question of what a nineteenth- 
century Bonin Pidgin English might have sounded like, but they 
do serve as demonstrations of the influence that Pacific Islanders 
had on one aspect (the lexical one) of island language life and al- 
low us to speculate about their influences on the more structural 
aspects of language contact on the islands. 


5.0. EPORAMS 


There are several interesting cases involving people’s names (ep- 
onyms) and Oceanic-language words on the Bonins. In some cases, 
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common nouns became people’s (nick)names; in other cases, peo- 
ple’s names became common nouns or place-names. 

Tani was the nickname of an islander born in the early twenti- 
eth century, but since it is said to have been given him by a grand- 
parent and it seems to be Hawaiian in origin, its usage on the Bo- 
nins must date from the early settlers. Arima (1990, 217) records 
that the nickname Tani was reported to her as the “Kanaka word 
for big, strong,” and Tsuda (1988, 282) reports that this nickname 
was bestowed upon the man by his grandfather. Jane (or kane) 
means ‘man, masculine’ in Hawaiian. 

A nineteenth-century settler of unknown origin called Kopepe 
is the source of multiple place-names, such as Kopepe-kaigan ‘shore’, 
Kopepe-hama ‘beach’, and Kopepe-yashiki ‘lit. shack’. His name is also 
given to the fish kopepe kasago ‘a variety of grouper’. Before the 
war, the Westerners of Ogasawara used the eponymic term kopepe 
to refer to someone who lived outside of civilized society (since the 
original Kopepe was a subsistence fisherman who had limited con- 
tact with either Japanese or Western islanders). On the Bonins, the 
man Kopepe is variously said to have come from places as far apart 
as Nonouti (Kiribati) and Buka (Papua New Guinea) and Ngatik 
(Caroline Islands). Recent evidence suggests he was from Mokil 
Atoll near Ponape. As indicated by the placenames, he moved 
about quite often, even within the Bonins, and in an interview, his 
daughter speaks of him as a drifter (Segawa 1931). In Mokilese, 
koahpehpe means ‘driftwood’. If this is the accurate etymology, then 
we can add Mokilese to the list of languages that contributed words 
to the Bonin Islands. (For more on personal names, see section 
6.3.) 

Not all eponyms from Oceanic languages are concrete nouns. 
Kopepe can to be a term for anyone ‘uncivilized’. The attribute lau- 
kau ‘crazy’ comes from the name of an island-born woman whose 
father came from Rotuma Island (Fiji). Muhlhausler (1998) shows 
that eponyms are common in other isolated island communities. 

While we are on the subject of eponyms, let me diverge from 
the topic of Oceanic-language words and examine some examples 
from English and Japanese. Ponchan or ponsuke ‘simpleminded’ 
comes from the nickname of a Japanese boy sentenced to the re- 
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form school on the island in the early twentieth century and fits in 
with the unflattering attribute eponyms seen above. 

In the vein of the kopepe kasago example above, we have English 
and Japanese names being attached to plants and animals. One ex- 
ample is the Savory palm ‘Clinostigma savoryana’. An alternate form 
of the fish name horei, examined above, is horesu ‘gray chub’, which 
comes with its own alternative etymology. It is said to be named for 
Horace Savory, although this is probably a folk etymology. Another 
fish name (assigned alternately to a type of wrasse or parrotfish) is 
the ¢izo, said to be named for a Japanese man. 

There are place-names like Savory Rock, Jackson Beach, Perry 
Hole, and Jack William (a bay), named for Euro-American settlers. 
Since it was common practice to give islanders with “foreign” 
names English nicknames, even place-names like Washington Beach, 
Brava Point, John Beach, and Bill Beach, while English-sounding, are 
actually named for settlers who did not speak English as their na- 
tive language. Their existence then demonstrates a more indirect 
influence of non-English-speaking settlers to the overall linguis- 
tic landscape of the island. This is just a small sampling of places 
named by islanders for islanders; I have not included the many 
toponyms given by visiting ships’ captains to commemorate their 
patrons back home or themselves. 


3.9. SIMILAR LANGUAGE CONTACT SITUATIONS 


There are cases remarkably similar to the Bonins in which Western 
men took small numbers of Pacific Islanders and settled hitherto 
uninhabited islands. In some cases, English-based pidgins devel- 
oped as the common means of communication between the two 
groups, as on Pitcairn Island (Ross and Moverley 1964; see also 
Muhlhausler 1998). These pidgins were typically creolized in the 
second-generation speakers born on the island, as in the case of 
Palmerston Island (Ehrhart-Kneher 1996). Laycock (1989) con- 
tends that the modern-day Pitcairn language draws on the pidgin 
English spoken by the original settlers and is not a true creole, even 
though it exhibits “creole-like features.” 
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Unlike many Pacific island language contact situations of the 
nineteenth century, the Bonins language situation developed 
largely in isolation from other Pacific contact varieties. South Seas 
Jargon is thought to have been still in its early stages of develop- 
ment and diffusion in 1830, and the interrelated varieties of Pa- 
cific pidgins and creoles that derived from it did not reach their 
peak until decades later. 

Clark (1979) examines the use of 30 grammatical and lexi- 
cal features common to many Pacific contact languages and de- 
termines that Pitcairn uses only 7 of these, and furthermore that 
those 7 are all features used outside the Pacific region in pidgins 
and creoles globally. He concludes that the unique position which 
Pitcairn occupies within the context of Pacific contact languages 
owes much to the early date of its development (late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century) and to its relative lack of contact 
with other contact languages during important periods in its de- 
velopment. 

So, if we examine the language of a community and it does 
NoT have typically contact-language features, that does not neces- 
sarily rule out the possibility of a past contact variety; it just means 
that (as was the case on Pitcairn) that contact variety developed 
with relatively little influence from other contact languages. 

The Bonins were similarly isolated and Most of the features 
that Clark (1979) lists as Pan-Pacific or even global features of pid- 
gins and creoles (been, fellow, kaikai, piccaninny, savvy, etc.) are NOT 
found in the Bonins today, and we have no particular reason to 
think that they were used there in the past either. (However, see 
section 3.4 for evidence that kaukau was used there in the mid- 
nineteenth century.) There is some evidence for the use of some 
other features, however, like adverbial by and by, past marker been, 
and quantifier plenty (examined in section 5.7), but the examples 
we do have of these usages are scant and vague (i.e., also interpre- 
table as mainstream English). The Bonins share hardly any of the 
Pan-Pacific contact languages’ features, so we can conclude that a 
contact language DID develop on the nineteenth-century Bonins 
but that it was not a typical Pacific Pidgin English. It was atypical 
for its lack of contact with, and similarities to, other Pacific pidgins, 
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but also because it seems to have had continued contact with main- 
stream (native) varieties of English (and thus not led to the drastic 
grammatical restructuring of other pidgins and creoles). 


3.10. A PIDGINIZED ENGLISH VARIETY USED 
- AMONG FIRST-GENERATION SETTLERS 


This chapter has examined various kinds of evidence, which (al- 
though only fragmentary when seen individually) come together 
to form a picture of a society creating and developing an English- 
based contact language. There is ample circumstantial, descriptive, 


FIGURE 3.4 
Schematic Summary of the Formation of Two Contact Languages on 
Ogasawara in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
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and theoretical evidence to assume that an English-based pidgin 
originated on Chichijima in the nineteenth century. Look at the 
top portion of figure 3.4. This is a schematic summary of the in- 
fluences upon this early pidginized English, with English as the 
superstratum and various Pacific and European languages forming 
the substratum. 

We do have evidence that nonnative varieties of English were 
used on the Bonins during the nineteenth century. We do not have 
evidence that they coalesced into a single homogeneous stable 
pidgin, the type where we could bring up a grammatical feature 
and ask, “Is this grammatical or ungrammatical in Bonin Pidgin 
English?” and arrive at a clear consensus. Furthermore, there were 
constant streams of newly arriving settlers well into the 1870s who 
brought with them varying types of nonnative English, adding to 
the heterogeneity of the English used on the Bonins during the 
nineteenth century. 

At the same time, circumstantial factors do indicate that some 
degree of homogeneity would have developed. Some of the early 
first-generation settlers survived into the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. The restrictions of communication tell us that their 
individual varieties of English would have come to resemble one 
another over the decades. The degree of isolation (from the out- 
side) we have discussed would only have made contacts within the 
island more frequent, more vital, and thus more intense. 

Our best guess then (given the lack of evidence, an educated 
guess is our only choice) is that many nonnative varieties of English 
coalesced with a few native varieties to form an unstable pidginized 
variety that we will call Bonin Pidgin English. 


3.11. A CREOLOID ENGLISH VARIETY USED 
AMONG ISLAND-BORN SPEAKERS 


We have precious little data about the language varieties used by 
the first-generation settlers and little more about the type of Eng- 
lish spoken by second-generation (island-born) speakers. We have 
tape recordings of third-generation speakers, which we analyze in 
chapter 5. 
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What can we deduce about the language variety used by is- 
land-born speakers? First of all, we know it was English-based. The 
children of speakers of Hawaiian, Portuguese, Kiribati, and so on 
did not pass down their native tongues to their children. English- 
based, however, does not mean native English. The circumstantial 
evidence suggest little possibility of this. The number of native En- 
glish speakers on the island was low (single digits), meaning they 
would have accounted for less than one-tenth of the population. 

Many nonnative features appear in the English of subsequent 
generations, and when we strain out the features that are Japanese 
or Japanese-influenced, we are left with features inherited from the 
nineteenth-century pre-Japanese lingua franca of the island. These 
features include th-stopping, nonnative usage (the absence of or 
misuse) of definite and indefinite articles, the singular-plural dis- 
tinction, subject-verb concord, imperative expressions, past-tense 
verb forms, contrastive constructions, and so on (see sections 4.5, 
5:7» 5-9): 

These features are creole-like in that they are persistent fea- 
tures that retain evidence of earlier nonnative influences, but they 
do not exhibit the kind of drastic grammatical restructuring of 
the language system which is definitive of a creole. This type of 
language variety has been called a creoloid. The fact that the lan- 
guage of island-born speakers, while showing creole-like nonnative 
features, is relatively similar to the structure of mainstream varie- 
ties of English is probably due to the fact that mainstream varieties 
of English have coexisted alongside island-grown contact varieties 
throughout much of the islands’ history. 

We must consider the short time span between the arrival of 
the first generation of settlers and the birth of the island-born 
second generation. The pidginized speech of the first-generation 
speakers would not have had time to become a stable pidgin be- 
fore the first generation of children began to be born on the is- 
lands. This implies that Bonin Creoloid English formed through 
the “abrupt creolization” processes described by Thomason and 
Kaufmann (1988). 

Why did the Bonins develop a creoloid and not a fullblown 
creole? The reasons seem to lie in the central role played by na- 
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tive English-speaking islanders like Nathaniel Savory and Thomas 
Webb and the influence they exerted (in spite of their minority 
numbers) on the island children. Another reason probably lies in 
the opportunities youngsters had to live off-island or at least com- 
municate with outsiders. 


3.12. REFERENCES TO A CONTACT LANGUAGE 


There are a few firsthand accounts of island-born speakers using a 
contact variety of English. These accounts are from the late nine- 
teenth century after the Japanese took over (and in that sense 
could be placed in the next chapter), but they describe speakers 
who had acquired language before the influence of Japanese, so I 
will offer them for consideration here. 

The following passage was written by a British missionary who 
visited the islands in 1895 and 1808. It concerns Hypa, the Micro- 
nesian nursemaid (born on Imofek Island, 1785) of the Robinson 
family, who lived on Hahajima. 


We must remember that Hypa was not only now far advanced in extreme 
old age, but had never acquired sufficient knowledge of English to un- 
derstand any except the simplest sentences, and only those who had been 
brought up by her or had lived in the same house with her could under- 
stand her broken language, half English, half Kanaka. [King 1898, 420] 


From this description, we learn not only that Hypa communi- 
cated in a simplified variety of English, but that the adults in the 
Robinson household and their children whom she had raised were 
able to comprehend this language as well. From information we 
have concerning the effects of servant nannies on the children in 
their care (Dillard 1976, chapter 5; see also Roberts 1997 on the 
linguistic influence of caregivers) and from the knowledge that the 
Robinson children were surrounded almost exclusively by other 
Pacific Islanders in their father’s employ, we can easily hypothesize 
that the children grew up not only understanding but also speak- 
ing the contact variety of English used by the servants and laborers 
around them. 
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Moreover, there are references to the use of a contact language 
among schoolchildren in the 1870s, at the dawn of Japanese colo- 
nization, strongly indicating that a creoloid was the native tongue 
of the children born and raised on the island. We find the follow- 
ing report in a text by Rydichi Okuma, author of 17 articles and 
books about the history of Ogasawara. 


Many of the students in those days [1878, the beginning of Japanese edu- 
cation on the island] used a language which was a mixture of English and 
the Kanakan tongue. [Okuma 1966, 238; my translation] 


Disappointingly, Okuma cites no references for this statement, 
and subsequent searching on my part has turned up nothing. It is 
nonetheless intriguing that he mentions not only the English and 
“Kanakan” tongues being used (referring to Pacific island languag- 
es) but their being mixed together. We will discuss various types of 
language mixing on the Bonins subsequently in section 4.6 and 
chapters 7 and 10. 


3.13. LATE NINETEENTH-CENTURY BONIN 
ENGLISH IN REPORTED SPEECH 


One of the only references we have to the speech of a second-gener- 
ation speaker is the following story, quoted as it was told by Horace 
Savory (1855-1930), eldest son of the original settler Nathaniel. 


The ole man mos’ allus let us off if we spoke up and didn’t try to hide 
what we done. I remember once when Jane was a youngster. We used to 
get our drinking-water in a demi-john, them bottles what have got like a 
basket outside o’ ’m. Big heavy things, they was. Well, one day Jane, she 
goes to get water from the river and somehow lets the demi-john slip out 
of her hands so that, of course, it got all broke up. “Never yer say noding,” 
ses she, “I shan’t say who done it,” she ses, and she tooken it home, and put 
it in the middle of the table same as allers. Yer see being it had the basket 
outside, yer couldn’t tell as the bottle inside were all broke. Then she goes 
to the sleeping room and puts on every dress she had, one over de oder, 
till she looked round as a ball—everything she had. Then she went to hide 
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for she know’d the ole man ’d spank her when he found out what she’d 
done. 

By-’n-bye he com’d in; straight he goes to the demi-john to get some 
water. “Who done this?” he ses. “I’ll give you such a whipping,” he ses. 
“Come on!” Jane see’d it wasn’t no sort of good to hide so she com’d out 
with all those clothes on. She know’d she couldn’t feel the stick much. By 
jingo, I wonder the ole man didn’t laugh! 

“Did you done it?” he ses. “If yer tell me a lie about it,” he ses, “yer’d 
better be keerful,” he ses, “but if yer owns up I won’t say no more about 
li 

Jane got off that time, but my father, he ses “Don’t yer never try to 
hide anything,” he ses. “Come and tell me at once and I forgie ye.” But I 
shan’t never furget how Jane looked she were that round!” [Cholmonde- 


ley 1915, 159-60] 


The author of the book in which this passage appears gives us 
very little information about the origin and transmission of this 
story. He says, “It [this tale] was taken down, as he told it, from the 
lips of his [Nathaniel’s] eldest son Horace Perry by Miss Black to 
whom reference has been made in the introduction” (Cholmonde- 
ley 1915, 159). 

The identity of this Miss Black is not clarified in Cholmonde- 
ley’s book. In the acknowledgments in the introduction, the author 
says, “Io Miss Black of Tokyo, who has also been a visitor to the 
islands with her widowed mother, and from whose graphic story of 
her visit (not published), I have given a short extract in chapter 10, 
I am also greatly indebted for much kindly help” (5). The author 
notes, “Mrs. and Miss Black visited the Islands in December 1894, 
and stayed on till April 1895, doing all kinds of useful Christian 
work” (vii). 

These women were Mrs. Elizabeth Black (1829-1922) and 
her daughter Pauline (1869-?). They were members of a family 
prominent in the Westerner community in Japan of this day. Hus- 
band/father John Reddie Black (1827-80) was a prominent news- 
paper publisher in Tokyo and a pioneer in the field. Son/brother 
Henry James Black (1858-1923) is famous as Kairakutei Burakku, 
whose Japanese was so fluent he performed and produced phono- 
graph recordings as a rakugoka or storytelling comedian (McArthur 
2002). 
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We have virtually no way of knowing if the woman who wrote 
down the oral narrative altered it either to make it closer to stan- 
dard English or perhaps conversely to exaggerate the degree of 
nonstandardness to give a rustic feel to the story. We do know that 
this is one of the very few extant records (flawed or otherwise) of 
how the first generation of people born and raised on the island 
spoke. In that respect, this narrative is too important to be tacitly 
ignored without consideration. But alas, the most we can say about 
this story is that the author was trying to convey the image that 
Horace Savory spoke a nonstandard variety of English. There are 
decidedly uncreolelike constructions (conditional sentences with 
if, negation constructions like didn’t, complex tense-aspect expres- 
sions like used to), but also decidedly nonstandard features (non- 
standard tense “what we done,” “she tooken,” “he com’d in,” “did 
you done it?” “Jane see’d,” “she know’d”; nonstandard concord 
“them bottles,” “they was,” etc.). The story is absent of features we 
can point to as clearly pidgin- or creole-like in nature. (It lacks, 
for example, any of the features that Clark 1979 lists as typical of 
Pacific contact languages.) 

It is possible that the author made the story closer to standard 
English, either to make it easier for the reader to comprehend or 
to avoid embarrassing the storyteller or both. But, if that is the 
case, we do not know why she would have left (or possibly added) 
folksy English words and pronunciation spellings. We cannot put 
our faith in Miss Black’s having accurately recorded the islander’s 
usage of specific grammatical constructions. It does appear, howev- 
er, that she was attempting to convey her impression of a man who 
spoke a variety of English that was nonstandard, but not necessarily 
creole in nature. 

In chapter 5, we will take a closer look at the English used on 
the island by a third-generation speaker, but before that (in chap- 
ter 4), I will outline some historical background information about 
the language situation in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


PART II 
AFTER THE ARRIVAL 
OF JAPANESE 


4. SOCIOHISTORICAL 
OVERVIEW: ENGLISH DURING 
THE EARLY JAPANESE PERIOD 


As WE SAW IN CHAPTER 3, evidence from various sources supports 
the claim that an “early pidgin” developed on the Bonins based on 
the native languages (European and Pacific Island languages) of 
the original settlers, lexified largely by English. In this chapter, I ex- 
amine how English was affected by Japanese from the time of that 
language’s arrival on the islands in the 1 870s up to World War II, at 
which time the islands reverted once again to an English-dominant 
society. 


4.1. THE BONIN ISLANDS WITHIN THE CONTEXT 
OF JAPANESE LANGUAGE EXPANSION 


It is beneficial to understand the spread of the Japanese language 
to the Bonins within the context of its expansion throughout the 
Asian Pacific region. In order to understand the sociolinguistic en- 
vironment in which Bonin English and its speakers found them- 
selves and to put events described here in their historical context, 
we will first look at Japanese as an expanding language in the Pa- 
cific during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It 
is important to understand the spread of the Japanese language 
to the Bonins as a part of the larger-scale spread of the language 
into the Pacific; there are some similarities between the Japanese of 
the Bonins and the Japanese language that survives in the elderly 
speakers of other Pacific islands, such as Saipan, Palau, or the Fed- 
erated States of Micronesia. It is partly because the Bonins were 
stepping-stones for Japanese en route to these “South Seas Islands” 
(Pa vFat &). Several of the early traders were originally residents 
of the Bonins. A Japanese cattle farmer named Mizutani Shinroku 
(AK##T75N) left the Bonins in 1887 and traded in Ponape, Mokil, 
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Pingelap, Truk, and Guam before returning two years later (Pe- 
attie 1988, 16). Others followed him. When the islands north of 
the equator from Palau to the Marshalls came under Japanese rule 
after World War I, contact between them and the Bonins became 
even more intense. 

In section 1.3, we saw that the Bonins occupy an important 
role in the study of English (particularly in the study of its history 
and its variation) but occupy an equally large role in the history 
of Japanese. The Japanese language diaspora began over a millen- 
nium ago and has been an ongoing process (Inoue 2000, 56). In 
the eighth century, the Japanese language was used throughout 
western Japan. The Ainu, who spoke a language unrelated to Japa- 
nese, were linguistically and politically assimilated by the Japanese 
as that language spread to northeastern Honshu (the main island 
of Japan) and later to Hokkaido. The inhabitants on the Ryukyu 
Islands, who spoke a variety of dialects of Okinawan (a sister lan- 
guage to Japanese), underwent a similar assimilation. 

After the cases of the Hokkaido Ainu and the Ryukyuans (Oki- 
nawans), the Bonins were the first colony of Japan. As such they 
represent one of the first attempts at colonial language education. 
They are also the only Japanese colony to have spoken English as 
their original language. They are (again, with the possible excep- 
tion of Hokkaido or the Ryukyus, depending upon your interpre- 
tation of those situations) the only colony that Japan did not lose 
after World War II (see figure 4.1). 

The Japanese language spread into the northern part of Hon- 
shu (the Tohoku region on the main island of Japan) in the seven- 
teenth century and into Hokkaido and the Ryukyu Islands in the 
late nineteenth century. Heretofore Hokkaido and Tohoku had 
been the land of the various dialects of the Ainu language. Ryukyu 
was the home of various dialects of Ryukyuan, which may be con- 
sidered either a sister language or a dialect of mainland varieties 
of Japanese, but the point remains that Ryukyuan is not mutually 
intelligible with mainland varieties of Japanese. 

Other areas into which Japanese spread are not now politically 
part of Japan. The Japanese language spread to the colonies, Tai- 
wan, Chosen (the Korean peninsula), the South Seas Islands man- 
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FIGURE 4.1 
The Gradual Spread of the Japanese Language 
from the Fourth Century to 1910 (after Inoue 2000, 56) 
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date (Micronesia), Manchuria, and so on, as these areas became 
part of the Japanese empire, but Japanese has been steadily waning 
in these areas since their independence. Others were never part of 
Japan; the Japanese language spread into Canada, Hawaii, Califor- 


nia, Brazil, and so on through emigration. 
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4.2. ISLANDERS’ INITIAL CONTACT 
WITH JAPANESE 


In the 1860s and 1870s, the Japanese language spread to the Ogasa- 
wara Islands—an area that had not used Japanese previously. 

In the initial contacts with the islanders, the Japanese brought 
translators with them who could speak English. In fact, the transla- 
tor for the Kanrin-maru crew in 1861 was none other than Man- 
jiro Nakahama (YR AXE), known in the West as John Manjiro 
(Mizuno 1861; Tsuji 1995, 71, 82). As a child, he was shipwrecked 
at the age of 14, rescued by a U.S. ship, and educated in Massa- 
chesetts, later becoming a chief translator and negotiator for the 
Japanese shogunate government (Kawasumi 2003; Ishihara 2006). 
In 1868, an official named Kingo Toda (F* Fd!) served as trans- 
lator (Tsuji 1995, 130). 

It took the Japanese language only a short time to spread (geo- 
graphically) throughout Ogasawara. Chichijima and Hahajima 
were the only inhabited islands in the chain, and Japanese admin- 
istrative offices and bilingual English and Japanese schools were set 
up soon after Japanese in-migration began. 

The spread of Japanese in the sociolinguistic sense of the 
word—the spread by domains—has been a much longer and pro- 
longed process. In other words, Japanese immediately became the 
language used by some islanders in almost all situations (domains) 
and by almost all islanders in at least some domains, but to this day 
Japanese is not used by all islanders in all domains. In this sense 
the use of Japanese on the Bonins differs significantly from that of 
other parts of present-day Japan. 

On the main islands of Japan and even in the Ryukyus, it is true 
that various genetically related dialects of Japanese are used in dif- 
ferent domains, but the point is that these language varieties form 
both a geographic continuum and a code-switching continuum. 
With mainland Japan language varieties, there is a code-switching . 
continuum in which speakers can speak “wholly in the local dia- 
lect,” “speak a standardish form of the dialect,” and so on. With 
Bonin English, there can obviously be no geographic continuum 
with Japanese language varieties. Ironically, however, the Bonins do 
have a type of code-switching continuum, because the Ogasawara 
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Mixed Language can be seen as the endpoint of not one linguistic 
continuum but two—one with English and one with Japanese—but 
we will examine this topic further in later chapters. 
When the Japanese first came into the Bonin Islands, they es- 
tablished public education with both English and Japanese used as 
languages of instruction. In this way, for the non-Japanese settlers, 
education was one of the first domains in which Japanese was used. 
The written Japanese they learned was standard Japanese, but the 
spoken Japanese they heard most often was the Hachijo dialect, the 
variety spoken by the majority of the early Japanese settlers. 


4.3. JOSEPH GONZALES AND ENGLISH EDUCATION 
IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Over the years much misinformation has been spread about the 
Bonins. One of the most common misconceptions is that English 
disappeared from the islands after the Japanese came in. Even 
more damaging are reports that ignore any trace of the Westerners 
whatsoever. A reference work claiming to be an encyclopedia of the 
Pacific Islands erroneously states: 


In 1823 the islands were claimed by the United States, and in 1825, by 
Great Britain, but both claims were weak and not followed up with any 
settlements. [In] 1830 some Hawaiians attempted colonization but this 
effort failed. (Lal and Fortune 2000, 597-98) 


During World War II, a small book concerning the Bonins was 
published in the United States. In it, we find the following state- 
ments made. 


...-men and women having the physical characteristics of the Caucasian 
and Polynesian races, yet with no speech or loyalty other than Japanese. 


[Gast 1944, 5] 


Nothing but Japanese was taught in the schools and the English language 
was lost. [24] 


Since several of the Western islanders served in the Japanese 
Imperial Army (at least two were killed), the judgment about their 
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“loyalty” seems unavoidable. However, the statement that English 
was not taught in the schools, as well as the statement that the En- 
glish language had disappeared, is false. Of course, the implication 
that the lack of a language’s use as a medium of education would 
ipso facto lead to its disappearance is itself logic that linguists would 
find suspect. 

From 1876, English was taught at the public school established 
at Ogiura (on Chichijima). In 1902, there were English depart- 
ments in all of the “high schools” in Ogasawara (Tsuji 1995, 207). 
Furthermore, as we saw in a previous citation, the Gonzaleses be- 
gan teaching in the public schools in this era, a family tradition 
that continued at least through the end of the Meiji period. In 
addition to the public schools, Shimizu (1994, 6), writes, “The Eng- 
lish school at this church was continued by Joseph Gonzales’ son 
Josiah, who continued it until the outbreak of the Pacific War.” 

The view that the English language disappeared on Chichijima 
as a result of the colonization by the Japanese is not entirely accu- 
rate for the following reasons: (1) The English that was in use on 
the island at the time the Japanese arrived was most certainly not 
a variety like those used in Britain or the United States, but rather 
a variety unique to the island (an English-based creoloid evolved 
from the earlier pidgin). (2) Even after the island became Japanese 
territory, school education was conducted using not only Japanese, 
but also English as a medium of instruction. And (3) the first for- 
mal education in English reading and writing came ironically only 
after the Japanese took control. Before this, not only had there 
been no school education, but there had been no transmission of 
literacy whatsoever. 

In the only English-language book devoted to the social aspects 
of the Ogasawara Islands, Cholmondeley’s The History of the Bonin 
Islands (1915), we find the following passage: 


Where I think the Japanese failed from the first in their duty towards the’ 
settlers was in making no provision for teaching their children the ele- 
ments of English. This was a boon they might easily have conferred upon 
them. Latterly this defect was supplied by the opening of a mission school, 
presided over by Joseph Gonzales, and many of the Japanese were not slow 
to avail themselves of the opportunity thus offered for their own children. 
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To-day the children of our settlers go as a matter of course to the Japanese 
elementary school, but we must bear in mind that many of the men, Mr. 
Gonzales included, have married Japanese wives, and the children of such 
marriages are hardly ascii from Japanese. [Cholmondeley 1915, 


176] 


We know there was indeed some attempt made in the early days 
to teach English in the public school, and since Cholmondeley’s 
close personal friend Joseph Gonzales is the one the government 
hired to teach it, we can only assume the author’s complaint here 
is with the short duration of such educational support. Cholmon- 
deley visited the islands in 1894, 1896, and 1897, so apparently 
this bilingual education (at the public school level) did not last for 
many years. 

Okuma (1966, 238) wrote the following about the language 
that served as a medium for education and about language educa- 
tion itself following the takeover of the islands by the Japanese in 
the nineteenth century: 


The educational enterprise in Ogasawara, and this was primary school ed- 
ucation, began with the setting up of a temporary school house at Ogiura 
(Aki) on Chichijima in March, 1877, two years following the establishment 
the Ministry of the Interior outpost office on the islands. At first, the offi- 
cial of the outpost Toda Kingo doubled as teacher, and in April the follow- 
ing year [1878] a new school house was built. Since it was in this modest 
schoolhouse that the boy and girl islanders between 6 and 19 years of age 
received their education, it must have been tough. Many of the students 
in those days used a language which was a mixture of English and the 
Kanakan native tongue, and the government initially provided them with 
books and school supplies, instruct them in both Japanese and English. 
Then in 1884, when the Tokyo outpost office moved to Omura, the school 
was moved there as well, and at the dedication ceremony for the school, 
all the islanders were assembled and the Ministry of the Interior Outpost 
Manager conveyed his aim that education be conducted in Japanese and 
in English. It is interesting to recall that among the teachers were three of 
the Naturalized Islanders, including the Reverend Joseph Gonzales, who 
had been commissioned to teach. [translation mine]? 


Rey. Joseph Gonzales (1870-1943) was the grandson of the 
Portuguese settler known as John Bravo. Cholmondeley, who first 
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visited the Bonins in 1894, seems to have taken Gonzales under 
his wing and helped to train him as a minister at St. Andrew’s in 
Tokyo. When St. George Church was built in 1909, Gonzales was 
appointed minister, and in addition to his regular duties, taught 
English at a mission school on Chichijima. There is a biography of 
him in Japanese Christianity History Encyclopedia (AAV ALB 
FRESE K 3 82). Okuma (1966) describes Gonzales in more detail. 


Joseph Gonzales was born on April 15, 1871, at Yellow Beach on Chichi- 
jima. He went to Japan and graduated a Japan Anglican divinity school in 
Kobe, then returned to Ogasawara at the urging of William Awdry,® the 
Christian Pastor of Southern Tokyo District for the Anglican Church of 
Japan.... From early on, he was teaching English to the children or youth 
of the village, and for this sincere character, he was respected enormously 
by the villagers, elected and served as Omura representative in the village 
government, and contributed greatly to the social education enterprise on 
the island. [240; translation mine] 


The foreign emigrants and their descendents all eventually became natu- 
ralized Japanese citizens (the last by 1882). The first person to bring the 
gospel to these people who were without religion up to that time, was 
Joseph Gonzales, graduate of an Anglican mission school in Kobe.... In 
August 1895, he was responsible for the opening of the first church on 
the island, the Ogasawara Church (later St. George’s Church). He took a 
Japanese wife, was naturalized as a Japanese citizen, helped open a mission 
school, and acted in a supplementary role with mandatory elementary 
school education. [237; translation mine] 


A man born and raised on Chichijima remembers taking 
Gonzales’s classes in his privately published memoirs. He was born 
in 1900, which would make these reminiscences roughly around 
1910. 


At elementary school, we were taught English from this teacher [Joseph 

Gonzales]. It began in the fifth grade with the Kanda Reader. Aside from 

this was the church English school, where every Saturday in a British style. 
classroom with three people lined up at each of those big slanted desks, we 

studied reading and writing. I don’t recall how much the tuition was, but it 

was much higher than that for primary school. Everyone was there along 

with the Western youngsters, and Jose-sensei looking about with a whip in 

his hand. [Aono 1978, 144; translation mine] 
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From this passage, we see at this point (approximately 1910) 
there were still classes in English at both the public elementary 
school and the church. We also see that the church classes were for 
reading and writing and that they were attended by ethnic-Japa- 
nese as well as the Western children. As mentioned above, the fee 
for classes was more than that for Japanese public schools (which 
have a-small fee). Nonetheless, tuition for classes was within the 
reach of middle-class Japanese families. Hachijokei islander Sueka 
Kikuchi (1913-2001) reports having paid 50 sen per month to at- 
tend Gonzales’s English classes (interview, Feb. 1999). 


4.4. THE BEGINNING OF BILINGUALISM AND 
DIGLOSSIA IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


With the arrival of Japanese settlers and their schools in the 1870s 
came the Japanese language. The non-Japanese settlers, particu- 
larly the younger ones, began to acquire the Japanese language. 
Prior to the arrival of the Japanese, there had been no formal edu- 
cation on the island. Almost all of the islanders were illiterate, and 
there were no books. The Japanese immediately set up schools and 
encouraged all islanders—Japanese and otherwise—to send their 
children to them. Classes were held in Japanese AND in English. 
The local government hired two of the kikajin to assist as teach- 
ers. By the turn of the century, a few island children were sent to 
mainland Japan (Kobe and Yokohama) for an education in English 
mission schools there. 

As the Japanese administration continued, more and more 
younger islanders became more and more proficient in Japa- 
nese, to the point of being bilingual. But they did not use these 
two languages haphazardly—in other words, it was not a situation 
sociolinguists would refer to as free variation. Rather, there was a 
tendency to use the two languages in different situations—or as 
sociolinguists would say, in different domains. Japanese was the 
language of school and the language of work if one worked in the 
Japanese cash economy. English was the language of home life and 
of church. So, in a sense, English was the language of private or 
low domains, and Japanese was the language used in public or high 
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domains. This is a classic case of diglossia (a language community 
in which the usage of two different languages is determined by 
sociolinguistic domain). In these days Ogasawara had a diglossic 
situation in which English was the low language and Japanese the 
high language (figure 4.2). 

Somewhat paradoxically, however, English was sometimes used 
in what we could call super-high domains. By this I mean, island- 
ers used English as a means of communication with people even 
further from their inner circle. Occasionally, foreign ships would 
pull into port at Chichijima, and it was the Westerners with their 
command of English who could and did deal with these people. As 
I mentioned, many Westerners went to English-medium schools in 
mainland Japan. Many islanders signed on to work on sealing ships 
with international crews. They were on these ships for months on 
end after stopping in Hakodate, docking in the Aleutians, at Vic- 
toria, San Francisco, and Honolulu—places where their English 
came in handy. 

So if we think of language usage domains in terms of concen- 
tric circles, the Westerners used English in their inner circle—as 
their community language. They used Japanese in a wider circle, 
when they communicated with their Japanese fellow islanders, or 
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went to mainland Japan. And they again switched into English as 
an international language of communication. 


A.5. "EARLY EVIDENCE OF JAPANESE 
AND ENGLISH MIXING 


There are snippets of remembered information about the lan- 
guage of second-generation speakers that are obviously problem- 
atic as data. But as we saw in section 4.3, a lack of information 
has never stopped people from speculating about the islands, so I 
contend that speculation based on sketchy evidence is preferable 
to speculation based on none at all. 

I tape-recorded an interview with Irene Savory Lambert in To- 
kyo in June 11, 1999. She recalls stories about her great-grand- 
father Benjamin Savory (1866-1942) using “broken English,” in 
phrases like Fundoshi kusai. No sit down ‘(your) loin cloth stinks, 
don’t sit down’. (It was common for men doing manual labor to 
walk around wearing nothing else on their lower body. Benjamin 
thought them unseemly and refused to let people dressed this way 
sit in his house.) These memories (secondhand as they are) in- 
dicate that Benjamin was using a typical nonnative grammatical 
construction no sit down ‘don’t sit down’, as we would expect from 
a speaker of Bonin Creoloid English. (For attestations of the nega- 
tive construction “no + verb” in mid-nineteenth-century Microne- 
sian and Polynesian contact varieties of English, see Clark 1979.) 
The Japanese portion of the utterance does not sound like a native 
construction. Since some functional elements may be omitted in 
colloquial Japanese, it is difficult to say this is unequivocally un- 
grammatical, but a sentence like sono/omae no fundoshi wa kusai yo 
‘that/your loin cloth TOP stinky PART” is more natural. 

The report that Benjamin is mixing Japanese and English is 
interesting as well. However, it should not be construed that his 
“broken English” is the result of interference from Japanese; his 
descendants report that he was never able to achieve proficiency 
in Japanese. He was already 11 years old when the Japanese first 
established a school on the island, and classes were taught us- 
ing both Japanese and English for at least seven years after that. 
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Furthermore, anecdotal reports from my own interviews (March 
2002, Minoru Ikeda) indicate that at least some members of this 
generation (namely George Webb, 1870-1956) were never able to 
speak much Japanese. Historical evidence (as we will see in section 
6.1) shows that Western children acquired English as their first lan- 
guage even into the generation of Benjamin’s children. 

Other islanders also recall stories that although Benjamin 
could not speak Japanese, he would sell chickens to the Japanese 
saying, “Kokekko bata bata ten cents.” The first two elements of this 
phrase are onomatopoeic, kokekko the word for a ‘rooster’s crow’, 
and bata bata the word meaning ‘to run around’, This sentence 
is completely pidginized Japanese and (unlike the two-word utter- 
ance above) is incomprehensible out of context. On the one hand, 
the use of a long circumlocution to express the single noun ‘chick- 
en’ falls in line with trends in other contact languages (such as 
the ubiquitous example: this fella box you fight ‘im he sing-out-out for 
‘piano’, Muhlhausler 1986, 26). On the other hand, it is perplex- 
ing that he would have found this phrase easier to remember than 
the Japanese word tori ‘chicken’, which is only two syllables. 

The mention of “cents” here even after the islands became 
part of Japan is intriguing and seems like a good point to diverge 
from linguistics matters and provide some additional sociohistori- 
cal background. Even in the days when the islands were part of 
no nation, islanders would use a currency referred to as “dollars” 
when they had transactions with outsiders, such as when passing 
ships paid them cash for goods. When specified, these are referred 
to as “Mexican dollars.” 

The American Philip C. Van Buskirk (1833-1903), both dur- 
ing his visit to the islands in the summer of 1881 and prior to that 
during a stay in Yokohama, uses a dollar sign ($) in his fastidious 
diary notations of expenses. In most cases it is unclear if he has 
paid for goods and services in dollars (and if so, if this means U.S. 
dollars) or if he is simply converting to a familiar currency, but in 
one case he specifically writes “June 14. Assessment Twenty Mexi- 
can Dollars” (Van Buskirk 1880-81, 1898). 

Cholmondeley (1915, 22) reports that just before Nathaniel 
Savory made his voyage to the Bonins, he purchased supplies in 
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Honolulu on May 20, 1830, for a sum of $69.99, and “paid for 
them in Mexican dollars.” The Mexican Dollar, a silver coin mint- 
ed by the Mexican government, was commonly used as a trading 
currency in the Pacific Isles and in Chinese ports throughout the 
nineteenth century. ? 

American and British seamen who visited the island also men- 
tion doHars, although it is often unclear if this means U.S. or not, 
and also unclear (after the Japanese takeover) is whether or not 
the seamen were exchanging their dollars somewhere before using 
them on the island. In 1893, a young seaman born John Griffith 
Chaney spent a few raucous and rowdy nights ashore on Chichi- 
jima, eventually waking up to find he had no dollars. Chaney pub- 
lished his experiences later under the pen name he made famous, 
Jack London. The following passage is worth quoting here. 


And next, after the blackness, I open my eyes in the early dawn to see a 
Japanese woman, solicitously anxious, bending over me. She is the port 
pilot’s wife and I am lying in her doorway. I am chilled and shivering, sick 
with the after-sickness of debauch. And I feel lightly clad. Those rascals of 
runaway apprentices! They have acquired the habit of running away. They 
have run away with my possessions. My watch is gone. My few dollars are 
gone. My coat is gone. So is my belt. And yes, my shoes. [London 1895] 


In his journal entry for April 20, 1854, American seaman John 
Glendy Sproston writes of Nathaniel Savory, “The last time he was 
absent from the Island, nine years ago, a Chinese pirate came into 
the harbour, seized his wife and a daughter, also four thousand 
dollars and all his movables. This was told me by his present wife, a 
[Guamese] woman” (Sakanishi 1940). It is assumed that these were 
not U.S. dollars but Mexican Dollars. 


4.6. WESTERN ISLANDERS EDUCATED 
IN MAINLAND JAPAN (1885-1920) 


As we saw in chapter 3, many of the young islanders in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century were sent offisland to be educated 
in Hawaii. After the Bonins were taken over by the Japanese, many 
of the young Westerners were sent to the Japanese mainland for 
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their education. For example, Joseph Gonzales received his educa- 
tion in Kobe in English at a mission school.* 

Other islanders went to mainland Japan to receive an educa- 
tion in English. One example is in a book by John S. Sewall, who 
visited the islands in 1853 as part of Perry’s expedition. Writing 
about his experiences in a book published a half-century later, he 
states the following: 


In all this half century since I have met but one person who has visited this 
out-of-the-way group. That was a former teacher in Yokohama, now the 
wife of a banker in America. On one of her voyages to Japan the ship in 
which she was a passenger was driven by a typhoon to take refuge in Port 
Lloyd. While there she made the acquaintance of the settlers, especially 
the house of Savory, and later a little granddaughter of the white chief was 
for some years a pupil in her school at Yokohama. At the time of her visit 
the Japanese government had assumed control and formed a colony; and 
there were then already some five hundred Japanese in residence. [1905, 


137] 


This provides yet another example of off-island schooling to follow 
up those examples we saw earlier of female children of the early 
settlers being sent to Honolulu for their education (prior to the 
arrival of the Japanese). 

We cannot be sure when it was that this woman visited the is- 
land, but if the statement that the number of Japanese in residence 
numbered 500, then the date would be around 1885 or 1886. The 
Chichijima population is reported as 461 in 1885, 598 in 1886, 
exploding to a figure of 5,500 for all of the islands by the end of 
the century. 

Japanese records also state that some of the islanders were in 
Yokohama or Kobe for schooling (Kamo 1889, 324). As port cit- 
ies in which international communities (including international 
schools) have been established for well over a century, Yokohama 
and Kobe had a stronger foreign influence than, say, the larger - 
cities of Tokyo or Osaka, and thus increase the possibility that the 
schools there were conducted in English instead of (or in addition 
to) Japanese. 

Cholmondeley states that two of the Tewcrab men (boys?) were 
taken to mainland Japan by an English minister to study. We assume 
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that at least part of their education was in English. Incidentally, we 
know that this trend to get English education on mainland Japan 
continued far into the twentieth century as well. We know that at 
least one other Savory descendent, Jerry Savory (born 1914), re- 
ceived an education in English at St. Joseph College, a complete 
secondary school now know as St. Joseph’s International School, 
located.in Yokohama. This trend continued further into the post- 
war period as well (section 8.1). 


4.7. ENGLISH AND PACIFIC LANGUAGES IN 
CONTACT DURING THE EARLY JAPANESE PERIOD 


At the time of Japanese colonization in the 1870s, firsthand ac- 
counts report that the islanders shared a common language. As 
noted in section 3.1, Russell Robertson (1876, 138) reports that 
“English is spoken by all the settlers, unless I except some half 
dozen from the Kingsmill group [Kiribati], who speak their own 
language.” 

Japanese reports also confirm the use of “English” (“An Out- 
line of the Ogasawara” 1888, 121; Kamo 1889, 324). Japanese writ- 
ers also mention the use of other languages, as in this quote from 
Okuma’s book published a century later: 


In addition to indigenous languages (the Kanakan language, etc.) it is true 
that English also had spread considerably among the inhabitants. [1966, 
195-96; translation mine] 


Robertson’s observation about English usage among “all the 
settlers” clearly applies not only to the tiny number of English na- 
tive speakers, but also to the first-generation settlers who spoke a 
language other than English and to their children and grandchil- 
dren, born and raised on the island. Nothing in these statements 
nor in other records, however, indicates that English used among 
the Bonin Islanders was a mainstream variety of English, such as 
those used in Britain or the United States. On the contrary, as 
outlined previously in chapter 3, all evidence—both direct (our 
knowledge of what happened on the Bonins) and indirect (our 
knowledge of the consequences of multiple language contact un- 
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der similar circumstances on other islands)—strongly indicates the 
probability that an English-based contact language (creoloid) had 
developed among the islanders. 

Even after the annexation of the islands by Japan and the in- 
flux of Japanese settlers in the 1870s, the Bonins still maintained 
linguistic ties with the Pacific. Settlers continued to arrive from 
Micronesia (Nonouti in Kiribati) and Melanesia (Bougainville). As 
early as 1887, a Japanese settler on the Bonins made his first jour- 
ney to Ponape, Mokil, and Pingelap in the Caroline Islands and 
two years later journeyed to Guam and Truk (Peattie 1988, 16). 
When the League of Nations mandate gave the Japanese Empire 
control of Micronesia and Palau in 1919, Ogasawara was already 
well established as the gateway to the southern part of the empire 
(Peattie 1984, 177; 1988, 27-28). Both ethnic-Japanese and West- 
erner Ogasawarans traveled to the islands to trade or live. Songs 
(“Uwadorohi,” “Gidai,” “Urame,” and “Afutaiwan” or “Aputairan”) 
and dances (Nan’yo Odori ‘South Seas dance’) still performed on 
the island today were brought back to the Bonins by Westerner 
islanders working in Palau and the Carolines during this period 
(Konishi 2001). Several Westerners who lived in Guam or Saipan 
learned to speak the Chamorro language. 

Table 4.1 presents two words that originated in Pacific lan- 
guages but that are not found in nineteenth-century records and 
are believed to have entered the Bonin speech community during 
the prewar contact with the Nan’yo Islands (today’s Palau, Com- 
monwealth of Marianas, Federation of Micronesian States, Mar- 
shall Islands). (See also tables 3.5 and 8.1.) 


TABLE 4.1 
Oceanic Words Thought to Have Entered Ogasawara Speech 
in the Late Nineteenth Century 


Bonin Word Form Meaning on the Bonins Proposed Etymology (Original 
Meaning When Different) 
fumpa ‘hermit crab’ (Coeno- Ponapean mpwa 
bita sp.) 
kabobo ‘to promise (to marry); Palauan kauliich ‘to marry’, 


to have sex’ kabib ‘to pair off’ 


5. LATE-NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
BONIN ENGLISH 


Coauthored with PETER TRUDGILL, University of East Anglia 


| be ORDER TO GET A GLIMPSE of what the English of the Bonin Islands 
sounded like at the end of the nineteenth century, we examine the 
language system of a speaker who was born and raised on the island 
and who acquired language during this period. Charles “Uncle 
Charlie” Washington is by no means atypical of Bonin speakers of 
his generation and, in this sense, is an appropriate subject for our 
study. But we must be careful about the search for “the prototypi- 
cal Bonin English speaker.” Throughout the entire history of the 
islands, the population of English users has been minute. English 
speakers here have seldom been monolingual, and there has never 
been a high degree of uniformity or homogeneity among them. 
We might say that Uncle Charlie is a typical Bonin speaker of Eng- 
lish from this period; not THE typical speaker. He had extensive off- 
island experiences that may well have influenced him linguistically, 
but again, for Bonin Islanders (of his and of other generations), 
off-island experiences were the rule rather than the exception. 

I (Long) was able to analyze audio tape recordings made by an 
American anthropologist, Mary Shepardson, who tape-recorded 
field interviews among the Westerner islanders in late July 1971. In 
all we have data varying from only a minute in length to 1 hour 53 
minutes from islanders Charles Washington, Martha Savory, Jesse 
Webb, Osute Webb, and Jerry Savory. These tapes (henceforth 
referred to as the Shepardson recordings) are the oldest sound 
recordings we have of Bonin Islanders. 

The data used for the analysis below are from an interview with 
Charles Washington conducted by Shepardson (figure 5.1) and 
Blodwen Hammond. The recordings were made with the speaker’s 
consent, and the tapes and some preliminary transcriptions made 
available to me (Long) by Beret Strong, Shepardson’s grandniece 
and the executor of her Bonin research materials. The final tran- 
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scriptions were performed by Yoshiyuki Asahi and Daniel Long. 
The transcriptions were published (with annotations and analysis) 
as Long (2001a). The sound recordings themselves were released 
on a CD included in a subsequent research report (Long 20024). 
In this book, we refer to Charles Washington as Uncle Charlie, the 
term of respect by which he is known on the Bonins. 

Here, we will outline some of the more salient (or in a few 
cases, quite subtle but nonetheless intriguing) features of English 
in the Bonin Islands. Due to the great individual differences in the 
linguistic repertoires of the islanders and also the great idiolectal 
differences among speakers, it is difficult to give a single descrip- 
tion of Bonin English, but the characteristics below center on those 
that an English-speaking visitor to the islands would encounter in 
the present day, that is, on mid-twentieth-century-acquired Bonin 
Standard English. Where relevant, we mention characteristics that 
were present in the formal speech (Bonin Standard English) of 
speakers born in the late nineteenth century or indications we find 
in present-day language varieties of what the nineteenth-century 
contact varieties used on the islands sounded like. 


5.1. ABOUT THE SPEAKER 


Uncle Charlie Washington (1881-1972) was born on Chichijima in 
the Bonin Islands. Let us briefly examine his family background to 
get an idea of his linguistic influences. He was raised by his mother, 
Esther Savory Washington Gilley, and her second husband, George 
Gilley. His biological father, George Augustine Washington, was 
killed in an accident shortly after Charles’s conception. Esther’s 
father Nathaniel was from Massachusetts, and her mother prob- 
ably spoke Chamorro. George Gilley was a third-generation Bonin 
Islander, whose paternal grandparents spoke English and Hawai- 
ian, and whose mother, from Mokil Atoll near Ponape, spoke a - 
Micronesian language. 

Augustine Washington was a dark-skinned man, said to have 
been a cabin boy who jumped ship and remained on Chichijima. 
Augustine is mistakenly referred to as a “Negro from Bermuda” bya 
German anthropometrist (Goldschmidt 1927, 452), but this writer 
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seems to be confusing Washington with another islander of the 
period, Robert Morris (or perhaps Robert Myers, difficult to deter- 
mine from various Japanese katakana renderings of the name). 
This misinformation was subsequently repeated by other sources, 
namely a 1968 National Geographic article (Sampson 1968). 

A firsthand written source from the late nineteenth century 
states the following: “Born in Mauritius Island, Seychelles. Came 
to the islands and ran away from his ship (in which Horace Savory 
was one of the shipmates) about 1872” (King 1898). Charlie him- 
self told field researchers that Augustine was from Madagascar 
(Shepardson 1977, 102). Although Mauritius, the Seychelles, and 
Madagascar are far from being a single location, their historical 
relationship to each other makes this confusion understandable. 
We have no reason to doubt these older historical records, nor to 
doubt Charlie’s verifiably accurate memories. All of the reliable evi- 
dence points to Augustine having been from one of these Indian 
Ocean islands. 

At any rate, this point (however important to the Washington 
family on the Bonins today) bears little relevance to our search for 
clues into Charlie’s linguistic upbringing because his father died 
months before he was born. 


5.2. QUESTIONS TO BE POSED 


5.2.1. INFORMATION TO BE GAINED FROM THESE INTERVIEWS. The 
interviews with Uncle Charlie give us important information about 
the history and everyday life of the island—the state of language 
education when he grew up, the lifestyles of the “Yankees,” their 
experiences on mainland Japan during the war and with the South 
Sea Islanders on the islands when he was growing up—and the way 
he talked—the pronunciation, words, and expressions he used 
when he spoke English. 

But the interviews tell us about more than simply the speech 
of one individual. Children do not acquire their native language in 
a vacuum; their speech is formed by the ways they hear the adults 
around them speaking. Thus, the way Uncle Charlie talks here in 
1971 at age go allows us to make educated guesses about the lan- 
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guage that was being used by adults on the island in the late nine- 
teenth century. Since the actual recordings of these interviews exist 
and their sound quality is excellent, we can gain information not 
only about the words and expressions used by Bonin Islanders of 
this era, but about the pronunciation as well. 


5.2.2. THE EFFECTS OF LIVING OFF ISLAND ON SHIP. Would not 
Uncle Charlie’s English have been influenced by the long years he 
spent away from the island on ships at sea? Yes and no. His English 
definitely would have been influenced by his years away from the 
island. In fact, his way of speaking on these tapes, in particular, is 
a reflection of his ability to switch between his “at-home” style of 
local English and a more widely understood brand of English that 
he may have picked up at sea and used when talking to nonisland- 
ers. 

There are two significant things to keep in mind here. First, 
people often pick up a new dialect, but that does not mean they 
lose the way they spoke growing up. For example, an American 
living in England a long time may, in day-to-day interactions, begin 
to substitute British ways of speaking for his native ones. But he 
may go back to his American way of talking when he returns to the 
United States. Secondly, there are limits to how much people can 
alter their speech. It is easy to pick up new vocabulary, a bit harder 
to modify the grammatical expressions one has used from child- 
hood, and even more difficult to change one’s pronunciation. 


5.2.3. UNCLE CHARLIE’S ENGLISH AND “PIDGIN.” Is Uncle Charlie’s 
English “pidgin English”? No, significantly, it is not. It is much 
closer to the kinds of English spoken in the United States than 
we would have expected. There are similar islands in the Pacific 
where European or American men married Polynesian women and 
started relatively isolated communities. One well-known example is 
Pitcairn Island, where the descendants of the infamous mutineers 
from the HMS Bounty live today. Another is Palmerston Island, 
which linguistically has a similar history. On these islands, the 
people showed enormous adaptability and intelligence in creating 
their own new language from English and Polynesian languages. 
All of the evidence for the Bonins does indicate that such a Pidgin 
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English developed on these islands as well, but the English used by 
Uncle Charlie on these tapes is not a pidgin. 


5.3. SEGMENTAL PHONOLOGY 


5.3.1. VOWELS. Bonin Standard English retains most of the vowel 
distinctions of mainstream varieties. There are individual speaker 
differences, but the vowel system (see in figure 5.1) is clearly not 
the five cardinal vowel system we would expect from a Pacific con- 
tact variety of English or from English spoken by native speakers 
of Japanese. 

What can we say about the origins of Uncle Charlie’s English? 
There are many features that are American in origin, as we will see 
in the examination of his consonants below. But his English is also 
clearly conservative. He was born in 1881, but there are a number 
of features that are surprisingly old-fashioned even for a speaker 
with this birth date (in what follows we use the terminology and the 
system of key words introduced by Wells 1982). 


1. He has no long mid diphthong (Wells 1982). The vowels of FACE 
and GoaT are pure (though not tense) monophthongs around [e:] 
and [o:]. 

2. He has no diphthong shift (Wells 1982). FLEECE and Goose are 
pure monophthongs, and Goose is a truly back [u:]. Similarly, 
PRICE has a front first element [a1], and MOUTH, a back first ele- 
ment [au]. 


FIGURE 5.1 ’ 
Vowel System of Bonin English 
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3. The vowel of FooT shows no unrounding. 
. The vowel of sTRUT is back, around cardinal [a]. 


hs 


5. There isno HAPPyY-tensing, i.e., the word-final vowel in happy, money, 
and city is [1] and not [i:]. (Kenyon 1958 describes such tensing as 
an early twentieth-century innovation in the United States.) 


Uncle Charlie’s English is also somewhat dialectal. Note the 
following pronunciations: 


sit /set/ 
just /ceest/ 
catch ~— /ket{/ 
further —/fada/ 


He also lacks /oi/ except in boy; that is, words such as hoist, join, joint, 
and point have /at/. 

It is possible to pinpoint the geographical origins of Uncle 
Charlie’s English phonology with considerable accuracy. The fol- 
lowing all point in the direction of Eastern New England (ENE): 


1. Words such as foreign have LOT and not NORTH. And LOT is rounded 
[pv]. 
2. The accent is nonrhotic. 
NEAR [19] 
SQUARE [€9] 
CURE [ua] 
NURSE [3:] [3: ~ 3] 
3. The vowel /a:/, which is phonetically very front, occurs not only in 
START, but also in PALM and a number of BATH words. 


lance, chance, plant, commander 
can't, half 
father, Guam 


Interestingly, words involving prevoiceless fricative environments, 
such as after, mast, and ask, mostly have /z/ (see the discussion of 
variability in Boston in Wells 1982, 522-24). 

4. Unstressed syllables in ComMMA words tend to have [1] rather than 
lal: hoses [ho:z1z]. Wells (1982, 520) notes that “New England is 
well-known for the traditional tendency to use” this pronuncia- 
tion. 
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5. The New England “short 0” does not occur as such, but we see 
vesuges of it in that broke and whole are variably pronounced /bruk, 
hul/ and boat is variably [bot]. 

6. The major nonrhotic accents of English around the world (Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, South African, and English English) have 
merged. the lexical sets of THOUGHT and NoRTH/FORCE on /2:/, 
such that pairs like court/caught, tort/taught, sort/sought, torque/talk, 
lord/laud, lore/law, more/maw, and Thor/thaw are homophonous. 


A number of rhotic accents, such as Scottish, Canadian, 
and, increasingly, a number of American accents, have the LoT/ 
THOUGHT merger such that pairs like cot/caught, tot/taught, knotty/ 
naughty, rot/wrought, not/nought, Don/Dawn, hock/hawk, chock/chalk, 
and stock/stalk are homophonous. 

The English of ENE, however, is unique in combining both of 
these features. It is nonrhotic, with stork and stalk identical, but it 
also has the LOT/THOUGHT merger so that stalk is homophonous 
with stock as well. As far as we know, it is the only variety of English 
in the world in which the lexical set stork/stock/stalk are identical. 
However, there is a further complication: while most nonrhotic 
accents of English have merged the vowels of NorTH (from ME 
short /9/ + /r/) and FORCE (from ME long /9:/ + /r/), as in horse/hoarse, 
warn/worn, for/four, ENE has not, preserving the opposition as /p/ 
versus /92/, as shown in table 5.1. 

It is basically this ENE system that Uncle Charlie has preserved. 
He has /v/ in top, lot, caught, saw, north, short, but /oa/ in poor, door, 


TABLE 5.1 
Comparison of Bonin English and Other English Vowel Systems 


LOT 


THOUGHT 


NORTH 


FORCE 
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four, course, (a) board, and (a)shore. His phonetics, on the other hand, 
are not identical with (at least) modern ENE, given that shore and 
show are distinguished as /foa/ versus /fo:/, the GOAT vowel being a 
pure monophthong. 

Writers had commented on the “New England” pronunciation 
of Uncle Charlie. One such article was in the July 1968 National 
Geographic, wherein the author writes: 


Uncle Charlie...breezed along in fluent, colloquial English salted with 
traces of Massachusetts. He spoke of “cam” water, and of the “commahn- 
der” of the U.S. Navy base below. [Sampson 1968, 128] 


Upon reading these comments—and before hearing actual sound 
recordings of Uncle Charlie—I (Long) was skeptical about the 
accuracy of this description and assumed that Sampson had sim- 
ply heard a lack of postvocalic /r/ in Charlie’s speech and attrib- 
uted that to his Massachusetts heritage. I telephoned Sampson on 
December 23, 1997, to ask him about his memories of the inter- 
view. When I questioned him, he emphasized that his character- 
ization had been of “traces” of Massachusetts pronunciations in 
Charlie’s speech, that he had heard New England accents, but that 
Charlie did not have a perfect New England accent. At the time, I 
interpreted Sampson’s comments as his trying to distance himself 
from his original characterization, but these recordings validate 
Sampson’s observation. 


5.3.2. CONSONANTS. As stated above, Uncle Charlie’s English is 
clearly American in origin. Intervocalic /t/ as in better is most often, 
but not always, a voiced flap [cr]. He has yod-dropping after /t, d, n/; 
that is, there is no /j/ in tune, during, and new. His /l/ is relatively 
clear in all positions, and h-dropping does not occur. 

His consonant system also differs greatly from the English used 
by speakers whose first language is Japanese. As seen in table 5.2, 
it contains consonant phonemes [P, f, v, 9, 0, 3, 9, 1, 1] which are not 
found in Japanese and often prove problematic for L2 learners of 
English. 

Uncle Charlie shows variation in his th pronunciations. In addi- 
tion to the fricative consonants [0] and [8] (as in this and think) of 
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TABLE 5.2 
Consonant System of Bonin English 


Stop 


Fricative 
Affricate 
Nasal 
Flap 


Approximant 
Lateral 
Trill 


the 


NOTE: When symbols appear in pairs, the one on the right represents the 
voiced consonant. Phonemes in parentheses are found only in words of Japa- 
nese origin. 


standard English, he also uses the stops (or plosives) [t] and [d] 
resulting in pronunciations like [dis] and [tink]. 

This is probably not the influence of Japanese on his speech. If 
this were the case, we would expect him to substitute the fricatives 
[s] or [z] for th, saying things like “zat” for that and “sank you” for 
thank you (phonologically the voiceless and voiced “th” before /i/ 
become [f] and [ds], respectively). We do find [s] in his speech for 
/d/ but in word-final position. 

This “th-stopping” is found in many language-contact situ- 
ations throughout the Pacific, and indeed the world in general. 
Similar correspondences are seen in Pitcairn (Kallgard 1993), Nga- 
tikese (Tryon 2000), and Palmerston (Ehrhart-Kneher 1996). The 
best explanation for this trait then seems to be that it results from 
the contact variety of English which developed on the island in 
the mid-nineteenth century among first-generation settlers. This 
is another feature of the Bonin Islands English that links it more 
closely with Pacific contact varieties of English than with Japanese- 
accented English. 
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We see that Uncle Charlie distinguishes four liquid phonemes 
as evidenced in the passages below. In (1) he is talking about 
the children of a settler from Bougainville Island (in present-day 
Papua New Guinea). He uses a trilled [r] the first time he says the 
name, but then repeats it using an English alveolar approximant 
[1], apparently for the benefit of the American listener. 


1. Was four daughters all told, what I remember. Yes, and they had a 
son, name of Porrea [porea], Porrea [posea]. 


When pronouncing Japanese proper nouns, the speaker uses 
the Japanese flap [r], but when speaking English he consistently 
distinguishes correctly between the alveolar approximant [1] and 
the alveolar lateral approximant [1]. This supports the claim that 
English (or an English creoloid with an /I/-/r/ distinction) was his 
first language, as opposed to Japanese, which does not distinguish 
between two liquids. His phonological distinction is unmistakable 
in (2), in which he corrects the American interviewer, who has mis- 
understood a place-name supplied to her by a previous Japanese- 
speaking source. 


2. SHEPARDSON: Now the place called Little Liver? 
UNCLE CHARLIE: Little River. Small river. 
SHEPARDSON: Oh really? 
UNCLE CHARLIE: Little river, little river. Yeah, Little River, that’s 
beyond Pukunui. Little further on. 


5-3-3. THE /v/ PHONEME AS [B] AND [v]. The English phoneme 
/y/ corresponds to three different variants in different varieties of 
English spoken on the Bonins, [v], [b], and [B ~ B). 

The first variant, pronounced [v], is commonly found among 
speakers (middle-aged today) who grew up during the U.S. Navy’s 
administration of the island, attended the Navy school, and, in 
many cases, advanced to high school in Guam. For these speak- 
ers, [v] is distinguished as a separate phoneme. The mid-twentieth- 
century infusion of American English into the community surely 
strengthened the usage of [v], but social circumstances in the later 
nineteenth century (mentioned below), indicate that [v] may have 
been used on the islands before World War II as well. 
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The parents of Navy-generation speakers sometimes produce 
[v], but often produce [b], especially those speakers who have 
undergone the greatest degree of Japanese influence. Speakers 
raised during the Navy Era usually produce the [v]. This is the sec- 
ond variant, ‘pronounced as [b], representing a merger of /v/ and 
/b/. This variant is common among speakers (in their sixties and 
above today) whose English was acquired prior to World War I, 
when native speakers of Japanese formed the majority of the popu- 
lation. In this era, English was generally restricted to private situa- 
tions, whereas Japanese was the language of wider communication, 
including formal education. Japanese has no /v/, and when English 
words like vest and drive are borrowed into Japanese, the [b] sound 
is substituted, yielding besuto and doraibu, respectively. 

The third variant of /v/ is [B ~ B], a voiced bilabial approximant 
or a voiced bilabial fricative (henceforth [B]). Itis clearly heard on 
tapes of Uncle Charlie, and this indicates that [B] predates [b] on 
the islands. The origin of this variant is more difficult to pin down 
to a single specific cause. 

Upon closer inspection, we find Uncle Charlie has interesting 
variation in his use of the /v/ phoneme. He has [B] in the word-ini- 
tial position, as in visit, very, and village, and intervocalically, as in 
cover, government, and never. He generally has [v] in the final posi- 
tion, as in have, live, and you’ve. He does occasionally have [v] in 
the intervocalic and preconsonantal positions as well, but these 
tend to be morpheme-final, as in having, living, yourselves, leaves, 
and moved. 

Table 5.3 shows representative examples of the phonological 
distribution of the [f] for /v/. 


5-3-4. ORIGIN OF THE [f] FoR /v/ PRONUNCIATION. Where did this 
pronunciation of /v/ as [B] come from? Below we will explore two 
possibilities. The first is that it results from the English spoken by 
the large number of Polynesian speakers living on the island in the 
nineteenth century. The second is that it arrived in the phonolo- 
gies of native English-speaking settlers. 

We know that many of the very first settlers—most of the 
women and a few of the men—were natives speakers of Polynesian 
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TABLE 5.3 
Phonological Distribution of /v/ in the Speech of Charles Washington 


(B] [v] 


Initial #y visit, very, village 
Prevocalic ’ 
single morpheme VvV cover, never, provisions, over 
evacuation, government 
multiple morpheme W#V living, having, 
leaving 
Preconsonantal VWv#C graves 
Final Vv# believe have, you’ve, 
wave, leave 


languages like Hawaiian and Tahitian. Hawaiian has no contrast 
between /v/ and /w/: according to Elbert and Pukui (1979, 12-13), 
/w/ is [w] on Kaua’i and Ni’ihau, [v] on Hawaii, with [v] and [w] 
occurring as allophonic variants on the other Hawaiian islands. (Of 
course, [B ~ B] is a voiced bilabial approximant or a voiced bilabial 
fricative, whereas [w] is a voiced rounded labial-velar approximant, 
but these sounds all lack the labiodental contact of the [v] con- 
sonant.) There is evidence that this leads to confusion both ways 
between /v/ and /w/ in the English of Hawaiians and other Polyne- 
sians, but nothing to indicate the kind of complementary distribu- 
tion found on the Bonins. Listening to the tapes, we do not find 
any indication that Uncle Charlie confuses /w/ and /v/ in the sense 
of using a [v] sound for /w/. On the contrary, he always pronounces 
English /w/ sounds as [w]. Consequently we turn to our second 
possibility. 

We find the same kind of distribution in table 5.3 reported for 
native English varieties (see Trudgill et al. 2003), particularly in 
parts of southern England. 

Two early settlers (both males) who exerted a tremendous 
degree of influence over the community were native speakers of 
English whose home regions we can pinpoint: Thomas Webb from 
Wallington, Surrey, southeast England, and Nathaniel Savory from 
the United States. 

We know that several of the original settlers came from 
England. We know specifically that the influential islander Thomas 
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Webb was from Surrey, which lies in the area reported to have had 
this allophonic distribution in the nineteenth century. 

This complementary distribution is also reported for New 
England _at the time of the American Revolution in the late eigh- 
teenth century (Forgue 1977). This is the time when Nathaniel 
Savory (born 1794, Bradford, Essex County, Massachusetts) under- 
went acquisition of his mother tongue. In other words, this pro- 
nunciation could be the influence of Englishman Thomas Webb, 
but it is more likely that it was handed down from American (and 
most influential islander) Nathaniel Savory, the grandfather of 
Charles Washington. 

We usually do not think of single individuals being able to influ- 
ence the language of an entire generation, but in the case of the 
Bonins, this seems the only viable explanation. On the impact of 
individuals in small linguistically diverse communities such as this, 
Muhlhausler (1998, 43) writes, “In the very small communities 
discussed here, there is ample scope for studying the influence of 
individuals on language structure and use.” Ehrhart-Kneher (1996, 
530), writing about the patriarch and sole native-English speaker 
among the original Palmerston Island settlers, says, “He obliged his 
children—and later on his grandchildren—to speak English all the 
time. However, the language of the [Cook Island Maori] mothers 
is likely to have produced interferences. According to witnesses, 
Marster’s influence was greater than the Bible on what is known 
to be a religious island.” She finds that the English of the island is 
a variety of English (rather than a creole), and one of the factors 
behind this seems to have been Marster himself. She writes, “For 
the first two generations, William Marster’s linguistic norm was a 
law everyone tried to follow as much as possible” (Ehrhart-Kneher 


1996, 530). 


5.4. SUPRASEGMENTAL PHONOLOGY 


5.4.1. WORD ACCENT. Accent in varieties of Bonin English is stress- 
based and closely resembles the stress accent patterns of U.S. 
English. In words where British and U.S. accents differ (such as 
aluminum (foil) and laboratory), U.S. accents are the norm. 
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5.4.2. INTONATION. As pointed out above, observations have been 
made by nonlinguists that Bonin English has a New England ring 
to it. The existence (persistence) of such an accent seemed to me 
highly unlikely considering the tiny percentage of New Englanders 
among the original settlers. However, audio recordings made of 
speakers born in the late nineteenth century verify this impression. 
This impression is due to certain segmental features (nonrhoticity, 
vowel quality), but also to sentence intonation patterns. There may 
be other explanations for this intonation. For example, it may be 
that the foreign-accented English spoken by the original Oceanic 
and European settlers combined to contribute to the development 
of intonation patterns which by pure coincidence sound this way. 
These sorts of possibilities will need to be considered, but it may 
simply be that the small number of New Englander settlers had 
such an influence on island-born generations that certain charac- 
teristics of their “New England accent” were handed down to the 
next generation. 


5.5. LEXICON 


The complexity of Uncle Charlie’s vocabulary indicates that, while 
there are indications of language contact in his speech, the Eng- 
lish variety spoken on the islands is best termed a creoloid. Never- 
theless, the complexity of his vocabulary indicates that his English 
has also seen the reintroduction of mainstream English features 
(decreoloidization). 

Uncle Charlie has interesting pronunciations of some indi- 
vidual words (as opposed to categorical phonological differences) 
such as Russian [‘1ufpo]. His vocabulary reflects the many and varied 
influences upon Bonin English, particularly nautical terminology, 
as seen in belaying-pin |'ble:n pin] (trans. verb), forecastle [‘fo:sal], gud- 
geon ['gadgan], kedge |'ked3], pitchpole, ratlin ['reetlin], scupper ['skapo:], 
and demi-yjohn (a large container for water). This nautical influence 
is also seen in his pronunciation of northeast [nv:'west] and south- 
west [sau'west]. Other interesting expressions include skew-whiff 
[ski:'wif] (adjective meaning ‘askew’), tipping the elbow ‘drinking’, 
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stash (a person’s name) ‘to get rid of’, Bible leaf ‘to thinly slice’, 
and greener ‘rookie’. Saying that he has no secrets to hide, he uses 
the expression nothing to stow away, and when describing someone 
drinking heavily in a bar, he says he was hoisting it up. 

Even today, Bonin Islanders typically refer to refrigerators as 
reefers. This term was, and still is, used to describe huge refrigerated 
compartments in a ship. Using it as the everyday word to describe 
a home kitchen appliance is a feature that makes Bonin English 
unique. 

Uncle Charlie uses yet for ‘still’, a feature typical of many 
English dialects. 


3. a. I was only a boy yet. He was only, had a half long shirt with no 
back on it. I’m telling you the truth! I was a boy yet. 
b. He went aboard to the captain and said “This man is, belongs to 
the Emperor, yet.” 
c. Well he was, he was teenage yet when he came from South 
Island, Hahajima came here...was sick. 


Interestingly, he shows a tendency to use yet and séill in tan- 
dem as well. Bastimentos Creole English, spoken on a Panamanian 
Island in the Caribbean Sea, has constructions such as im stilyet hav 
a haas ‘he still has a horse’ (Michael Aceto, pers. comm., Nov. 10, 
1999). Uncle Charlie’s speech does not combine these into a single 
word, but rather uses them to frame the verb or entire clause, as 
seen in the following examples. 


4. a. Three times I nearly lost my neck. Three times. But still ?’'m 
here yet. nA 
b. Well, anyhow, I’ve been kicking around this world, and I’m still 
kicking yet! 
c. She and others, they set fire to the island. It’s still burning yet, I 
heard. 


5.6. INTERFERENCE FROM JAPANESE 


Uncle Charlie, we must keep in mind, was born, raised, and edu- 
cated as a Japanese person. He was completely bilingual (although 
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he admits he had a low level of functional literacy in Japanese, say- 
ing that he did not know many kanji characters). Nonetheless, he 
shows surprisingly few linguistic traits we can definitely say are the 
effect of Japanese. In the interviews he speaks to interviewers who 
understand no Japanese and generally avoids using the language. 
Even so, he occasionally answers a question with so, so (meaning 
‘yes, yes’). This is one of the few signs of Japanese interference in 
his English. 

Another is his interesting use of the Japanese word ria-kaa ‘a 
cart with two large wheels pulled behind one’. Etymologically, this 
word is a Japanese formation from the English words rear and car. 
The object and the word are quite common in Japan (Japanese), 
but the formation does not exist in English. As we see in (5), the 
word confuses Charlie. 


5. Poorest funeral I saw him last time in my life. Since I know myself. ... 
You know these “ria kaas,” “real ackers” they got here? That’s what 
they put the coffin on. And a fella pulling it along, you know. And 
what is this, Edith, you know, my daughter, and Edith and Arthur’s 
brother, the only two followed the coffin. 


From this example, we can deduce the following. Uncle Char- 
lie knows the word ria-kaa from Japanese. Moreover, he seems to 
realize that it is an English word, since he uses it in an English sen- 
tence (and the mixing of Japanese words in an English sentence 
is otherwise absent from his speech in these interviews). He even 
attaches the plural marker -s to the end of the word. But even as he 
is doing this, he realizes something is amiss and attempts a repro- 
nunciation of the word, but his split-second attempt to find the 
English etynom of the word fails, and he blurts out “real ackers.” 


5.7. TRACES OF THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
CREOLOID 


Some nonstandard features of Uncle Charlie’s speech indicate the 
presence of an underlying creoloid. He uses both standard English 


one of her 
they were short of womans here on the island”). 


and zero forms in his plurals (e.g., “four daughters, 
granddaughter, 


” 66 
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At times, Uncle Charlie seems to switch into another more creoloid 
variety, as seen in (6). (The transcriptions are presented in stan- 
dard orthography for easy readability and to highlight grammatical 
and lexical characteristics. Phonetic renderings are used only when 
phonological,features are highlighted.) 


6. Yeah, she was living over there all alone at first and one of her 
“granddaughter came and they were living together and she pegged 
out.... I went over there to see her once or twice. I told her, “Alice” 
I says, “You’ve gone right down to nothing but skin and bone.” I 
says, “Why don’t you eat plenty?” Oh, she says, “Tabete imasu” [‘(I) 
am eating’]. She say she eating bellyful, but she was telling me a 
lie because I heard it from, from Kathy, my daughter, used to take 
little bit over for her, you know. Next time she go the same thing 
which she takes over there is all moldy. She never eat it. She starved 
herself to death. 


The grammatical construction “she say she eating bellyful” 
seems indicative of a creoloid basilect. It differs from mainstream 
(noncontact) varieties of English (“she says she is eating a belly- 
ful”) in its lack of third-person single -s marking on the verb says, 
its lack of be-verb in the progressive aspect construction (she eating), 
and the lack of indefinite article a. Belly is also commonly used in 
contact varieties of English. 

It is almost as if simply remembering that this conversation was 
with a fellow islander (one we would not be surprised to find Uncle 
Charlie using a basilect island variety with) has triggered a code- 
switch from acrolectal mainstream English to features with which 
he associates his fellow islanders. 

Uncle Charlie’s use of the term plenty is also intriguing. Non- 
standard usages of plenty are found in most of the English-based 
contact languages of the Pacific (Clark 1979). Uncle Charlie does 
not use the word (in a nonstandard usage or otherwise) anywhere 
else in the two hours of taped interviews. The lack of someone’s 
use of a word is weak evidence indeed, but it is interesting that he 
avoids answering with the word even when the interviewer uses it 
twice (in its standard usage). It is as if Uncle Charlie considers the 
word a part of the “broken English” that he is trying to avoid. 
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One construction that Uncle Charlie does use several times is 
by’n’ 


7. a. By’n’by he came after us again saying that he was short of men 
and one thing another, and wanted us to come along and help 
him out again. 

b. So, I waited. By’n’by he came. 

c. He’d served his time in the navy. And he fooled around here 
and by’n’by, this last war, you know. We left him home to work, to 
work with the government, or the navy boys here, you know? 


These usages of by’n’by are indeed mainstream (and not pidgin or 
creole) English, but this phrase is the source of expressions such 
as baimbai throughout Pacific contact varieties of English (Clark 
1979). Itis interesting to speculate that the phrase by’n’by appears in 
Uncle Charlie’s speech because it is similar to one in his basilect. 


5.8. CREOLOID IN REPORTED SPEECH 


When considering the question of whether Uncle Charlie spoke a 
more creoloid (basilectal) variety of English as well as a more stan- 
dard-like (acrolectal) one, some comments from my 1999 inter- 
view with Irene Savory Lambert (mentioned in section 4.5) are 
enlightening. When she imitated the way he used to speak English, 
she affected a more creole-sounding speech style than he used on 
these tapes, indicating that he was indeed switching into a more for- 
mal lect for the benefit of his interviewer. She vividly remembered 
Uncle Charlie saying things like bloody bastard (bladi: ba:sta:d] and 
[ds:t1 baga:]. She pronounced these with nonrhotic vowels (even 
though the English that she speaks now is rhotic). Because the pro- 
nunciation she remembered of the latter phrase was so different 
from her own phonology, she did not know the meaning of the 
phrase and was surprised when I told her this was dirty bugger. Other 
phrases she recalled also reinforce our hypothesis that the English 
spoken on the island had “creole-like features but [was] not a full 
creole” (to use Mark Sebba’s [1997, 162] definition of a creoloid). 
She remembered Uncle Charlie often teasing and complimenting 
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her simultaneously, saying, “Many a baby I see in my life but not 
one ugly like you. But now, look at you!” When Irene would tell 
Uncle Charlie she was scared of obake (‘ghosts’), she recalled him 
always replying, “Obake? You no have to worry. You worry about 
two-legged obake.” (In Japanese culture, obake float around with no 
legs; Charlie was warning his young teenage neighbor to be more 
careful around the lonely, young sailors stationed on the island.) 
Usage of no + verb as a prohibition is found in contact varieties of 
English. 

Irene recalled her grandfather Samuel Savory (1897-1951) 
saying to her, “You be good girl [g3:l]. I come back.” These are 
only two tiny snippets of speech (and information remembered 
decades later), but they indicate lack of articles and a lack of future- 
tense distinction, both simplifications we would expect in nonna- 
tive influenced varieties of English. At the same time, there are 
features not typical of contact varieties, such as the two-word verb 
formation come back, and the use of first-person pronoun J; most 
English-based pidgins and creoles in the Pacific at the time were 
using me in all grammatical cases (Clark 1979). This information 
again is consistent with the view of a creoloid English being used 
on the islands. 

This remembered information would, on its own, be of no aca- 
demic value. Neither would the snippets of linguistic information 
upon which we based some admittedly speculative hypotheses. But 
if we want to make any educated guesses about the speech of the 
islands in the late nineteenth century, this kind of “linguistic glean- 
ing” is one of our only choices. It is significant that all evidence 
points in the same direction: a contact variety of English existed 
on the nineteenth- and twentieth-century Bonin Islands and (in 
the case of at least some speakers) existed alongside a more main- 
stream variety of English in a diglossic situation. 


5.9. MORPHOSYNTAX 


In morphosyntactic features as in other aspects, Bonin English 
runs the gamut from those used in informal situations when inter- 
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acting with fellow insiders to those used in formal situations when 
speaking with English-speaking nonislanders. The former way of 
speaking is known as the basilectal (language) variety, and retains 
features thought to derive from the nineteenth-century Bonin Cre- 
oloid English. The latter as the acrolectal variety has been influ- 
enced to varying degrees by standard American English. 

We find some examples of obsolete morphological construc- 
tions that were largely obsolete in the twentieth century, at least 
in the major varieties of British and U.S. English, such drogge (past 
tense of drag). The U.S. influence is in the use of why as a discourse 
marker: “When there’s a storm, why, they’d put a bar across.” 

The speech of Uncle Charlie and other islanders includes 
many morphosyntactic constructions which are nonstandard, but 
probably derive from British or U.S. dialect forms rather than an 
earlier Bonin pidgin. He displays variation between standard and 
nonstandard grammatical forms. For example, he has standard 
subject-verb agreement in “they were married,” but not in “some 
of the old descendants was laying [in wait] for him.” This feature, 
however, is a trait not only of contact varieties but of traditional 
dialects of English as well. 

Other examples of nonstandard morphosyntactic features are 
discussed below with examples from the Uncle Charlie interviews. 


5.9.1. DOUBLE MODALS. Uncle Charlie uses double modals, as in 
the examples of might could in (8). 


8. a. Well, you’ve got many more days. I might could tell you more 
lies. 
b. I thought if he run came back he might couldn’t make the har- 
bor here inside, toward where the pier here, but he may be over 
Aki Beach, you know. 


Although double modals are common in nonstandard dialects 
of English, they are associated with the southern United States, 
the north of England, and Scotland (Montgomery and Nagle 
1993; Mishoe and Montgomery 1994), not with the regions where 
Bonin Islanders trace their ancestry. At present, we have no expla- 
nation for this feature’s existence in Uncle Charlie’s speech, but 
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this enigma brings home the fact that we are not dealing with the 
simple transplantation of native dialects of English to the Bonin 
Islands, but rather with the complex reality of multiple language 
varieties coming into contact with one another and producing new 
varieties of Bonin English. 


5.9.2. OTHER NONSTANDARD CONSTRUCTIONS. Uncle Charlie uses 
we were once (“Oh, yes, we were all evacuated”) but uses we was 14 
times. He uses both they were and they was. The following is the only 
instance of nonstandard concord in the second person. 


g. We stayed there till it got so cold, why, you was painting and looked 
somewheres else, the brush’d drop out of your hand. 


In these recordings, Uncle Charlie uses several nonstandard 
past-tense verbs which are regularized forms of irregular standard 
English conjugations. These include the following three occur- 
rences of knowed (10a), one of drawed (1o0b), and two of beated 
(10¢). 


10. a. And that’s all I knowed about him till the last year I was in 
Dutch Harbor. Yeah talking to a captain which I knowed, Cap- 
tain MacEmborough, an old whaler, too you know I knowed 
him down Ponape. 

b. I always drawed my advance before I left. 

c. Well anyhow, I beated the two Japs, I caught more than the 
two of them caught. And on our way coming home, you know, 
one of the boys said he’d been sealing here for four or five 
years he says he never was beated as badly as this, you know. 


We cannot be certain if these forms are categorical (as opposed to 
variable, with standard forms) for Uncle Charlie, but we do find 
that he has zero occurrences of the standard English conjugations 
of these verbs on these recordings. 

Uncle Charlie uses other nonstandard constructions as well, 
such as the contrastive expression in (11). 


11. I was more happier there, with all the boys, you know. 
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5.10. INSUMMARY 


In conclusion, we can summarize by saying that the speech of 
Charles “Uncle Charlie” Washington on these tapes gives us insights 
into the unique variety of English that developed on the Bonin 
Islands and was used as the language of everyday communication 
in the late nineteenth century. 

As we have seen, his speech shows the influence of the non- 
native varieties of English that we assume were spoken by first- 
generations settlers for whom English was not a first language. It 
also retains some traits of unmistakably British and U.S. varieties 
of English. The combination of these influences came together to 
produce a variety of English unique to the Bonin Islands. 


PART II 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


6. SOCIOHISTORICAL 
OVERVIEW: ENGLISH IN THE 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


6.1. INCREASING BILINGUALISM AND DIGLOSSIA 
IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In 1898, the American Philip Clayton Van Buskirk (introduced in 
section 4.5) stayed on the Bonins for 3 months, from February 3 
to May 4. He had been to the islands previously, first in 1853 (Burg 
1994), aboard the USS Plymouth as a member of Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry’s crew, again in late June 1880 (we do not know for how 
long because brief portions of the diary for that year are missing), 
and finally from April 19 through mid-July 1881. 

His interest in the islands stemmed from his visit there decades 
earlier. He kept a daily journal during his stay as he had for decades. 
At first, there appear to be no great linguistic revelations in his jour- 
nal, but we can in fact glean several insights from its contents. He 
did not speak Japanese, a fact we know from many comments about 
people not understanding English or about others translating for 
him. He was in close and continuous (daily) contact with the West- 
erners, especially children to whom he took a particular liking. If 
they had been unable to understand English, this would have been 
impossible. His visit was over 20 years after the Japanese admin- 
istration of the islands. The children he met and even the young 
adults of this era had grown up knowing no other government, 
no other citizenship than Japanese. Nonetheless, even the smallest 
children in the Westerner community still retained English as their 
mother tongue—or one of their mother tongues at least. 

By the Taisho era (1911-25), the Western children had become 
bilingual. We know, for example, that islanders like Charles Wash- 
ington, Jesse Webb, Jerry Savory (1914-93), Jeffrey Gilley (b. 
1924), and Nicky Savory (b. 1920) are (or were) bilingual. 


ie 
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As mentioned in section 4.2, in the 1860s and 1870s, Japa- 
nese people served as translators. By the time of the early Showa 
era (1925-89), it was the Western islanders who had become the 
translators. A 1929 book states that Joseph Gonzales served as an 
officer of Tokyo Prefecture and functioned as a translator every 
time foreign ships came into port (A Compendium of the Ogasawara 
Islands 1929, app. 103). 

According to the memoir of Masao Aono, the second-genera- 
tion ethnic-Japanese islander quoted previously, the Western com- 
munity (society) on the island had become diglossic. 


The elderly (Western) islanders who had not received a school education 
almost never used Japanese, and those older than the youth didn’t use it 
well. The children used Japanese at school or around town, but it seems it 
was usual for them to use English at home. [1978, 143] 


From these facts, we can see that the Western islanders had 
become bilingual and their society was diglossic with the use of 
Japanese in public and English in private situations. 

This diglossia lasted for several decades up to World War II. 
As the children (and probably younger adults) began to learn Jap- 
anese in the 1870s, they began to use it for various formal and 
out-group purposes. These “high” or H domains included school 
education, work for which they received pay (working in an office 
or shop, as opposed to farm work or fishing), speaking to ethnic- 
Japanese, serving in the military, and so on. On the other hand, 
Bonin English was used for informal or in-group communication 
(“low” or L domains), such as services at the Christian church on 
the island, conversations within the Westerner community, within 
the home, and so on. But English was also used for “super-high” 
functions such as when foreigners came to visit the island and even 
(perhaps the ultimate irony) when the emperor of Japan came to 
visit the island and Joseph Gonzales wrote a chapter—a chapter in 
English—in the hardcover book produced to commemorate the 
occasion (A Compendium of the Ogasawara Islands 1929, 103-5). 
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6.2. ISLANDERS WHO SERVED AS 
JAPANESE-ENGLISH INTERPRETERS 


Following in the footsteps of Joseph Gonzales years earlier, many 
Westerners served—at various times, in varying capacities, and at 
the service of different authorities—as translators or interpreters. 
A twentieth-century namesake of the original settler, Nathaniel 
Savory (1908-88) translated for the Japanese army during World 
War II. Grover Gilley (1885-1957) used his skills in written English 
to translate documents for his fellow islanders during the U.S. Navy 
period. 

Jerry Savory explains in a 1990 television documentary how he 
was ordered to translate English broadcasts into Japanese when he 
served in the Japanese army during World War II (NHK 1990). Fur- 
thermore, Head and Daws (1968) tell of a Westerner, Fred Savory 
(b. 1912), translating for U.S. Navy officers immediately following 
the war (figure 6.1). 


American troops under Marine Colonel Presley M. Rixey arrived in Octo- 
ber to begin the repatriation of Japanese soldiers, and in the tedious days 
that followed, victors and vanquished played baseball on the scarred small- 
plane airstrip. With Rixey came Fred Savory, great grandson of Nathaniel, 
to work as an interpreter. [1968, 73] 


6.3. PEOPLE’S NAMES 


It was during the early twentieth century that the Bonin Islanders 
took Japanese names, and as such this seems the most appropriate 
place to deal with the topic of people’s names and the changes in 
them throughout different historical periods. 

There is something of a misconception among Japanese—or 
at least among that minute percentage of the population that has 
any knowledge of the subject—that the Westerners of Ogasawara 
acquired Japanese family names when they were naturalized as Jap- 
anese citizens back in the early Meiji era. This is not true.” 

When the original inhabitants of the islands began to be natu- 
ralized in 1877, only a few took Japanified names. Among these 
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was the almost legendary German figure Frederick Rohlfs (1823- 
98), who settled on Hahajima and aided subsequent Japanese arriv- 
als when they were on the verge of starvation. He was commonly 
called “Rose,” probably because this is how his name sounded 
to Japanese listeners when pronounced by English speakers. His 
legal Japanese name was composed of five kanji (Sino-Japanese) 
characters chosen strictly for their pronunciation. Although they 
convey no coherent meaning, when combined the characters (pro- 
nounced as Rosu Rarufu) sounded something like the two pronun- 
ciations of his family name. Rohlfs was in the minority, however; 
most of the Westerners (referred to as kkajin ‘naturalized people’ 
in those days) used katakana renderings of their own Western fam- 
ily names as the official names in their koseki, or Official Lineage 
Registries. These were not Japanese family names, nor Japanified 
versions of their Western names, but simply adaptations of them to 
the Japanese phonology and representations of them in the Japa- 
nese script (e.g., Gilley became Géré, Savory became Sébore, Webb 
became Uebu, Washington became Washinton, Gonzales became 
Gonzaresu). 

The usage of katana names continued for a couple of genera- 
tions. It was not until the Sdoshi Kaimei (Al) GX4 ‘Establishment 
of Family Names and Alteration in Given Names’) law that people 
with non-Japanese surnames were forced to change them. This 
1940 law is mainly known for its effect on the millions of colonized 
people in Korea, but it also affected the Bonin Islanders. Elderly 
islanders today recall choosing their own last names, often hur- 
riedly and quite randomly. 

In the following excerpt from the Shepardson recordings, 
Uncle Charlie tells of the random way in which his Japanese name 
was established. 


12. UNCLE CHARLIE: I have a Japanese name now. 

SHEPARDSON: Yes, what is it? 

UNCLE CHARLIE: Kimura Saburo. Yeah Well, you see howI changed 
it Kimura Saburo. My, my son, what I was living with not long 
ago, he was in Japan and he took a wife up there you know, 
and I don’t know how it happened, but he change up his 
name up there, you see? Stashed his name here, and so I was 
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thinking now what the dickens to do. “Ah hell,” I said, “let 
it go.” I changed, put mine to Kimura Sabur6. But nobody 


calls me, nobody holler at me “Kimura Saburd.” They call 
. me Charlie. 


We think of names as being passed from father to son, but 
this is an unusual case of a name being passed from son to father. 
Uncle Charlie’s daughter Edith clarified this episode in a Febru- 
ary 1999 interview with me (conducted in Japanese). Her brother 
telegrammed from the mainland to the island (in 1940 or 1941) 
asking his family to choose a surname for themselves, but he settled 
on Kimura before they could respond and his parents and siblings 
followed his lead. 

Some of the islanders chose kanji characters that either 
sounded like their original names or expressed some significant 
meaning. The Savorys became Sebori (#858), and the Ackermans, 
the Akaman (Api) family. The Webbs chose characters that could 
be read as Uebu (#8) (though the name is pronounced Uwabe 
today). Other families decided on a name with some symbolic value. 
The Gilleys, proud of the “South Sea Islander” part of their roots, 
chose the name Minami (F4 ‘lit. south’). Other families abandoned 
the idea of names in which either the sound or the meaning of the 
kanji held significance. In most cases, different family names were 
chosen by distant branches of the family tree, so that the Gonza- 
les family descendants became either Ogasawara (/J\47)54) or Kishi 
(FF). 

During the war years, Westerners gave their children Japanese 
names. Children born after World War II (during the U.S. Navy 
period) were given only English names, and_.they use these today— 
written in katakana—as their official Japanese names. 

Following the reversion to Japan, Westerners adopted the prac- 
tice of giving Japanese names—written in kanji—to their children, 
but even here, we find cases of islanders identifying with their cul- 
tural roots. One case of this is Nasa Séboré (4@— UL —AbY), born 
in the 1980s, whose name, although written in kanji, is an homage 
to his ancestor Nathaniel (pronounced “Nasanieru” in Japanese). 

Some of the Westerners legally changed their surnames back 
(from Japanese ones forced upon them in 1941) to their older 
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katakana names following the changes in the Japanese law in the 
1980s. 

In many cases, a single individual has possessed four legal 
names in the span of his or her life. A case in point is Able Savory. 
He was born Séboré Eburu (in katakana, ¢—% V-L-Jv), was 
forced to changed his name to Sebori Eiichi (in kanji, HSER —) 
at the start of the war, and used Able Savory (in the Roman alpha- 
bet) during the Navy Era. After the 1968 reversion, he reverted to 
his wartime kanji family name, but used the katakana “first name” 
given to him at birth, resulting in the name Sebori Eburu. In the 
1980s, when some of the Savory clan changed their surname back 
to the katakana Seboré, he decided four names in one lifetime 
were enough and retained the kanji surname. 

In Ogasawara today, one finds many interesting name-related 
phenomena. Nicknames—in both Japanese and English—are the 
norm. Then, most of the Westerners have two names; many have 
both Japanese and English surnames and given names, which 
means there often are at least five or six ways to refer to most West- 
erners. 

As the quote from Uncle Charlie indicates, however, many of 
the Westerners seldom use their official Japanese names in daily 
life, either with fellow Westerners or with ethnic-Japanese friends 
and neighbors. Uncle Charlie’s daughter Edith uses the Japanese 
name Kyoko Ohira today, but people of her generation call her 
Edie. 

One young islander today, Saburo Kimura is named for his 
great-grandfather, Charles Washington. Naming children after an 
ancestor is a typical naming practice in Western culture, but in this 
particular case, the name is confusing in Japanese. Uncle Charlie 
chose for himself the Japanese name Saburo (=§8), a name which 
includes the kanji for ‘three’ and indicates that the possessor of 
the name is the third-born son in the family. This is an appropriate 
name, since Uncle Charlie was indeed the third son. His namesake, / 
however, is the firstborn son in the family, but his father (against 
the protests of his ethnic-Japanese friends and relations) bestowed 
upon the child the name of his great-grandfather. Thus, the cus- 
tom (of naming children after an ancestor) is Western; the name 
itself, Saburo, is Japanese. 
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6.4. THE ENGLISH SPOKEN BY A JAPANESE 
ISLANDER OF THIS PERIOD 


Contained in the Shepardson recordings is a short interview with 
an ethnic-Japanese female named Osute, who married into a West- 
erner family and acquired English well into adulthood. The inclu- 
sion of her data here warrants explanation. 

It is important to realize the sometimes vague nature of the dis- 
tinction between ethnic-Japanese and Westerners on the Bonins. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century, it was becoming less 
clear and dichotic due to intermarriages and close social con- 
tacts. Many self-identified Westerners were raised in households 
with one Westerner and one ethnic-Japanese parent. In some of 
these households, English was maintained as a home language, 
often along with Japanese. But even as most of the Westerners were 
becoming bilingual, so a few of the ethnic-Japanese were acquiring 
some degree of English. Many grew up with Westerners as their 
close friends and neighbors, and those who had the wherewithal 
enrolled in English classes attended by both ethnic Japanese and 
Westerner children alike. 

Osute Kikuchi Webb (1881-1976) was born on Hahajima 
into a family of Hachijojima settlers that are still prominent on the 
islands today. Although she was born in the same year as Charles 
Washington, I have included her in this chapter about the twenti- 
eth century, because (unlike Uncle Charlie, who learned English 
as his first language and thus can be regarded as a late nineteenth- 
century speaker) Osute acquired English later in life, in the early 
twentieth century. She did not attend the English classes Joseph 
Gonzales offered on Chichijima, but there were non-Japanese set- 
tlers on Hahajima (e.g., German, Chinese) and it is possible that 
she picked up some English (albeit a nonnative variety) in commu- 
nicating with them. She married into one of the Westerner families 
but, following her husband’s death at sea in 1903, moved to Saipan 
in the Northern Mariana Islands. Over the next few decades, she 
lived on Saipan on several occasions including the early 1920s, 
when Saipan had come under Japanese administration. These years 
spent in Saipan must have influenced her English. The comments 
below do not indicate that her English was incomprehensible to 
Bonin Islanders. 
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Let us examine the English of Osute. In the following passage, 
she is discussing a hardworking Westerner woman who helped her 
with child-rearing. (Transcriptions in standard English orthogra- 
phy are followed by pronunciations given in the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet.) 


13. OSUTE: Yeah, Kind old woman, ne? My husband die, my small 

young man live, and helpin’ nursin’, brought them up. Just 
like man. Work hard, catch stuff, go fishing too. Stoppin’ 
at this—behind this island. Stony Beach. Stony Beach, been 
stop. 
[jea kain old woman ne. mai hazban dai mai smo] yay) men 
civ en halpin nasm bo:t dem ap. dyes caik mzen. wo:k ha:d 
ketf stuf, go ifin tu. stapm etu: dis bahain dis airen. stona 
bi:tf. stona bi:tf brn stap] 

SHEPARDSON: Stony beach? 

OSUTE: Yes Stony, over there, just behind island. Ah, Stony Beach, 

Sandy Beach, Calef Beach. All American, our family been 
stay there before. Now, sealing time, sealin’s gonna come, 
that’s the way(??) All this island people, men go sealin’, sea- 
lin’, 
[jes, oba dea, dyes bahaina ailen. stona bi:tf sana bi:tf kelef 
bi:tf. oc ameriken awa amici bin stei dea bidoa. nau firm 
taim, ficrms gano kam zstawei o:] dis alien men go firin 
fic] 

SHEPARDSON: Oh, sealing? Sealing. 

OSUTE: All die, died. Lot capsize, uh? 

[o:1 dai daid, loto kepsaid a] 


Her speech contains some interesting characteristics that are 
similar to those found in many other English-based Pacific contact 
languages. One is the use of the lexeme stop to mean ‘live, stay, 
be in a place’, which she uses repeatedly. This is a feature found 
in Palmerston and most contact varieties of English all across the 
Pacific (Clark 1979; Ehrhart-Kneher 1996). She also uses the term — 
stay (with the same meaning) found in current use in Guamanian 
English (Middlebrooke 2001). 

A second is the use of been (a) + verb to mark the past (often 
a continuing past action or state) as in “been stop,” “been a stay,” 
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“been marry,” and “been a die,” although she also uses zero-mark- 
ing (“my husband die”), standard English past tenses (“I for- 
got it” and “I met them”), and multiple markings (“been a mar- 
ried”). Past- tense constructions with been are common to almost all 
English-based contact languages in the Pacific region, including 
Pitcairn and Palmerston (Clark 1979; Laycock 1989; Ehrhart-Kne- 
hers 1996). 

A third feature is the use of the lexeme capsize. In this con- 
text, Osute is discussing a fatal boat accident so capsize is entirely 
correct as standard English usage. Derivations of capsize are, how- 
ever, found in Pacific contact languages with broadened or shifted 
semantic fields (e.g., Tok Pisin kapsaitim ‘to tip, pour’, Pitcairn cap- 
size ‘to fall, to upset anything’, Norfolk capsaez ‘to be overwhelmed 
by’). It seems more than coincidence here that a speaker with a 
limited English vocabulary such as Osute has chosen a compara- 
tively difficult word like capsize over more basic terms such as sink, 
drown, die, and so on. 

Phonologically, Osute’s speech has features we associate with 
Pacific contact varieties in some cases and features of “Japanese 
English” in others. She has the stop [d] (rather than [z] or [d3]) for 
/O/ in this, there, and them. She has no problem with closed syllables, 
as seen in her pronunciations of the final consonants [p, b, f, v, t, d, 
tf, k] in stop, Webb, stuff, live, bought, died, catch, and like. Conversely, 
in some other words, she drops final consonants, not only simplify- 
ing clusters in just, island, and behind, but categorically using the 
pronunciation [dai] for five. In Japanese English we would expect 
neither of these outcomes, but rather the insertion of vowels after 
the word-end consonants. : 

Even though she does pronounce labiodental consonants in 
stuff and live, most of her fsounds use the Japanese bilabial fricative 
heard in her pronunciations of fishin’, family, and before. Moreover, 
although she produces a good [I] in the syllable-final or preconso- 
nantal position (old, small, helping), it does not appear she makes 
a phoneme distinction between the two English liquids; in other 
positions she has the Japanese flap [rc] for both English // and /r/. 

The comments of Uncle Charlie in reference to Osute’s Eng- 
lish are informative: 
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14. SHEPARDSON: [an islander] told us to talk with Jesse Webb’s 
mother, he said that she was an old lady and remembered 
plenty. 

UNCLE CHARLIE: Yes. Well, she do. It’s worthwhile listening to 
what she tell you. 

SHEPARDSON: But now she is Japanese, isn’t she? 

UNCLE CHARLIE: She’s pure Jap. 

SHEPARDSON: But speaks English? 

UNCLE CHARLIE: Well broken English, something like myself. 

SHEPARDSON: If it’s something— 

UNCLE CHARLIE: No, she, she can’t—you wouldn’t understand 
her. 

SHEPARDSON: I see, we’d have to have somebody interpret for us. 

UNCLE CHARLIE: Yes, that’s right. Oh, she knows a lot, but she 
wasn’t born here. She was born on Hahajima, yes. She was 
married to one of the Webbs, old Webb’s son. Fella name of 
Moses, eh? 

[We should note that Uncle Charlie’s use of the word Jap is col- 

loquial and not derogatory. | 


Now, we know Uncle Charlie himself was multilingual (speak- 
ing Japanese as well as varieties of English), and we know from 
interviews with his children that he spoke Japanese to them and to 
their Japanese mother. Indeed, everything we know about language 
use in the community in the twentieth century indicates that Uncle 
Charlie would have spoken Japanese to Osute, so the two of them 
probably did not use a contact variety of English to communicate. 
Nonetheless, the indication here is that Uncle Charlie (although 
no doubt being courteous to Osute) positions his own English not 
far from the “broken English.” I am not implying that Uncle Char- 
lie and Osute shared a common single variety of contact English, 
but rather I wish to highlight the likelihood that multiple varieties 
of contact English (creoloid, nonnative English of Japanese speak- 
ers, a Marianas Island English-based lingua franca) coexisted on 
the early twentieth-century Bonins. In addition to the homegrown 
Bonin Creoloid English of the Westerners and the nonnative 
English spoken by the Japanese residents, there were Pacific con- 
tact varieties brought in from other places, such as Osute’s “broken 
English,” due to the contact with Japanese-administered colonies 
like the Northern Marianas. 


7. EARLY-TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
BONIN ENGLISH AND THE 
PREWAR OGASAWARA MIXED 

wa LANGUAGE 


ca 


Gs TO THIS POINT we have examined the nineteenth-century vari- 
eties of English used on the islands and some of the sociohistorical 
background leading up to the twentieth century. In this chapter, 
we will look at features of the English used in the twentieth century. 
We will look at both Bonin English and the Ogasawara Mixed Lan- 
guage (OML), which has Bonin English as one of its components. 


7.1. THE ENGLISH OF AN EARLY- 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY MALE 


The Shepardson recordings include several short interviews with 
islanders, most of whom were born in the later nineteenth or early 
twentieth century. Some interviews are only a few minutes long, 
but nevertheless provide valuable glimpses into the English used 
on the islands almost a century ago when these speakers were 
acquiring the language. 

We will look at one such fragment of data next. The male 
speaker in (15), Jesse Webb (1903-77), was born of a Westerner 
father and a Japanese mother. Here is the entire transcription from 
his interview with Shepardson. English orthography is followed by 
his pronunciation in the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


15. SHEPARDSON: ... Jesse Webb, telling us about his fishing. 

, JESSE: About fishing? Tomorrow, I intend to go out fishing, you 
see? If the water fine, but I don’t know yet. But I sure I be 
going out tomorrow, you see? And try tow some wahoo. and 
*bout, all day tomorrow, I be back ‘bout three o’clock. That's 
all I have to talk, okay? 


SO 


nS4 
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[abaut’ fifin. tumaya ai intend tu go aut’ fifin, ju si. rf 039 wata 
fain, bat’ ai don no: yet’. bat’ ai fua ai bi: go:n aut’ tumaya, 
ju si. en tiai to: sam wahu: zn baut’ ol de: tumaie ai bi: bak’ 
baut’ tii: aklak. dzets al ai hzev tu tok, one] 

SHEPARDSON: That’s fine. [break in recording] Now what kind of 
a boat do you go fishing in? 

JESSE: My boat is canoe. Canoe. 

{mai bo:diz konu:. konu:] 

SHEPARDSON: You fish all by yourself? 

JESSE: Yes I go fishing all by myself. More ... easier if — by yourself, 
you know. Everybody go in a canoe fishing by theyself. 

[jes ai go fifin 91 bai maiself. mo: izia rf bai juself, ju no. evai 
badi go ma konu: fifin bai deself] 

SHEPARDSON: And where do you go to fish? 

JESSE: Go ’round the island ’ccording the wind, everything. Way 
the wind—we go leeward to the wind, you know, and fishing. 
Up east coast, west, south go around, many thing good for 
fishing. 

[go caun di ailon kodin tu di wm evri€in. we Oi win. wi go luad 
tu da win ju no: zen fifin. ap I:su co:s wes saus go araun meni 
Gin gud foa fifin] 

SHEPARDSON: Do you go far out from land? 

JESSE: No, about half a mile, or quarter mile or so. Just round the 
island you know. 

[no sbaut" ha:f 9 mail a: kota: mail a: so:. djus caun da ailan ju 
no] 

SHEPARDSON;: You used to go fishing during the war time also, 
didn’t you? 

JESSE: Yeah, I was fish’man from my small days, you know. And I 
don’t do nothing else but fishing, make my living fishing. 
[je: ai waz fifamon fiam mai smal de:z ju no. zn ai don du 
norn els bat’ fifin mek mai livin fifi] 

SHEPARDSON: Did you once live on another island where you 
fished? 

JESSE: Before we used to go—when the navy time, we go Haha- 
jima and ‘round Mukojima in a canoe and leave early in the 
morning about three o’clock, come back about two in the 
afternoon then we clean our fish and everything and put it 
in a reefer [‘refrigerator’]. 
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[bifoa wi justu go wen da ne-vi taim wi go hahadjima zen raun 
mukodgima tn ja kenu: zn liv a:li: mna mo:nin baut tri: aklak 
kom bzek baut tu aklak inna aftanun den wi klin awa: fif zen 
€vaii8in zn put It mnoa si:fa] 

SHEPARDSON: Did you ever live on Mukojima? 

: JESSE: I been live there about three years 
oe [ai bin lrv dea abaut ui: jias] 

SHEPARDSON: When you were young? 

JESSE: When I about eighteen 
{wen ai abaut e:ti:n] 

SHEPARDSON: About eighteen. Did you ever go to school here? 

JESSE: School only I been to four grades, you know. And we was 
pretty hard and my mother pretty hard to s- that thing, have 
the living and we used to go work, get out the school and go 
work, you know. 

[skul onli ai bin tu fo: g1e:dz ju no:. zn wi waz puti ha:d mai 
mada: pati ha:d tu s— dzet’ 6in zen wi justu go wo:k git aut da 
skul zen go wo:k ju no:] 

SHEPARDSON: This was after you father was lost at sea. 

JESSE: We wasn’t born when my father lost to the sea, and my 
mother was carrying us yet. So my mother had hard time to 
brought—bring us up, you know. 

[wi wasnt’ bo:n wen mai fada los tu do si 2n mai made waz 
ke:11n As yet. so mai mada hzed ha:d taim tu brau buin As ap, yu 
no} 

SHEPARDSON: That’s you and your twin brother? 

JESSE: Yeah. So we had hard time, them days, you know. 

[ja:. so wi heed ha:d taim dem deiz yu no] 

SHEPARDSON: Yes pretty hard. Okay that’s fine. 


Jesse’s speech is an intriguing amalgam of features of native 
English (standard and nonstandard varieties) on the one hand and 
features common to contact varieties of English on the other. This 
is in line with our characterization of the Bonin English of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as a creoloid. 

Let us first examine some phonological traits. The overall 
impression one gets from the tape is that Jesse is NOT speaking Jap- 
anese-influenced English. He speaks fluently and has no problems 
in comprehension. He does not speak in “open syllables” (with all 
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syllables ending in vowels), as we would expect of a Japanese-native 
speaker, but has many “closed syllable” words. He not only has 
words ending in various consonants (/m, f, v, t, d,s, z, f, 9, k, I/: time, 
self, live, but, hard, yes, days, fish, bring, work, and mile), but has many 
consonant clusters as well (e.g., small, clock, pretty, that’s). 

Jesse distinguishes clearly between /r/ and /I/ as Uncle Char- 
lie did, although he often substitutes the Japanese flap [r] for the 
approximant [1] in initial posistion. This distinction is typically dif- 
ficult for native-Japanese speakers and is often absent from English- 
derived contact varieties, even those like Tok Pisin and Solomon 
Islands Pijin where the official orthography makes a distinction 
(Lynch 1998, 226; Jourdan and Maebiru 2002, p. 20 of introduc- 
tion). 

His th sounds (both voiced and voiceless) are variable. He has 
mainstream English [8] and [0], but he also has the [t] and [d], 
which (in addition to being found in many nonstandard varieties 
of English) are the variants we would expect in a contact variety. 
He does not (at least in this short snippet of data) use the variants 
of th we would expect from Japanese speakers of English (i.e., [z] 
or [d3]). 

He has variation between [n] and [1] just as many native varie- 
ties of English do, seen in his use of both fishin’ and fishing (see 
Hibiya 1995 on this phenomenon in the English of Japanese-Cana- 
dians). 

Jesse is nonrhotic. (I have left one instance of [a] in the tran- 
scriptions above because it sounds like a rhotic vowel, but I also 
realize that one must be careful about making such a judgment 
considering that the word is followed by a vowel: easier if!) He 
appears to have compensatory vowel lengthening for his “r-drop- 
ping,” and I have indicated those vowels which impressionistically 
struck me as lengthened, but the question of whether this is phone- 
mically significant will have to wait for future analysis on different. 
data (considering that this speaker has long ago passed away). 

Jesse’s vowel system (figure 7.1) is far more similar to those of 
mainstream varieties than the five cardinal vowels that one would 
expect in contact varieties of English or in Japanese-influenced 
English. He has 10 (perhaps 11) vowel phonemes. The combina- 
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FIGURE 7.1 
Jesse Webb’s English Vowel System 


tion of the less than ideal sound quality of the recording, the small 
amount of linguistic data, and, alas, the present author’s skills in 
English phonology make a detailed analysis difficult. (I have left 
the vowel symbol [9] in the transcriptions because this is how I 
heard some vowels, but his [9] and [o] are quite close phoneti- 
cally and do not appear to be clearly distinguished phonemically. 
I am not counting [9] and [a] as separate phonemes. Also, for the 
record, this author has a clear CAUGHT/COT distinction, so this is 
not a factor in my transcriptions.) At any rate, what I can empha- 
size with confidence here is that Jesse does NOT have the five-vowel 
system that one would expect from a contact variety of English. 

From the lexical standpoint, his English does not show any evi- 
dence of admixture (e.g., words from Hawaiian); if his everyday 
speech DOES contain high frequency of such words, this speaker 
has learned to avoid them when speaking to a nonislander. This 
lack of admixture does not come as a surprise, however. We see 
throughout this book that the lexemes of non-English (and non- 
Japanese) origin used on the Bonins are few in number and largely 
limited to names of plants and animals. 

Grammatically, as with his phonology, Jesse’s speech is creo- 
loid, exhibiting more nonstandard features than Uncle Charlie’s, 
but mixing mainstream English variants nonetheless. As seen in 
the passage, he uses the invariant be copula (“I be going out”) or 
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deletes the copula altogether (“if the water fine”). He also uses null 
subject (“Go ’round the island”), a feature found in many contact 
languages. Jesse’s articles generally follow standard English usage, 
but not always (“My boat is canoe,” “I was fisherman,” “have the 
living,” “get out the school and go work”). He uses been to mark the 
past tense (“I been live there”), a feature common in other Bonin 
speakers and indeed found throughout the Pacific. 

Jesse uses yet for ‘still’ (“my mother was carrying me yet”), a fea- 


> 6 


ture that Uncle Charlie uses numerous times. This feature is com- 
mon in contact varieties of English such as Bahamian (John Holm, 
pers. comm., Nov. 10 1999), Hawaiian Creole English (Sarah Juli- 
anne Roberts, pers. comm., Nov. g 1999), and all three varieties 
of Melanesian Pidgin: Tok Pisin (Sankoff 1993); Bislama (Miriam 
Meyerhoff, pers. comm., Nov. 11 1999); Solomons Pijin (Geoff 
Smith, pers. comm., Nov. 10 1999). Of course, in noncontact vari- 
eties (including standard ones) yet and still are semantically close 
(cf. “it has not rained yet” and “it still has not rained”). 

Jesse uses before adverbially to mean ‘some time ago’ (“Before, 
we used to go”); a similar usage is found in Hawaiian and Melane- 
sian pidgins (Carr 1972, 123). 


7.2. THE PREWAR BEGINNINGS OF OML 


Firsthand accounts (such as those of Van Buskirk mentioned in 
section 6.1) as well as the memories of elderly islanders today all 
indicate the same thing: English remained the first and dominant 
language of the Westerners for many decades even after the Japa- 
nese takeover of the islands. In the early twentieth century, this 
situation flip-flopped, with Japanese becoming the first and domi- 
nant language, especially in households with a Japanese mother. 
We cannot give a clear date for this change. Of course, many social 
factors influenced this, so the situation differs from one individual 
to the next. But English appears to be the first language of young- 
sters at the turn of the century, while Japanese is the first language 
of people born in the 1920s. So the shift occurred during the 
first couple of decades of the twentieth century. This is not to say 
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all speakers of this generation became monolingual in Japanese. 
Although a few did, many others retained English as a subordi- 
nate language at varying levels of proficiency, especially those in 
households where both parents were Westerners. But another phe- 
nomenon, stranger than mere bilingualism, appears to have begun 
in this period, although it reached full fruition in the subsequent 
Navy Era. That is the complex intertwining of the two languages 
into a single language system with both grammatical and phono- 
logical features (as well as mere lexical ones) from both languages. 
This phenomenon too is more prominent in households where 
both parents were Westerners. 

Here, we will examine data from one speaker, Able Savory 
(1929-2003), who was raised by a Westerner mother and West- 
erner father and is as typical a Westerner speaker of the prewar 
generation as we may expect to find. (The varied linguistic expe- 
riences of individual Westerners render the concept of a “typical 
speaker” somewhat meaningless.) The data from Able are from 
tape-recorded interviews and informal conversations that I con- 
ducted between 1997 and 2003. From these data we can gain 
insights into the language being used on the Bonin Islands during 
the first half of the twentieth century. The sound recordings and 
complete transcripts of these interviews have been published as a 
research report with accompanying CD-ROM (Long 2003). 

Let us examine some characteristics of Able’s speech. First, the 
language which could be regarded as his vernacular—that is, the 
language he uses with his spouse, children, intimate friends, and 
so on—is a mixture of Japanese and English. Moreover, this mix- 
ing is not random and haphazard. There are clearly patterns in 
the way the two languages are mixed. This indicates that he and 
other speakers in the community are not simply mixing the two 
languages but are using parts of the two original languages to con- 
struct a third language system—a new language, as it were—which 
I argue in chapter 10 shares features of other so-called “mixed lan- 
guages.” 

Able spoke Japanese fluently—and by “Japanese” here, I mean 
the island variety of standard Japanese that does not mix with 
English. His Ogasawara Standard Japanese sounds similar to the 
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Japanese of Tokyo. He can hold long conversations in English— 
and by “English” here, I mean a variety which does not mix with 
Japanese. His English is not fluent, however, showing some signs 
of language attrition due to a prolonged lack of usage. (As he him- 
self explains at the beginning of the interview, “I, little bit, forgot 
English, you know? I talk only Japanese everyday, see? I forgotten.”) 
At the same time, his English is not what one would expect from a 
Japanese speaker who had learned English as a second or foreign 
language. He retains many words that would be considered “hard 
words” by many speakers of English in that they are somewhat tech- 
nical or specialized terms used by a specific group, namely people 
of the sea, sailors, fisherfolk, and so on. Simply put, this is because 
this vocabulary is present in the English component of his vernacu- 
lar, Ogasawara Mixed Language. 
Here are some examples of this type of nautical terminology. 


16. a. rifa or riifaa ‘refrigerator’ (from English reefer ‘refrigerated 
train car or ship’). The long and short vowel distinction is 
phonemically significant in Japanese, but this distinction is 
vaguer in the speech of the Westerners, especially in words 
such as this which do not exist in standard Japanese. 

b. strike ‘to lower a sail’ 
c. tack ‘to zigzag through the sea to make best use of winds even 
when they are not blowing in the direction one wishes to go’ 


There are also many lexemes found in modern day Bonin 
English and OML that are of neither English nor Japanese origin. 
One such term is longusta ‘lobster’ (SJ ise ebt) from Spanish. (Inci- 
dentally, the Chamorro language spoken in Saipan and Guam, to 
the south of the Bonins, was heavily influenced by Spanish, but this 
term is not used in Chamorro.) We will deal with more lexemes of 
neither Japanese nor English origin in section 8.5. 

Perhaps the most striking lexical aspect of OML is not the tech- 
nical, exotic, or complex vocabulary, but the fact that it typically 
incorporates extremely mundane everyday words—like wind, fish, 
rope, and miss—from English into the Japanese sentence matrix. 
Ironically, it is precisely because there is nothing special about 
these words that their usage is striking. 
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Wind is a good example of the incorporation of basic English 
vocabulary. It would be ludicrous to think that any of the Western- 
ers did not know the Japanese word for ‘wind’ (kaze), and yet pre- 
war OML (and postwar OML speakers, as we will see later) typically 
use wind instéad. In the published transcription of a February 1999 
interview with Able (Long 20024), he discusses subjects such as 
windsarfing and trident (spear) fishing, so the topic of wind comes 
up often. He speaks of the concept of ‘wind’ in seven utterances; in 
two of these he uses the Japanese term kaze. 

Two of his utterances containing wind are completely in 
English, in response to questions in English (posed by myself), so 
that accounts for his usage of the English word wind in (17). (Able’s 
nonuse of when to mark what would clearly be a subordinate clause 
in standard English deserves note as well and cannot be attributed 
directly to interference, because in Japanese such a construction 
must be overtly marked.) 


17. a. LONG: Do you still do that [windsurfing] sometimes? 

ABLE: Yeah, [when] it’s a strong wind coming, eh, I go on the 
beach and.... 
[jea 1tsa stron win kamin ea ai go on da bitf zn] 

b. LONG: So it gets warmer in March? 

ABLE: Just this month is a very cold, every year, you know. The 
wind is too cold, see? That north wind, eh? 
[djes ds1s mansiza veri ko'l evi jia jono. 6a winz 1z tu: kol 
si:. Ozet no:s win a] 


The three remaining usages of English wind are embedded in 
Japanese sentence structures (and in response to questions posed 
in Japanese). These usages come in spite of the fact that my Japa- 
nese colleague and I had emphasized to Able that this interview 
was for use in a Japanese radio documentary and that he needed to 
speak Japanese for that reason. I will give all examples of wind with 
the Complete utterance to show the context and because the utter- 
ances contain many other examples of the intertwining of English 
vocabulary elements (e.g., fishing, tide, sit down, line, strike, rope, slip, 
swing, and tack) in OML. 
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18. a. Grandfather ga ne, zutto tsunagatte kita wake ne. De, ima mo 


inai shima ni. boku dake nokotta no. Ano, mane suru hito 
ha iru kedo, but, tsukinbo no fishing ha sono, kekko taihen 
na tokoro ga aru wake yo. Wind mo minakucha ikenai shi, 
tide mo minakucha ikenai. Soshite, fune no nagashikata mo 
keiken shinakereba wakaranai. 

‘My grandfather, eh, it continued all down from him. And, 
now there’s only me left. Uh, some people imitate it, but tri- 
dent fishing is, well, there is a difficult side to it. You have to 
watch the wind, have to watch the tide. And you have to expe- 
rience how the boat drifts also.’ 


. Koko ni sit down suru desho? Suwatte. De, koko ga, asoko ni 


dekkai ho ga tatsu kara. De, kono line de strike shitari ne. 
Hippattari shite, de, koko de suwatte, rope ha sono rope ga ko 
kite, kono shita de ko funderu wake, slip shinai yo ni, ne. De, 
wind un to atatta toki ni sukoshi slip shite ko yurumeru ka ne. 
Swing shite hashiru wake. Koko ni hikkakeru wake. 

‘You sit down here, right? Sit down. ’Cause, here, over there 
is where a big sail stands. And, with this line you strike and 
all, pulling and all. And here, you sit, and the rope goes like, 
come like this, and under here, you press on it with your foot, 
so it doesn’t slip. And when the wind blows hard, you let it 
slip and give it a little slack. It swings and you start to run. You 
hook it here.’ 


c. Ju jikan kakatta-ssu yo. Demo iki-kiranakatta. Do shite to iu to, 


about, you know, eh, wind, eh, ch6do mukai kaze ga so I tack 
and tack, tack. Ko yatta desho? Sore de time ga kakatchatta. 
So, boku no kangae de wa, six hour ne, six hour de iku tsu- 
mori de ita no. Asoko made go-ji-kkiro, eh? Hahajima made. 
Sore de ichijikan de, ano, jikkiro, ne. So suru to, go jikan de 
go-ji-kkiro desho? Ato, one hour mite about roku-ju-kiro ni 
shite roku jikan iku tsumori de keisan shita kedo, dame data. 
‘It took ten hours. Even then I couldn’t make it all the way. The 
reason why is, about, you know, the wind, huh? Just that time 
there was a head wind, so I tacked and tacked [zigzagged)], . 
like this, right? Because of that it took a lot of time. So, in my 
way of thinking—about six hours, I intended to do it in six 
hours. To there it is about 50 kilometers, huh? To Hahajima. 
Then, for one hour, that’s 10 kilos. In 5 hours, that’s 50 kilos, 
right? Then, give one hour, and for 60 kilos, it would take, I 
calculated, 6 hours, but it didn’t work.’ 
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In postwar OML, examined in chapter 10, words of English origin 
usually maintain their original phonological structure, but in the 
prewar OML of Able Savory-and his generation, the pronunciation 
of English words is quite variable. Some original phonological ele- 
ments not found in Japanese are maintained while others show the 
influence of the Japanese phonological structure; there is much 
variation even within a single speaker. 

Many of the vowel distinctions made in English are main- 
tained, but again this is variable, and the influence of Japanese can 
be seen in some speakers more than others. Nonetheless, while the 
number of distinct vowel phonemes differs among speakers, it is 
significant that English words are NoT pronounced as they would 
be by native Japanese speakers, that is, using only the five cardinal 
vowels of that language. Able has [1] (not [i]) in words like it and 
wind; [e] (not [e]) in words like very; [z] (not [a]) in words like 
tack; [2] (not [o]) in words like strong and on; [a] in words like the. 
He pronounces church as [tfe:t{], probably influenced by the [tf/3:t{] 
pronunciation of speakers like Uncle Charlie (section 5.3.1). This 
pronunciation is traceable back to New England English (Wells 
1982, 520-21). On the other hand, we find Japanese substitutions 
in the vowels of coming, month, and north. 

With the liquid consonants, English alveolar approximant [1] 
and alveolar lateral approximant [1] are sometimes distinguished, 
but other times—even in English words—the Japanese flap [rc] is 
substituted for these sounds. In (1'7b) Able says the phrase “very 
cold, every year” [veri ko'l evai ji], substituting the Japanese flap 
for the /r/ in very but using the English phonemes in cold and every, 
and even pronouncing an American English-like rhotic vowel in 
year. He also has consonant clusters in words like strong (which 
are not allowed in Japanese phonology and would result in [suto- 
rongu]). 

We find reduction of final consonant clusters (e.g., wind and 
just in 17 and grand later in 31), but these are common in many 
dialects of English and do not seem to be the result of Japanese 
influences (Japanese deals with foreign consonant clusters by 
inserting vowels between them); it is much more logical to inter- 
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pret this as a reflection of the phonological structure of the source 
language Bonin English itself. This interpretation is reinforced by 
the fact that so many other aspects of the phonological system of 
OML’s English elements (e.g., phonemic distinction between liq- 
uids) have also at least variably resisted the influence of Japanese. 

With the th sounds, we find Japanese-influenced variants, those 
of mainstream English, and (most significantly) variants that reveal 
the influence upon the OML of the nineteenth-century Bonin 
Creoloid English. We find examples of the Japanese influence 
in (17b), where north and month become [no:s] and [mans] and 
this becomes [d31s]. The examples in (17) also show the usage of 
English variants in the and that. We find the creoloid variants in [t] 
for /8/ in words like [tri] for ‘three’ (ex. 21). 


7.4. THE JAPANESE COMPONENT 
OF THE OGASAWARA MIXED LANGUAGE 


Let us now take a brief look at some of the Japanese components 
of the OML used by Able. As mentioned briefly in section 2.7, vari- 
ous dialects brought by settlers from mainland Japan and Hachijo 
mixed to form Ogasawara Koiné Japanese. This koiné in turn 
forms the Japanese component of OML. In (19) I have listed a few 
nonstandard Japanese lexemes found in his interviews. As we see 
in the examples below, these are not found in any single mainland 
dialect of Japanese. 


19. a. bukkoru (Jap ochiru) from buchi- ‘emphatic verb prefix found in 
Eastern Japanese dialects’ + okoru ‘fall’. Found on Hachijojima 
(Izu Islands). Similar forms, buchi-ochiru, etc. are used in Gifu, 
Aichi, Yamanashi, Shizuoka, and Ibaraki. 

b. (mori) gotsu ‘(harpoon) and all’ (Jap goto). Used in the sense 
of “The sea turtle swam away harpoon and all.” Found in 
Hachijojima and its “daughter dialect” on Minami Daito-— 
jima. ; 

c. hibo ‘rope’ (Jap himo). Found in Aichi, Mie, Oshima Island 
(Izu Islands), and Kagawa. 

d. kirui ‘clothes’ (Jap kimono, irui). Used on Aogashima in the 
Izu Island chain, but not reported for Hachijo. 
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e. morokoshi ‘corn, maize’ (Jap tomorokoshi). Found in Iwate, 
Gumma, Saitama, Chiba, Tokyo, Izu Islands, Kanagawa, 
Yamanashi, Nagano, amd Shizuoka. 

f. muguru ‘to dive (into the ocean)’ (Jap moguru). Also found in 
Aomori, Sado Island, Fukushima, Ibaraki, Chiba, Kanagawa, 

- and Shizuoka. 

“g. nomoru ‘to sink, to be swallowed by a wave’ (Jap shizumu, nami 
wo kaburu). Found on Hachijojima, and Minami Dait6-jima. 

h. shima no donatsu ‘deep fried sweet cakes’ (like hush-puppies 
but made of flour and sweet). A Bonin invention and a local 
word, 


7.5. FUNCTIONAL LEXEMES 


The mixed language of the Bonin Islands can be seen in very 
rough terms as the linguistic intertwining of a Japanese grammati- 
cal system and Bonin English vocabulary. Moreover, much of this 
English contribution is found in lexical morphemes. The English 
lexical morphemes seen in the modest body of data gathered for 
the present research are varied. They do not indicate that func- 
tional or semantic aspects of lexical items are relevant in predicting 
their source languages. Nouns of English origin run the semantic 
gamut and include, for example, spear, line, hook, paddle, club, fish, 
wind, weather, flood, face, head, name, grave, balance, jail, orphan, book, 
school, language, facility, education, history, passport, and alien (some 
verbs and adjectives are listed in section 7.6). There are functional 
morphemes from English as well. Adverbs include modal expres- 
sions like maybe, temporal expressions like sometime, and locatives 
like here. Pronouns, counters, and conjunctions are functional mor- 
pheme classes in which English words dominate. 

Let us examine a few sentences from OML in order to grasp 
the essence of it. Examples are shown in three lines. The first is the 
original utterance, the second is a morpheme-by-morpheme gloss, 
and the third is a loose English translation. In these examples, 
words of English origin are set in small capitals to distinguish them 
from Japanese-origin words. Explanations of the abbreviations for 
parts of speech are listed in the front matter of this book. 
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The first-person form J (ex. 20) is unusual among the data and 
may result from standard English influence. This use of first-person 
Tis one of the major differences between the prewar OML found in 
speakers like Able and the postwar OML used among speakers of 
his children’s generation (in which the English-derived me is used 
regardless of the grammatical case). We will examine this postwar 
variety of OML in chapter 10. 


20. I GO CEMETERY chotto. 
I go cemetery little 
‘Iam going to the cemetery a while’ 


The Japanese language has a counter system that is semanti- 
cally, phonologically, and syntactically complicated. To avoid this 
complexity, islanders’ use of English counters has become com- 
mon in OML. As seen in (21) and (22), both the numbers and the 
nouns they modify are realized in English. 


21. Soko de ABOUT TWO WEEK OR TRI WEEK ita ne 
there at about two week three week be FP 
‘I was there about two or three weeks’ 
22. Mo ato, ALMOST ABOUT FIVE KILO gurai, go kiro 
More left almost about five kilo about five kilo 
gurai. De, SUNDOWN, eh. 
about CONJ sundown’ FP 
“With almost about five kilometers left—and then, sundown, you 
know.’ 


Temporal concepts are also usually words of English origin, 
as we see in Able’s use of sundown in (22). Some of the temporal 
expressions, such as Able’s use of tea time in (23), are no doubt used 
in their English forms because of their relationship to English- 
based culture. 


23. Itsu mo TEA TIME ni kore wo taberu. 
‘Always, at tea time we eat these [island donuts]’ 


However, non—culturally bound examples of temporal expres- 
sions abound as well, as in Able’s use of winter time and everyday in 


(24) and (25). 
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24. Ima, chodo WINTER TIME de itsu mo, hora, ano, umi ga areteru 
kara dekinai kedo. . . 
‘Just now, it’s winter time, and usually—look, uh, the sea is rough 
so‘you can’t do it, but. . .’ 

25. Nerima ni ite, EH? Tokyo no ne. Soshite kondo wa EVERYDAY WAR, 
BOMBED, EH? Soshite nigeta wake yo, k6jo kara. 

-‘In Nerima, eh? In Tokyo, huh? And then, after that, everyday, 

the war, [being] bombed, eh? Then, I ran away from the fac- 
tory.’ 


The use of temporal expressions of English origin may well be 
an extension of the use of English numbers. A look at the names of 
the months in Japanese helps to explain this relationship. For exam- 
ple, ‘November’ and ‘April’, in standard Japanese, would be juichi- 
gatsu ‘lit. eleven month’ and shi-gatsu ‘lit. four month’. The use of 
English numbers in OML stems from an avoidance of the complex 
systems of Japanese counters, including words like months of the 
year, which, although in English have nothing to do with numbers, 
are number-related words in Japanese. To get an idea of the com- 
plexity of Japanese number words (and these are just some tempo- 
ral expressions, without getting into the different counter words 
for flat objects, long objects, fish, birds, people, etc.), we could list 
words like jwik-ka getsu ‘eleven months’, yon-ka-getsu ‘four months’, 
ichi nichi ‘one day’, tsuitachi ‘first day (of April)’, ni-ju nicht ‘twenty 
days’, hatsuka ‘the twentieth’, and ni-juyokka ‘the twenty-fourth’. 

English conjunctions are also prevalent, although connective 
words seem to derive from both languages. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this is an indication of inherent variability in the 
mixed language or the result of decades of influence from main- 
stream varieties of English or Japanese. In (26) and (27), we see 
the usage of both English or and Japanese ka. 


26. Eto, ABOUT FOUR TIME OR THREE TIME 
* ‘Umm, about three or four times’ 
27. Ore ne, are, HOW MANY YEAR datta ka ne, mo 


I FP umm howmanyyears was Q_ FP already 
sO ne SEVEN YEAR ka EIGHT YEAR ni naru ka ne, 
so FP sevenyear Q  eightyear in become Q_ FP 
bosuton itta no yo. 


Boston go-PAST FP FP 
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‘I, you know, umm, how many years has it been, seven years or 
eight years maybe, I went to Boston.’ 


Example (28) contains Japanese kara, equivalent here to 
the English conjunction because. The same example contains the 
English but. Example (29) shows the usage of sorede, an expression 
corresponding to and but used when linking verbs or clauses (as 
opposed to nouns). 


28. Tsuku kara FISH ga sukoshi yowaru yo. 
stick because fish NOM little weaken FP 
SOMETIMES sugu shinu, BUT SPEAR suru to sugu 
sometimes soon die but spear do COND soon 
shinu no mo iru. shi... 


die NOM also be and 
‘Because you spear them, the fish weaken a little. Sometimes they 
die soon, but if you spear them, some of them die, and...’ 

29. Sensei ni tsurete ikerarete sono EMPEROR no ne 
teacher by escort go-PASS that emperor of FP 
sono PICTURE ga aru yo. Soko ni tsurete ikerarete 
that picture NOM be FP there in escort go-PASS 
BUCKET no naka ni WATER irete sorede ONE HOUR, 
bucket of interior in water insert and then one hour 
ichi jikan gurai tat-asa-reru n dayo 
one hour about stand-CAUS-PASS be FP 
‘We would get taken out by the teacher, and there was a, uh, pic- 
ture of the, uh, emperor there, and they’d put water in a bucket 
and make us stand there (holding it) about an hour.’ 


It is difficult to estimate the proportions of Japanese-derived 
and English-derived lexemes, because the mixed language itself is 
not always seen as a coherent and independent system by its speak- 
ers, but often as simply the “mixing of English and Japanese.” (See 
section 11.6 on language attitudes.) Moreover, there isa continuum 
ranging from this mixed language to standard Japanese in the one 
direction and to a nonmixed variety of English (more basilectal or 
acrolectal depending upon the individual speaker) in the other. 
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7.6. MORPHOLOGY 


Words in OML basically undergo the same morphological changes 
that they did in the source languages. This being said, it should 
be pointed out that neither of the languages (Bonin English or 
Japanese) is morphologically complex in the first place. Japanese 
has, for example, no morphological alteration of verbs according 
to person or number, no singular/plural noun marking, and no 
gender classes. Thus, there is no subject-verb or adjective-noun 
agreement along any of these lines as there is in, say, European 
languages. On the other hand, Japanese does rely heavily on mor- 
phological alterations to express various other grammatical func- 
tions, and these features are seen in OML as well, including tense 
(ex. 27), negation (30), passives (29), and causatives (29). Aspect 
is another area in which morphosyntactic characteristics of Japa- 
nese have been carried over intact into OML, as seen in (30) in 
the forms change sarete iru ‘has been changed’ and hashitte ita ‘was 
running’. 


30. Ima wa mo, CANOE no STYLE ga ne, CHANGE 
now TOP already canoe of style NOM FP change 
sarete iru wake desu yo. De, doshite-tte yu 


do-PASS be-PRES NOM COP FP and why-QUOT say 
to, mukashi wa sail de, ho de _ hashitte i-ta, 

if past TOP sail by sail by running be-PAST 
PADDLE de koide iku desho. Demo, ima wa _— ENGINE 
paddle by rowing go COP but now TOP engine 


ga tsuite iru kara, mo sail tsukawanai 
NOM attach be because anymore sail use-NEG 
kara USE ENGINE EVERYTHING. 


because use engine everything 

‘Now, it’s that the style of the canoe has been changed. What 
I mean is, they used to move by sail a long time ago, rowed by 
paddles, right? But now, because they have engines, they don’t 
use sails anymore, they use engines for everything.’ 


Morphological inflections for English words are uncommon in 
OML, but this is probably not so much the influence of Japanese as 
it is of the other source language, Bonin Creoloid English, which, 
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as we saw in the limited data of Jesse, had lost some of the main- 
stream English inflection. Singular and plural distinctions are not 
shown morphologically, as seen in (26) and (27). 

English verbs used in prewar OML are simple words to describe 
high-frequency (in the lives of the islanders) actions, such as sz 
down, shine, miss, slip, spear, lock, swing, cut, and change. These are 
almost always used in their English unconjugated forms. English 
verbs are usually followed by the Japanese verb suru ‘to do’ conju- 
gated according to mainstream Japanese grammar (e.g., spear suru 
in 28, change sarete in 30), although verbs are occasionally used 
without any overt tense and aspect marking, either from English 
or from Japanese. 

English adjectives also run the gamut semantically, including 
such words as barefoot, wrong, tough, and free, but (unlike English 
verbs) are not made to adhere to Japanese grammatical rules. 
Those not found in predicate position tend to precede English 
nouns, as in big typhoon, big book, good head, small boat, new language, 
and poor country. As with the nouns seen above, the language of ori- 
gin for verbs and adjectives does not seem related to any semantic 
categories. Though few in number, there are occurrences of Eng- 
lish words modifying Japanese nouns using the structure employed 
with Japanese “nominal adjectives,” as in special na ki. There are 
also cases of modifier + no + noun, as seen in (31). 


31. Gran no papa. ga Here 
grand GEN father NOM FP 
‘Grand father, you know...’ 


7.7. SYNTAX 


Typologically, the two source languages could hardly have been 
more diverse. Japanese has basic SOV (subject-object-verb) word | 
order, while Bonin English is SVO (subject-verb-object). Japanese 
has postpositions; Bonin English has prepositions. With other 
properties of the English component of OML that differ from 
mainstream English, it is difficult to determine if this divergence 
occurred during the formation of OML or if these divergent forms 
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were already conventions of Bonin English. This is because we know 
so little about the exact linguistic nature of nineteenth-century 
Bonin English itself. For example, OML lacks a distinction between 
singular and plural noun marking and between definite and indefi- 
nite articles. Japanese also uses no number marking or articles, but 
this characteristic of OML seems not to result from Japanese inter- 
ference, but rather to reflect the nature of Bonin English. Being a 
contact variety of English, it would come as no surprise that Bonin 
English itself lacked number marking and articles. 

While we do see examples of plural -s and article usage in the 
OML and Bonin English data, their usage is highly variable and 
seemingly inconsistent. This is not to say that islanders cannot 
speak standard English—some can, and code-switching is common 
among standard Japanese, OML, standard English, and the twenti- 
eth-century incarnation of their local English. 

In OML, free grammatical morphemes (such as particles) are 
basically from Japanese, although some English conjunctions are 
to be found in the data. English words are generally limited to 
lexical morphemes. We do not find grammatical categories being 
transferred, as revealed in the fact that English pronouns and verbs 
do not undergo modification (case changes, conjugation) as they 
would in mainstream varieties. 

The issue of syntax, particularly the source language of word- 
order rules, is a critical one in the identification of a mixed lan- 
guage. OML is generally constructed around Japanese sentence 
structure. English word order is also frequently found at the phrase 
level, however, when English lexemes are used, as with expressions 
like last Sunday. Moreover, in (20), “I go cemetery chotto,” English 
word order (SVOAdv) is used for the entire sentence. In Japanese, 
not only would the object procede the verb, but the adverb would 
most likely precede the predicate, and the subject would be omit- 
ted (at least in the unambiguous context in which this particular 
sentence was produced), yielding (S)AdvOV. Although this sen- 
tence stands out among the data here for its adherence to English 
word order (not only for the English morphemes, but for the Japa- 
nese adverb as well), we have no compelling reason to consider 
this sentence as unique and may well encounter other examples in 
further data collection. 
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The language components of OML are simplified in compari- 
son to their source languages. First, we find that several of the many 
subsystems of Japanese are missing. In particular, we see that OML 
(1) lacks alteration in the formality levels of personal pronouns, 
(2) lacks formal verb endings (éeineigo), and (3) lacks honorific 
(keigo) forms of verbs, adjectives, pronouns, or other words. 

These differences from mainstream varieties of Japanese are 
more profound than speakers of a language such as English may 
appreciate, since English expresses politeness in subtler and less 
grammatically structured ways. Japanese has a personal pronoun 
system that is bound up in the honorifics and politeness systems. 
Whenever speakers choose a first-person pronoun, they are posi- 
tioning themselves in relation to their listener, exhibiting distance 
or familiarity, arrogance or humility, and so on. There is no default 
“neutral” pronoun that allows speakers to avoid this social position- 
ing, just as there is no “neutral” form to express number in English; 
nouns are either singular or they are plural. Similar statements 
could be made about the usage of informal/formal and nonhon- 
orific/honorific verb forms. The fact that these grammatical com- 
ponents of style-shifting were not among the features of Japanese 
requisitioned for this mixed language may be related to the egali- 
tarian mindset of the original Westerner speakers. It is also true 
that these markers of formality and respect were less important in 
the closed society in which OML has long been used. The usage of 
English pronouns in OML may also result from Westerner speak- 
ers’ attempts to eschew this kind of social positioning altogether. 

Second, the English components of the mixed language are 
also simplified compared to mainstream varieties of the language. 
This simplification is seen in (1) the simplification of verb tense 
and aspect forms, (2) lack of articles, (3) lack of subject-verb agree- 
ment, (4) lack of case marking in personal pronouns, and (5) lack 
of singular plural distinctions. However, these simplifications do 
not seem to have occurred as a result of the two component lan- 
guages combining to form OML. Rather they reflect the nature of 
the English component itself. 

We must not forget that OML is not the result of the inter- 
twining of mainstream Japanese and mainstream English, but of 
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Ogasawara Koiné Japanese and Bonin Creoloid English. This is not 
to say that OML has not been influenced by mainstream varieties 
of English. It has, and the influence of standard (or at least main- 
stream vafieties of) English is recurrent throughout the islands’ 
130 years of linguistic history. We saw evidence in chapter 5 of 
Uncle Charlie’s code-switching between a basilectal island variety 
and an“acrolectal mainstream variety. We will see some of the influ- 
ences of standard English (or at least noncontact varieties of main- 
stream English) subsequently in chapter 10 on the postwar variety 
of OML (e.g., use of expressions like chotto pissed off shiteiru ‘to be 
a little pissed off’). The influences of standard English on these 
varieties are comparable to the processes of decreolization. 


PART IV 
NAVY PERIOD 


8. SOCIOHISTORICAL 
OVERVIEW: ENGLISH 
DURING THE U.S. NAVY PERIOD 


He 


I. CHAPTER 7, WE EXAMINED the prewar situation of language in- 
tertwining. In chapter g, we will see how this intertwining came 
into fruition during the Navy Era, but first we will examine the 
sociohistorical situation of English during that Navy period. 

During the last days of the war, almost all of the civilian popu- 
lation of the islands was evacuated to the mainland. Following the 
war, the islands came under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Navy. The 
Westerners appealed to the U.S. military to allow them to return to 
the island. They had lived for decades without problems alongside 
their Japanese neighbors on the islands, but on the mainland, they 
had been the targets of ethnic hatred, and they wanted to return 
home. 

In October 1946, only 135 islanders—Westerners and their 
ethnic-Japanese spouses—were allowed to return to the island. 
(This group was the bulk of the Westerners who had lived on the 
island prior to the war and their forced evacuation. Some Western- 
ers chose to remain in mainland Japan, while a handful of others 
left Japan for Guam or the United States. It would be a quarter of 
a century before the ethnic-Japanese islanders would again be al- 
lowed to return to their homeland.) From 1946 to 1968, the entire 
chain of islands was a secret U.S. military installation, and no one 
(whether Japanese or U.S. citizen) save these “Western” islanders 
and the Navy personnel (and their families) assigned to oversee 
the area were allowed in or out of the region. 


8.1. JAPANESE AND THE OGASAWARA MIXED 
LANGUAGE AS LOW LANGUAGES 
IN THE POSTWAR DIGLOSSIA (1945-68) 


Ogasawara has a history of diglossia, but the high language used in 
formal contexts has changed several times in less than two centu- 
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ries. With the postwar U.S. Navy occupation, the diglossic language 
situation on the islands saw a major turnover. In the early to mid- 
nineteenth century, the dominant language on the islands had 
been English, then had switched to Japanese for three-quarters of 
a century from 1870 to 1945. After the war, English again became 
the high language on the island. The population of the islands con- 
sisted of only 130 some-odd Westerners and (at most) a few dozen 
Navy personnel, their families, and a handful of American civilians 
they brought to the islands (the Japanese-American school teach- 
ers from Hawaii, a missionary, etc.). The one and only source of 
cash income on the island was the U.S. Navy, and those who desired 
such work (house cleaning for an officer or his family, asking the 
Navy to transport the fish one caught to Guam to sell for cash, etc.) 
had to be able to use English because the Navy personnel could not 
speak Japanese. English was also used in high (outgroup) domains, 
such as visiting the Navy doctor, church services (where Navy per- 
sonnel mixed with islanders), school education, and so on. 


8.2. ENGLISH LANGUAGE EDUCATION 
DURING THE NAVY ADMINISTRATION 


A Navy report from the era (classified at the time but declassified 
since) contains some important facts about the sociolinguistic state 
of the island. Most of this information has been verified in my in- 
terviews with the islanders since 1997, so I have included several 
quotations here. Where the report includes misinformation, I 
make corrections. 


[At the time of repatriation of the “Westerners” to the island in October 
1946] Navy personnel marveled at the preservation of American traits in 
these people of American, British, Portuguese, Spanish, Polynesian and 
Japanese blood and the ability of the adults to speak English—a facil- 
ity which had been cherished through the generations of Japanese rule. 
[Pesce 1958, 30] 


Like the rebuilding of the island economy, education for the 
children at Chichijima got off to a slow start. In early 1947, Frank 
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Gonzales (1885-1987), younger brother of teacher and preacher 
Joseph, began teaching the 16 island children, aged 4 to 14 years. 
(Pesce erroneously states that they were father and son.) “The chil- 
dren first had to be taught English, as the use of that language had 
been forbidden since 1938” (Pesce 1958, 33). Another islander, 
Grover Gilley (1885-1957), also served as a volunteer teacher in 
this period. Children were discouraged from speaking Japanese at 
school but were not punished for it. 

Frank Gonzales had attended a prestigious high school in To- 
kyo and, after graduation from Rikkyo University, had spent many 
years as a clerk with an English exporting firm in Tokyo. 


He [Frank Gonzales] has an excellent command of the English language 
and was invaluable in getting the younger children, who spoke only Japa- 
nese, started in English. Following Mr. Gonzales’ retirement, the wives of 
naval personnel and missionaries stationed on the island gallantly shoul- 
dered the educational load—without pay.... In 1955, a sum of $13,000.00 
was included in the budget of the Naval Administration Unit on Saipan 
(SWON) for educational needs at Chichi Jima. This included the salaries 
of two young men recruited from Honolulu and school supplies. Robert 
Hashimoto and George Yokota, both graduates of the University of Hawaii 
arrived on 29 March 1956. Both young men were single, spoke Japanese 
and were born at Hilo, Hawaii. [Findley 1958, 74-75] 


The report quotes from a semiannual report of the Military 
Government Representative: 


The school system is staffed by two paid teachers and one volunteer 
(Mrs. Kell, wife of the Missionary) who conducts the kindergarten. 

The school is organized into classes from grade 1 through grade 7 and 
closely follows the American school system curriculum and standards. The 
language barrier (Japanese spoken in some homes) has been completely 
broken down in school and is no longer a problem. Classes in agriculture 
are included in the curriculum. [Findley 1958, 75] 


The Westerners formed a tight community and had no trouble 
communicating among themselves because they mixed the lan- 
guages. Nonetheless, some speakers were more fluent than oth- 
ers in either (mainstream) Japanese or (mainstream) English or 
both. 
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Charles “Uncle Charlie” Washington tells of one of the Savorys 
who was summoned before the American army for questioning 
and asked Charlie to go along “to speak for him” (this occurred 
on mainland Japan after the war’s end before the Western island- 
ers were allowed to return). This could mean simply someone to 
collaborate his story or to come along for moral support, but the 
implication is that the Savory man did not feel as comfortable in 
English as Uncle Charlie seemed to be (Long 20014, 80). 

From the time that the U.S. Navy established a presence on 
the islands in 1952, the older Chichijima students began to go to 
American-controlled Pacific Islands to further their studies. The 
first were two girls who went to Saipan to study, but this was not suc- 
cessful and they returned home. In an April 1955 letter, Lt. Com- 
mander Clayton E. Frost, the ranking Naval officer on Chichijima, 
states that island boys become fishermen or farmers upon reaching 
the age of 14 and that the girls help with the housework (see Re- 
cords Regarding the Bonin-Volcano Islands, U.S. Naval Historical 
Center Operational Archive, Washington, D.C., boxes 97-102). By 
the early 1960s, island children were going to Guam to attend ju- 
nior high and high school (grades 7-12). In 1962, a seventh grade 
was established on Chichijima, and, as these students passed into 
higher grades, classes were extended through the ninth grade. 

Upon completion of the ninth grade, island youngsters board- 
ed a Navy plane to Guam (with brief stops in Iwojima and Saipan), 
where they lived with a Navy “sponsor” family and attended a lo- 
cal high school (George Washington High School and later John 
F. Kennedy High School). Sometimes there were two Chichijima 
teenagers to a household. Some of their classmates were the chil- 
dren of U.S. military personnel and some were local Chamorro. 
Classes were conducted completely in English. 

Not all island teenagers went to school in Guam; a few went 
on to private English-language schools in Japan. Charles Savory 
and Hank Kokichi Washington, for example, attended St. Joseph’s | 
International School in Yokohama. Nobuo Webb attended Inter- 
national Christian University in Tokyo, a school which offers a bi- 
lingual Japanese and English education. 
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8.3. THE LANGUAGE ABILITIES OF WESTERNERS 
DURING THE NAVY PERIOD 


There had been large individual differences in the levels of (stan- 
dard) English. ‘proficiency among the Westerners raised during the 
prewar Japanese period. Postwar changes meant that some island- 
ers had more trouble than others adjusting to this new life in which 
most daily affairs had to be conducted in English. 

At the advice of the U.S. Navy, a five-member Island Council 
was established on Chichijima in 1946 and functioned until 1968. 
The National Geographic article written just before the reversion ex- 
plains it as follows. 


We attended a meeting of the island council, whose five members rep- 
resent the Savorys, Gilleys, Robinsons, Webbs and other Chichi families. 
It reminded us of any small-town council in the States. [Sampson 1968, 
130] 


Meetings were reportedly conducted in English, but it seems 
that English may only have been used for the benefit of and in the 
presence of Navy overseers. In a Japanese article researched and 
written in the same period, one member of the Council complains 
that he (in spite of being a Westerner) cannot follow the English 
proceedings of the meetings. 


Although the Council of Five position has been pushed off on me, I can’t 
understand what’s going on in the meeting at all. My wife who comes from 
Gumma [in mainland Japan] is even worse off than me. [Tamura 1968, 
72; my translation] 


It is important to remember that the man here is not saying 
that he cannot communicate in any language variety with his fellow 
councilmen—these are the people he was raised with and the pros- 
pect of him not being able to communicate with them is unthink- 
able-—rather, he is saying that English is the language imposed as 
the medium of communication among islanders. 

As mentioned previously, I telephoned Paul Sampson, author 
of the 1968 National Geographic article, on December 23, 1997, 
to ask him about his memories of his interviews. He said, “I had 
no communication problems with the people there. Some people 
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didn’t speak English at all, and I didn’t have an interpreter, so I 
wasn’t able to interview them.” 

As we have seen, there were differences among the linguistic 
abilities of the islanders. There are still age differences, namely that 
those raised and educated prior to and after the U.S. occupation 
are (in general, but not always) more adept at standard Japanese 
than at standard English. In addition, many anecdotal references 
indicate that, among those who had already reached adulthood at 
the beginning of the Navy occupation, the men were more adept at 
English than the women. This is primarily because the majority of 
the adult men living on the island during the U.S. occupation were 
ethnic-Westerners married to ethnic-Japanese women. Their wives 
had been allowed by the Navy to return to the island only because 
they were spouses of Westerners. In addition, all of the men were 
employed by the Navy either directly (as laborers) or indirectly (as 
fishermen selling their catch through the Navy). Most of the adult 
women did not work outside the home, thus limiting their oppor- 
tunities for verbal interaction with the Americans. 


8.4. THE LINGUISTIC REPERTOIRES 
OF INDIVIDUAL SPEAKERS 


The English varieties spoken by the islanders varied widely along 
a continuum. In the case of the Bonins, however, this is not simply 
a continuum between a standard English acrolect at one end and 
a basilectal contact variety of English at the other, the postcreole 
continuum familiar to us in many creole situations. On the Bonins, 
we have not one but two acrolects (standard English and standard 
Japanese) and the Ogasawara Mixed Language (OML), a contact 
variety that contains features of both of them. 

There are large individual differences among speakers. For ex- 
ample, as mentioned in section 4.6, Jerry Savory attended a private 
English mission school in Yokohama at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, while his cousin Able Savory (15 years his junior) 
attended public Japanese schools on Chichijima. Able maintained 
that his elder cousin’s English was better than his own and cred- 
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ited the differences in their education as the reason (pers. comm., 
Sept. 24, 1997). 

In figure 8.1, we provide a model of the linguistic repertories 
of individual Speakers. Here, individuals have the basilectal OML 
as their first language. Speaker 1 represents the older and younger 
generations; those raised during Japanese rule prior to World War 
II or fotlowing the U.S. occupation; speaker 2 represents the mid- 
dle generation speakers, those raised during the U.S. occupation. 
We could also posit a speaker 3, who has OML as his native tongue 
but has acquired proficiency in both of the acrolectal languages. 

The horizontal width of the bars represents the likelihood of 
hearing these varieties on the Bonins. It can be interpreted as being 
the proficiency of an individual speaker or of a number of people 
on the island with this ability. Either of these interpretations gives 
us an equally appropriate (though rough) idea of the language 
situation. In other words, the fact that the bars get narrower and 
narrower as they proceed toward the acrolects means that we could 
expect the average speaker to have relatively decreasing proficien- 
cy, the closer one gets to the standard variety; at the same time, the 
number of people with such proficiency on the islands is only a 
portion of those who speak OML. 


FIGURE 8.1 
Usage of Island and Mainstream Language Varieties 


Mainstream Japanese (acrolect 1) 


of Speaker 1 


Ogasawara Mixed Language (basilect) 


Linguistic Repertoire 


of Speaker 2 


Linguistic Repertoire 


British and U.S. English (acrolect 2) 
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This acrolectal-basilectal situation is vastly different from that 
on other island communities, such as Norfolk Island. On Norfolk 
some speakers have a basilectal variety as their native tongue and 
switch into standard English; in these people’s case, they have only 
one acrolectal variety, namely standard English, to negotiate. On 
Ogasawara, there are two standard languages to master and use: 
English and Japanese. 

Within the code-switching practices of this society, OML is 
largely limited to more informal or private situations; in other 
words, it is the basilectal variety. The acrolectal varieties are those 
used in formal or public situations. In- between these are infinite 
levels of mesolects. These related language varieties form some- 
thing comparable to the typical postcreole continuum. In most 
postcreole continua, there is only one acrolect or high variety, but 
as the model here indicates, members of this community have both 
mainstream English and mainstream Japanese as acrolectal variet- 
ies into which they shift (or attempt to shift) when situational fac- 
tors such as formality (or the language repertoire of the listener) 
require it. 

The type of code-switching implied by the model in figure 8.1 
is referred to in the discussion among Navy-generation islanders 
in (32). It is an excerpt from transcriptions of a discussion held 
on the tenth anniversary of the island’s return to Japan, in which 
Westerners who were students at the time talk frankly about their 
language usage and abilities (Ogasawara Elementary School 1979). 
The translations are mine. 


32. INTERVIEWER: By the way, at home, you were speaking Japanese, 
weren’t you? 

A: At home it was Japanese. But it was not like the Japanese we are 
speaking now. 

B: To give the simplest example, we used Japanese like “omae” 
[‘you’] and “mii” [Eng. ‘me’] from the time we were chil- 
dren. 

INTERVIEWER: You can all speak English and Japanese as well. 
That’s great. 

A: Our teacher K used to tell us, “You guys are pitiable because 
can’t really speak English or Japanese.” And it’s true. 
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c: Our English grammar isn’t right, so we can’t write properly. 

D: In that sense, we are the most “half-assed” [chutohampa]. 

E: Now, at present, our Japanese and English comprehension is 

, about half and half. With F and them, their English is a bit 
better than their Japanese. Because they had a longer time 
in English education than we did. 

ae ¥: From the viewpoint of my generation, we are envious of E and 

those students who had more Japanese language education. 

E: Those people older than F understand English perfectly. 

F: But the tradeoff is that their Japanese is weak. 

B: We received enough Japanese education to be able to read a 
newspaper. But the paperwork in everyday life, for example 
tax returns and things, whether or not we can effortlessly 
manage those, or expeditiously take care of paperwork that 
comes in at work or not, that’s doubtful. Our generation may 
not be able to do that, but our children have been raised in 
a Japanese language society, so they don’t have the problem 
of being half-baked. In all things, we just didn’t have any 
leeway. This was different from [the situation in] Okinawa. 


¢ 


8.5. PACIFIC ISLAND INFLUENCES 
DURING THE NAVY YEARS 


Contacts (linguistic and otherwise) with the nearby Pacific Islands 
did not cease with the end of Japanese rule but continued all 
throughout the U.S. Navy occupation because, like the Bonins, the 
other “South Sea Islands” of the Japanese Empire (Saipan, Ponape, 
Yap, Truk, Palau, etc.) also passed to U.S. rule. Several adults went 
to Guam or Saipan for short periods to work or receive training 
in various vocations, and children of high school age attended 
school there. In their time on Guam or Saipan, Bonin Islanders 
had not only superficial contact with Austronesian languages, but, 
unlike some members of the prewar generation who had learned 
a little Chamorro during their stays on Saipan, Chichijimans of 
this generation learned only a few phrases of the language. More 
important was their contact with Micronesian varieties of English, 
because people from various Pacific islands (Palau, the Federated 
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States of Micronesia, the Phillipines) lived on these islands (as they 
do today). 

As mentioned earlier (in sections 3.7 and 3.8), most of today’s 
Bonin Islands words not of Japanese nor English derivation origi- 
nated in Oceanic languages. Those of Hawaiian origin appear in 
written sources from the nineteenth century; those of Chamorro 
origin do not. (For English sources see, for example, Hawks 1856, 
Robertson 1876, Van Buskirk 1898; for more thorough listings 
see Nobushima 1998.) This is despite the fact that the Bonins had 
extensive contact with both Saipan and Guam in the era before 
the Japanese; European and American settlers made trips back 
and forth to these islands, and influential settlers (such as Nathan- 
iel Savory’s wife Maria delos Santos) were themselves Chamorro. 
Chamorro words apparently entered the island either before the 
war, when Saipan and the Bonins were both part of the Japanese 
empire and both people and products moved between the two is- 
lands, or after the war, when islanders traveled to Guam or Saipan 
for education, training, and work. 

Some examples of Chamorro words thought to have entered 
Ogasawara speech during the twentieth century are listed in table 
Bel: 


TABLE 8.1 
Oceanic Words Thought to Have Entered Ogasawara Speech 
in the Twentieth Century 


Bonin Word Meaning on the Bonins Proposed Etymology (original 
meaning when different) 

guiri ‘gray chub, Kyphosus Chamorro guili ‘species of 
bigibbus’ chub’ 

kankon ‘water spinach, Ipomoea Chamorro kankong 
aquatica’ 

shitkamba ‘yam bean, Pachyrhizus erosus’ Chamorro hikamas 

taganitagan ‘white popinac, Leucaeana Chamorro tangantangan 


leucocephala’ 


9. “NAVY GENERATION” BONIN 
ENGLISH 


9.1. REPORTS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH IN THE 1960S 


Throughout the U.S. Navy occupation, the islands were isolated, 
greatly limiting linguistic contact with the outside. Records at the 
Navy Historical Archives in Washington, D.C., indicate that at 
least one American journalist and a researcher from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii applied for permission to go to the island and were 
refused. 

Even if linguists had been aware of the island’s unique situa- 
tion and applied to the U.S. Navy for permission to do a linguistic 
survey in this era, they undoubtedly would have been turned down. 
At any rate, there is little linguistic data from this period. 

The first (and to my knowledge the only) outside journalists 
allowed on the islands between the end of World War II and the 
reversion were the National Geographic staff writer Paul Sampson 
(mentioned previously) and his partner, photographer Joe Munroe 
of Life magazine. This was in December 1967 and January 1968, 
when the islands were on the verge of being returned to Japanese 
control. 

Sampson’s article contains a statement concerning the island- 
ers’ English that is confusing in light of other firsthand accounts we 
have seen about the early nineteenth century. Note the following, 
for example, from Nat Savory born in 1908. 


The Yankees who grew up on Chichi before the war attended Japanese 
schools, but learned English in their homes, “I had to speak English to my 
father or he would beat me,” recalled Nat Savory, a great-grandson of the 
original Nathaniel. [Sampson 1968, 130] 


The father mentioned here was raised by parents who were both 
Westerners. Nat’s mother had also been raised by a Westerner 
father (albeit with a Japanese mother). On the one hand, his state- 
ment shows that speakers of his generation (born three decades 
into the Japanese era) still grew up speaking English. On the other 
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hand, it shows that there was a tendency for them to use Japanese 
as well—to the extent that they had to be disciplined to prevent 
them from doing so. 

Sampson’s statement here reinforces what we have seen about 
diglossia. However, Nat’s account of being beaten for not speak- 
ing English to his father implies that the diglossic situation was in 
a state of flux at this time and that the social domains in which 
Japanese was used (school, workplace, church) were expanding to 
include the home. 

Here, Nat explains that he was forced to use English in the 
home in the prewar period of Japanese occupation when he was a 
youngster and indicates what we have already seen about Japanese 
as the language used at school and at other public situations. Ironi- 
cally, this situation seems to have done an about-face, however, dur- 
ing the Navy occupation. For, it is recorded that the Navy-employed 
schoolteachers had to prohibit the island children’s usage of Japa- 
nese within the school and, in fact, punished offenders. We can 
hardly imagine a need for the Navy to prohibit the use of Japanese 
if children had not shown an inclination to use Japanese—and this, 
during a period when the islanders had been almost completely 
isolated from outside Japanese contact for over two decades. 

Let us now turn to some other references regarding the speech 
of today’s elderly islanders who were raised before World War II. A 
Japanese journalist who visited the islands just after their return to 
Japan, a time when ordinary Japanese private citizens were still not 
allowed on the island, talked to the head of the fisherman’s coop- 
erative (a Westerner), who reported that his children corrected his 
English, chiding him for his pronunciation of two /tu/ comes out 
like [tsu] (Tamura 1968, 72). Incidentally, the Japanese language 
has [tsu] but not [tu] phonemically, and this comment may be 
interpreted to mean that the then middle-aged man, although a 
Westerner, pronounces English two as [tsu] as a result of interfer- 
ence from his first language (Japanese). This man was born and 
raised in the pre-World War II era and was educated entirely at 
Japanese-run schools on the island, like any Japanese child. His 
children, while most certainly able to speak the same koiné Japa- 
nese as he spoke, indeed probably having it as their first language, 
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were educated in postwar U.S. Navy—administered schools and thus 
had more exposure to, and presumably a better command of, a 
standard-like English acrolect than their father. 

The actual structure of older and middle-aged speakers’ English 
was probably influenced very little by the Navy personnel, although 
they may have’picked up new English expressions and actually used 
the language more often in daily life. However, because of their 
young age, we would expect the influence of the Navy on younger 
speakers to be much greater. 


9.2. EXAMPLES OF WRITTEN ENGLISH 
FROM THE LATE 1960S 


Here I would like to consider the question of how well young island- 
ers during the Navy Era could speak mainstream (standard-like) 
English. As children grew into teenagers and adults, they had more 
exposure to standard varieties of language (standard English, stan- 
dard Japanese) through education, travel to Guam, increased con- 
tact with U.S. Navy personnel, and so on, but younger children’s 
speech—before they experienced these external influences— 
should reveal more about the children’s first language and in turn 
about the community vernacular. 

Regrettably, there are no sound recordings of the children 
speaking during the Navy Era. We can interview these same speak- 
ers today (and indeed data from speakers of this generation—now 
middle-aged—are included in this book), but it would be informa- 
tive to know what their speech sounded like before they had under- 
gone several years of English education and subsequent decades of 
speaking English (intermittently in the case of those who remained 
on the island, daily in the case of those who moved to the United 
States). 

One of the only glimpses we have into the English of children 
during the Navy time is in the form of some sentences written as 
class assignments. The sentences in (33) are taken from handwrit- 
ten compositions that third- and fourth-grade elementary school 
children wrote immediately after the education system switched to 
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Japanese in the summer of 1968. Some of the children did not 
do the assignment, turning in pages with only their names writ- 
ten. Most compositions consisted of only two or three sentences. 
All seven of the children below had Western fathers and Japanese 
mothers. 


33. a. I think that I will ball / Im going to play witt [English-speaking 
father and Japanese mother] 

b, Iam W my sisters name is X an my Brothers name is Yan my 
Father’s names is Z. {[Japanese-speaking Westerner father and 
Japanese mother] 

c. I have 1 sister and 1 Brother. and my sister name is X and 
my Brother names is Y. [English-speaking father and Japanese 
mother] 

d. I felt lonely when I came to this new Japanese school because 
the teacher was new. I felt lonely when my Navy friend were 
gone. One of my classmade are gone to state. [semi-English- 
speaking father and Japanese mother] 

e. I felt lonely. When navy was gonE. When I came to the new 
Japanese school becuase the teacher was new. I felt lonely 
When my navy friend were gone. one day I felt very lonely 
[English-speaking father and Japanese mother] 

f. I was play with toy one day houes with X. [English-speaking 
father and Japanese mother] 

g. Read It quietly. Dear Teacher, I feel like I am alone Today So 
I am going fishing Today and If I caught 7 Fish I will bring 
It to Teacher. you could fry the fish and eat It. All my family 
feels fine and Good. yesterday I went swimming with my sister. 
[English-speaking father and Japanese mother] 


These compositions may be seen in two opposing manners. One is 
that the children make “mistakes” in English that native children 
would not, in the (lack of) distinction between plural and singular, 
for example. 

On the other hand, the sentences seem remarkably close to’ 
mainstream English to have been written by children who acquired 
English only after entering school; these children’s English is cer- 
tainly more naturally constructed than that of Japanese students 
even at the college level. The sentences also—while containing 
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deviations from standard English—are not what we would expect 
from children whose mother tongue is a true creole (as opposed 
to creoloid) variety of English. For example, we find “complex 
sentences” using relative clauses and subordinate conjunctions: “I 
think that I will...”; “I felt lonely when...”; “I feel like I am....” 

I contend that these children were able to learn to write natu- 
ral-sounding English after only a short period of schooling because 
they were not starting from scratch but had knowledge of English 
words and phrase-level grammatical structures from their ability to 
speak the Ogasawara Mixed Language (OML). 

Before pursuing this line of thinking, however, let us analyze, 
in more detail, the ways in which the children’s linguistic ability 
differs from mainstream English. 

The writer of (33b) uses the possessive -s in “sisters name,” 
“Brothers name,” and “Father’s name.” Of course, there are dis- 
crepancies in his use of accepted punctuation practices, but these 
are insignificant to the argument at hand. On the other hand, 
writer (33c) does not use the possessive -s at all (“sister name,” 
“Brother name”). 

There may indeed be interpersonal variation in plural -s as well, 
but in the data of three individuals here, plural -s does not appear. 
Writer (33f), “I was play with toy,” would have plural -s in standard 
English. Writers (33d) and (33e) both use the same sentence “my 
Navy friend were gone,” and (33d) also uses “one of my classmade 
are gone to state.”° Here, state signifies ‘the (United) States’ and 
would be plural in standard English. This sentence differs from 
standard English in complex ways. The grammatical subject of the 
sentence is one, so the standard verb would be is. However, in this 
construction, classmate would be plural. If the student had written 
one of my classmates are, the sentence (although incorrect as stan- 
dard English) would at least have been an easy “error” to analyze 
because of the classmates are agreement. But, rather we find that the 
writer (in spite of using the singular classmate) has used the plural 
form of the verb are. 

There are places where definite articles are missing. In (33e) 
we find “When navy was gonE,” which would of course be the navy 
in standard English. What is more, writer (33d)’s “one of my class- 
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made are gone to state” would be the states in standard English. On 
the other hand, not all of the definite articles are missing. Writers 
(33d) and (33e) both use the same sentence (possibly one was 
copied from the other) containing the teacher. This shows that the 
students sometimes used (correctly) the definite article but not 
consistently. 

There are usages of nouns and pronouns that differ from stan- 
dard English. Writer (33g) writes “If I caught 7 Fish I will bring 
It to Teacher. you could fry the fish and eat it.” The Teacher here 
obviously refers to the child’s own teacher, the intended reader of 
the classwork composition. Standard English would simply use the 
pronoun you here (which interestingly the student does in the fol- 
lowing sentence); the use of Teacher is ungrammatical in English. 
In Japanese, however, using a pronoun for a person in a higher 
position (as from a student to a teacher) is improper. It appears 
that this is a case of a transfer or of interference between the two 
competing acrolects (standard English and standard Japanese). 
Possessive pronoun usage is also different from standard English. 
Writer (33f)’s “I was play with toy” would probably be with my toys 
in English. 

There are differences from standard English in verb tense and 
modality. With “If I caught 7 Fish I will bring It to Teacher,” writer 
(33g) is talking about an uncompleted (future) action in the sub- 
ordinate clause; in standard English the nonpast form Jf J catch. 
In the main clause as well, the subjunctive voice would be used in 
standard varieties of English, yielding J would bring it. Writer (33f)’s 
sentence “I was play with toy one day” describes an action in the 
past and would be simply the past-tense played or (depending upon 
the exact meaning) the past-progressive was playing in standard 
English. 

The above deviations from mainstream English notwithstand- 
ing, one is left with the impression that these third- and fourth-grade 
children had more than merely classroom exposure to English. All 
of these particular child writers had fathers from either completely 
or at least partially “Western” backgrounds. All had ethnically Japa- 
nese mothers and most of those from mainland upbringings. 
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Regarding the home language used in these days, we find dif- 
ferent reports. Interviews with islanders (given in more detail in 
section 10.2.4) reveal that some households “mixed” Japanese and 
English, while’ others report using Japanese. It is important that we 
not forget the role of older children in the linguistic development 
of younger children, however, and interviews also reveal that chil- 
dren were using OML from the early days of the U.S. Navy admin- 
istration. It is also important to remember that OML incorporates 
not only English at the individual word level, but entire phrases as 
well—and in doing so, incorporates phrase-level grammar as well. 

For contrast, let us examine a longer composition by a junior 
high student, written in roughly the same period (Sept. 1968) as 
the examples in (33) from the younger children. We see enormous 
differences in the English usage in the two sets of data. If we ignore 
a few orthographic quirks (e.g., misspelling of “aboard,” all capitals 
in “ZOO”), the writing is mainstream English. 


34. School Excursion, Eighth Grade 


The ride on the monorail to Haneda Airport was exciting and 
The airport was very big and beautiful. I was very glad that I was able 
to go abord the huge ship at I. H. I. [Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy 
Industries] The N. H. K. Broadcasting Center was one of the most 
beautiful places I have seen. The Tokyo Metropolitan Children’s 
House was a very happy place. I had a good time playing with the 
children. The three schools we visited were the places I like the best 
during the excursion. The students were all nice and kind to us and I 
am very thankful. 

Kodama was very fast and very comfortable. Atami and Hakone 
were both unforgettable places. 

I felt like I was at home when I was at Ueno ZOO because every- 
one looked happy and the place was noisy. 

Mitsukoshi was a very big store but I like shopping at smaller 
department stores and putting more time on my shopping. The place 
where we stayed during the excursion was a good place. The Kuroshio 
rocks too much and I don’t like it. [Someya and Toshiyuki 1972, 164—- 


65] 


In general, we find that young islanders’ English grows more 
similar to mainstream English as they progress through their edu- 
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cation (as one would expect). Nonetheless, differences among indi- 
vidual speakers cannot be trivialized. In June 1969, one year after 
the reversion to Japanese authority, Ogasawara High School gave 
students a questionnaire regarding their plans following gradua- 
tion. They were asked to write whether they wanted to seek employ- 
ment on mainland Japan or on the island and the reasons for their 
choice. 


35. a. The reason is that I like by myself away from my parents so 
that I can stand on my two feet. And also I like to work among 
lots of people and make a living myself. [checked “employ- 
ment on mainland”] 

b. It will be much easier for me, for I doesn’t understand Japa- 
nese too well. [11th grade; circled “employment on island”] 

c. I'll go to the mainland for room and board at the relative’s, 
to work by night and to attend a night school by night for 
another try at an entrance exam. [circled “mainland”] 

d. Because of the language barrier. [circled “island”] 

e. Working on the Japanese mainland means working in a new 
environment, which means having difficulties and troubles. 
Nope, I rather work on this island. [circled “island”] 


Although this is precious little data, it is all the written English 
from young people of this era that we found, and more importantly, 
it points in the same direction: island children Dip learn English 
as a second language, but they did NoT learn it as a completely for- 
eign language because of the English component of OML, which 
they had acquired naturally before entering school. 

Aside from the English used in these short compositions, we 
should briefly note the content as well. We see that the young island- 
ers had an uneasiness about the prospect of living and working or 
studying in mainland Japan. While not specifying language as a 
problem, the writer of (35e) mentions “difficulties and troubles.” 
Others are more overt about the source of their prospective dif- 
ficulties, as when writer (35b) says, “I doesn’t understand Japanese 
too well,” and writer (35d) remarks that he prefers the prospect of 
staying on the island “because of the language barrier.” 

Thus far I have contended that mainstream English was (while 
not totally alien) a second language to island children of the Navy 
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Era. One could challenge my claim that OML was the children’s 
first language, and ask whether island children were not simply 
native speakers. of Japanese learning L2 English the same as mil- 
lions of mainland Japanese children. But there is much evidence 
to support that NEITHER English Nor Japanese were native tongues 
of this generation, but rather languages learned later. 

We find evidence in the comments of the high schoolers above, 
who write of not being able to understand (mainstream) Japanese 
well enough to get along in mainland Japan. In published sources 
as well, we find references to contradict the idea that young island- 
ers were proficient in mainstream Japanese. In the 1968 National 
Geographic article written on the eve of the turnover of administra- 
tive power from the U.S. Navy to the Japanese government, the 
author writes, “Isaac Gonzales ... teaches children Japanese to pre- 
pare them for the return to Japan’s sovereignty” (Sampson 1968, 
130). 

While it is true that some of Gonzales’s job was instruction 
in reading and writing, interviews with islanders (including Isaac 
himself) confirm that these classes also involved spoken Japanese. 
An analysis of the Japanese language proficiency of this generation 
is beyond the scope of the present volume, but I have examined 
essays written in Japanese by young islanders just after the return 
to Japan in 1968 (Long 1998a). The conclusion from analyzing 
these compositions was that they exhibited numerous features of 
nonnative Japanese. As we will see in more detail in chapter 10, the 
children raised during the Navy Era acquired a mixed language 
first and learned mainstream Japanese and mainstream English 
later (if ever). 


9.3. LANGUAGE VARIETIES INFLUENCING 
THE BONIN ENGLISH OF THE NAVY GENERATION 


The English spoken by the Navy generation is an interesting mix. 
Language varieties that contributed to its formation or influenced 
it include the following: 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY BONIN CREOLOID ENGLISH: This was the first 
language of most of the Navy generation’s grandparents, and so 
they have at least passive abilities in this variety. 


PREWAR VARIETY OF THE MIXED LANGUAGE: This was the first lan- 
guage of many of the Navy generation’s parents, and the language 
most of the Navy generation themselves give as their home lan- 
guage when they were growing up. 


POSTWAR VARIETY OF THE MIXED LANGUAGE: This is the first lan- 
guage of most (if not all) of the Navy generation themselves. It 
should be reiterated here, however, that most prewar and postwar 
OML speakers see themselves not so much as speaking a mixed 
language, but as “mixing Japanese and English.” (For significant 
exceptions to this, i.e., views that they were speaking a unique 
mixed language, see chapter 10.) 


HAWAIIAN ENGLISH: This was the variety spoken by the civilian 
schoolteachers brought from Hawaii by the Navy. These people 
had a great influence on the English of the Navy-era children. 


VARIETIES OF U.S. ENGLISH: Navy personnel, their wives, and their 
children would have brought the dialects of their various home 
regions to the Bonins and thus exposed the islanders to a range of 
U.S. dialects. These people were the principle outside sources of 
English for adult Bonin Islanders during this period as well. 


GUAMANIAN ENGLISH: Most of the postwar generation of Bonin 
Islanders went to Guam to attend high school (a few went to 
Saipan). There they were in contact with U.S. Navy teenagers as 
well as locals. 


VARIETIES OF JAPANESE: Several of the mothers and a few of the 
fathers of the Navy generation were ethnic-Japanese people who, 
came from a variety of dialect regions in mainland Japan includ- 
ing Niigata, Tochigi, and Okinawa. Not all of the ethnic-Japanese 
brides and grooms brought from the mainland during the Navy 
period were mainlanders. There were also ethnic-Japanese who 
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had been born on the island before the war and who returned dur- 
ing the Navy period to wed Westerner spouses. These spouses of 
Westerners were the only ethnic-Japanese who lived on the islands 
for the quarter century from 1946 to 1968. 


Pa 


9.4. FEATURES OF THE BONIN ENGLISH 
OF THE NAVY GENERATION 


Talking with the Navy-generation Bonin Islanders today, one can 
hear traces of the language varieties that influenced their postwar 
Bonin English. Consider some consonantal features. The Navy gen- 
eration speakers make a phonological distinction between /l/ and 
/r/, something that older AND younger speakers cannot do. Speak- 
ers raised in the prewar period (as this generation’s own parents 
usually are) often lack a distinction between /]/ and /r/ because they 
are (even when bilingual) linguistically Japanese-dominant. Speak- 
ers raised postreversion (as Navy generation speakers’ younger sib- 
lings or children often are) often lack this distinction for the same 
reason. 

Now it is true that the Navy generation’s grandparents, like 
Uncle Charlie, had an /l/-/r/ distinction, but the question is: did 
the Navy generation simply reach back in time and resurrect the 
Bonin Creoloid English of their grandparents’ generation? The 
answer is no. The English (and here I mean the English-only code, 
as opposed to the English component of OML) spoken by the Navy 
generation is NOT simply the results of them teasing back apart the 
English and Japanese components that had become intertwined 
in the early twentieth century. We can sée phonologically, for 
example, that they commonly have th-stopping when they speak 
OML, but only rarely when they speak the English-only code. Fur- 
thermore, Navy generation speakers are rhotic when they speak 
English, pronouncing /r/ after vowels as in park and over. This dis- 
tinguishes them from their parents and younger siblings, who had 
more Japanese influence, but also from their grandparents’ gen- 
eration, whose speech still retained the nonrhoticity of the original 
settlers. 
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In general, Navy-generation speakers have /v/ distinct from 
/w/, but one does hear the influence of nineteenth-century Bonin 
English in their occasional use of [B] for /v/ in words like reversion 
[1ipa-3an] and Virginia [Badginio] (section 10.3.1). 

Navy generation speakers have mainstream U.S. English vowel 
distinctions, including the CAUGHT/COT distinction (which is being 
lost in some varieties of U.S. English). Unlike mainstream U.S. 
English, however, they have long vowels rather than diphthongs in 
pronunciations like [se:] rather than [sei] for say and [bo:t] rather 
than [bout] for boat—a trait which they share with Uncle Charlie. 
They do have diphthongs for [ai] as in bike [baik]. 

Lexically, twentieth-century Bonin English shares much with 
U.S. English, such as mad ‘angry’ and automobile vocabulary, 
which entered via the U.S. Navy. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of twentieth-century Bonin English is the vocabulary not found in 
other varieties of English, such as moe-moe ‘fornication’, arahii ‘spe- 
cies of fish’, bitde-biide ‘species of tree’, nuku mome ‘a species of fish’, 
piimaka ‘raw fish cured in vinegar’ (table 3.5); fumpa ‘hermit crab’ 
(table 4.1); reefer ‘refrigerator’ (section 5.5); kiki ‘species of bird’ 
(probably onomatopoeic in origin), wilowilo ‘species of bird’ (ety- 
mology unknown), and dongara ‘to miss a target’ (from a Japanese 
whaling term). 

Grammatically, when Navy-generation speakers use OML, they 
do not distinguish clearly between definite and indefinite articles 
or between the singular and plural, but in their “English-only” 
code, these distinctions are grammatically close to standard Eng- 
lish (with, understandably, some interference from their first lan- 
guage, OML). 

So historically it is correct to say that English was declining in 
usage during the 1920s and 1930s, but it received a shot in the 
arm from U.S. Navy personel postwar and made a comeback. That 
being said, postwar English on the Bonins was NOT simply nine- 
teenth-century Bonin Creoloid English resurrected. Rather, post- 
war Bonin English should be seen as having several sources: Bonin 
Creoloid English and varieties of U.S. English (particularly Hawai- 
ian English, but also Guamanian English and many various U.S. 
mainland varieties). 


10. POSTWAR OGASAWARA 
MIXED LANGUAGE 


Leal, THE POSTWAR OGASAWARA MIXED LANGUAGE 


Up to this point, we have examined the original English dialects 
brought to the island, how they “mixed” with the many other lan- 
guages brought in by first-generation settlers, and finally how this 
mixture resulted in a creoloid variety of Bonin English, that is, a 
variety not exhibiting the drastic grammatical restructuring seen 
when pidgins nativize into creoles but nonetheless showing vari- 
ous non-native (i.e., contact-based) features. Furthermore, we saw 
(chapter 4) how, with the arrival of Japanese in the latter nine- 
teenth century, the original islanders began to become bilingual. 

I examine this language intertwining and the subsequent lan- 
guage system that grew out of it from the standpoint of what Bak- 
ker and Mous (1994) call “mixed language.” This phenomenon 
has been given other names (section 10.5), but here I will retain 
their original term. 

First, I examine the historical context of multilayered language 
contact which gave rise to the Ogasawara Mixed Language (OML). 
Next, we observe structure with examples from the lexicon, mor- 
phology, syntax, and phonology. Then, factors relating to the gen- 
esis of the mixed language are also examined, including bilingual- 
ism, first-language acquisition, the active role of children, code 
mixing, and language death. I analyze social and interactional fac- 
tors such as intelligibility, the attitudes held both by and toward 
users of OML, and also the identities of the speakers. Finally, I 
speculate on the future of OML. 


10.2. GENESIS OF OML 


We begin by contemplating possible factors associated with the for- 
mation of OML. Research by scholars such as Bakker and Mous has 
identified several possible explanations for the genesis of mixed 
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languages, and to facilitate comparison between Ogasawara and 
similar mixed languages, I will deal with these possibilities individu- 
ally. 

First, we examine OML in relation to processes in language 
death. Second, we consider the role of second-language acquisition 
and bilingualism in the genesis of the OML. Third, we examine the 
possibility that OML originated in the mixed Japanese-Westerner 
households of the early or mid-twentieth century, as the children 
in these families acquired the mixed language as their first lan- 
guage. Fourth, we look at the possibility that the children of the 
mid-twentieth century created the language as some kind of group 
code used among themselves. Fifth, we examine the development 
of OML in a larger historical context, considering the possibility 
that it developed in the increasing bilingualism of late-nineteenth- 
century speakers, drawing upon Myers-Scotton’s Matrix Language 
Turnover hypothesis. In the sixth section, I claim that (while code- 
switching was one of the processes involved in the initial genesis of 
OML) in its mid-twentieth-century form, OML is distinguishable 
from code-switching and code-mixing. 


10.2.1. LANGUAGE DEATH. Language death processes have been 
identified as playing a role in the development of some mixed lan- 
guages (Bakker and Mous 1994). Of course, neither Japanese nor 
English has ever been in danger of dying out on a global level, 
but to the members of the tiny community of Westerners, both 
languages have come under siege on several occasions. These pres- 
sures have had, at different times in their history, various and dra- 
matic effects on language use. 

The first language crisis came with the massive incursion of 
Japanese settlers who arrived in the 1870s and almost immediately 
vastly outnumbered the multiethnic band of islanders. The Japa- 
nese government, nevertheless, made surprising concessions to the 
naturalized islanders, and English was used for many years along- 
side Japanese as a medium of education. Many Japanese settlers 
even took advantage of their unique environment and encouraged 
their children to learn English. At any rate, English (in its Bonin 
form) was also maintained as the language of daily communication 
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among the band of Westerners. The English language came under 
a more fierce and concerted attack in the years of increased milita- 
rization leading up to the Pacific War (World War II), when its use, 
even in private, was forbidden. 

After the war ended and.the Westerners alone were allowed to 
return to the island, the Japanese language became the target of 
contempt and suspicion by the occupying U.S. Navy. Almost all con- 
tact with mainland Japan was cut off, and U.S. English became the 
language of work (the Navy was the sole source of employment). 
Before the war, Japanese officials who heard language mixing had 
deemed it “English” because of its English components. Now after 
the war, Americans who heard OML considered it Japanese for 
the same reason. In the schools, children were punished for using 
Japanese. These various attempts from forces outside the spunky, 
resilient, and independent Westerner community to mandate its 
language usage may actually have fueled islanders’ desire for their 
own unique way of speaking. 


10.2.2. SECOND-LANGUAGE ACQUISITION. It is conceivable that OML 
originated in processes of second-language acquisition, as the gen- 
eration of Westerners who naturalized in the 1870s struggled to 
acquire some rudimentary Japanese skills. However, this explana- 
tion would not account for the continued use of OML in subse- 
quent generations. Moreover, although a possibility, no evidence at 
present indicates that second-language acquisition was responsible 
or relevant for the genesis of OML. 

The home language of Westerners in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury remained Bonin English for several decades after the arrival 
of Japanese in the 1870s. Nonetheless, almost all Western children 
attended the bilingual schools established by the Japanese, and the 
islanders needed a knowledge of Japanese to work and maintain an 
active life on the islands. Thus, from the educational and social sit- 
uation on the islands at the time, we know that younger Westerners 
were acquiring a high level of proficiency in Japanese as a second 
language (at least at the spoken level). These speakers were raised 
in an environment conducive to bilingualism, and the individuals 
about whom we have specific information were indeed bilingual. 
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OML may thus have been the result of these speakers beginning to 
mix the two languages. 

This hypothesis nonetheless raises various questions. Why did 
the islanders not simply switch back and forth between the two 
languages? What purpose or benefit could the intertwining of the 
languages have served? What factors would have facilitated it? If 
English was decreasing in its importance in the community, then 
why did it not simply begin to disappear? The answers to these 
questions are tied up with the need for Westerners to retain their 
unique identity and will be dealt with later in this chapter. There 
is an even more confounding problem, however. OML has never 
been a contact language between the ethnic-Japanese and the 
Westerners. The language is used only among the Westerners, not 
by the ethnic-Japanese, and it has always been this way.’ A paradox 
occurs here when we consider that OML is essentially a Japanese 
substrate language that is spoken by a non-Japanese group. Thus, 
when considering the genesis of the mixed language, we are faced 
with the question of why and how ethnic-Westerners could have 
“borrowed” grammar. In cases of language contact, it is generally 
the lexicon that is borrowed by a group that unilaterally creates a 
contact language, but in the case here, Westerners in effect bor- 
rowed Japanese word order, syntax, and grammatical morphemes. 
A possible explanation for this situation relies on the processes of 
syntactic convergence and Myers-Scotton’s (1993) concept of the 
Matrix Language Turnover (MLT) model, especially as elaborated 
by Fuller (1996). The application of the MLT hypothesis to the 
situation of the Bonins will be examined in section 10.2.5. 


10.2.3. FIRST-LANGUAGE ACQUISITION. In the literature on mixed 
languages, there are many cases of the new language being created 
by children or adolescents whose fathers and mothers speak differ- 
ent languages. Most significantly, it seems to be common for the 
mother’s language to supply the syntax and the father’s the lexicon 
(Bakker and Mous 1994). On Ogasawara as well, this seems to have 
been the case. After the incursion of Japanese settlers in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century, an increasing number of West- 
erners began to marry Japanese. Although this was true of both 
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Westerner men and women alike, the Westerner women often left 
the island when they married, whereas the men tended to remain 
on the island, whether their brides were raised on the island, in 
mainland Japan, or (in a few cases) in other countries. Because of 
this, househoids with an ethnic-Japanese mother and an ethnic- 
Westerner father became the rule rather than the exception by 
the early twentieth century. This situation continued throughout 
the mid-twentieth century. Even in the postwar era, male island- 
ers sometimes journeyed to Japan (with U.S. Navy permission) to 
find wives, and indeed many children on the island during these 
days also were raised by a Westerner father and an ethnic-Japanese 
mother. 


10.2.4. CHILDREN’S ROLE IN THE CREATION OF OML, An alternative 
to this theory, and one embraced by “Navy generation” informants, 
is that OML was developed by the children in these mixed house- 
holds during the postwar U.S. occupation. Speakers who were ele- 
mentary school children during the Navy era often speak of how 
they created the language. 

Irene Savory Lambert (b. 1948) and Gail Savory Cruz (b. 
1951), two Westerner women born and raised on the island dur- 
ing the Navy occupation, spoke (in English) to an American inter- 
viewer in the 1990s about their language use as children. (Plans 
to use these interviews as part of a larger project about the island- 
ers never materialized, but the two interviewees provided me with 
their copies of the tapes to use in my research.) In the transcribed 
conversation below, they express the commonly heard belief here 
that it was the children of the Navy generation who are responsible 
for creating the mixed language. 


36. INTERVIEWER: Did you speak both Japanese and English at 
home? 
ISL: Uh-uh. (negative response) 
csc: Uh, no. Japanese was at home. English was at school. And 
when we played, it was all in Japanese, but some words were 
a mixture... 
ISL: ... mixture of Japanese 
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csc: It was made up. It was just the words that island people 
would know, so that other Japanese wouldn’t know what we 
were talking about. It came in handy, didn’t it? 

ISL: Island lingo, which is a mixed, made-up word. We literally 
translated Japanese into English, but it’s not found anywhere 
else. 

This same conviction, that OML was created by the children, is 
seen in the comments of Stanley Gilley (b. 1948), a male contem- 
porary of the women quoted in (36), who I interviewed on Febru- 
ary 15, 1999. The interview was conducted in Japanese, albeit with 
a good mixture of English (translation is mine). 


37. sc: There is a language that we made ourselves, us kids, among 
ourselves. Not the language that our parents spoke, not Japa- 
nese, and not English; our unique language that we made 
as kids when we talked among ourselves. I spoke it too. But 
then the reversion came and we forgot it. People who went 
off to America before the reversion still remember it and 
use it there among themselves to communicate. When they 
come back here and use it to me, I don’t understand. 

INTERVIEWER: Because you forgot it? 

sc: Yeah. It’s like Ainu talk, not understandable. I don’t know 
what they’re saying. And they say, “Don’t be silly! It’s the lan- 
guage you used as a child, isn’t it?” 

INTERVIEWER: But doesn’t it come back to you after 2 or 3 days? 

sc: Well, sometimes when my mind goes back to that situation. 
But I’ve practically been brainwashed [to speak proper Japa- 
nese}. 


Interestingly, language contact expert Sarah Thomason 
(2001), in an examination of the sociolinguistic circumstances 
under which mixed languages throughout the world have come 
into and remained in existence, promotes the theory that they are 
all conscious creations. She writes, “It seems that deliberate deci- 
sion ... plays a prominent role in genesis of all bilingual mixed’ 
languages” (204) 

Many of the postwar speakers who see their generation as the 
originators of OML do acknowledge that their parents used a mix- 
ture of English and Japanese in the home. (Some prewar speak- 
ers report their home language was Japanese, others English. Still 
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others, however, have stated that their home language was “a mix- 
ture of English and Japanese” [Able Savory, pers. comm., Sept. 24, 
1997]). Nonetheless, these postwar speakers contend that the mix- 
ture they used differed from that of their prewar-born parents. The 
existence of categorical or quantitative differences between these 
two codes remains to be seen. It is, however, clear that Westerners 
used some sort of mixture of the two languages even before World 
War II, and some speakers of this generation alive today still use a 
mixed language among themselves. In fact, the data presented in 
this chapter come from speakers of both the prewar and the Navy 
generation. 

These facts notwithstanding, we cannot completely ignore the 
impressions of many (perhaps most) of the Navy generation that 
they themselves created the language as children. The explana- 
tion to this apparent paradox must be that the mixed language 
was in use long before World War II, but that during the Navy era 
it underwent a metamorphosis sufficient to make islanders see it as 
a different language variety. Nonlinguists’ perceptions of speech 
variation have long been a topic of my research and I have learned 
that even minor differences in regional or intergenerational varia- 
tion can be of major significance to the speakers themselves, even 
when they are of minor consequence to the linguist. 

In many language communities, speakers of different genera- 
tions perceive differences between their own speech and that of 
other age groups, even when linguists find these differences minute 
and insignificant. In the case of Ogasawara, it does indeed seem 
that there were changes in the language during the mid-twentieth 
century that came to have symbolic value for speakers on both sides 
of the generational divide. One such difference is the usage of the 
first-person English pronoun me, which is the most salient feature 
of the postwar incarnation of the language and inevitably the first 
characteristic mentioned, but which seems to be absent from the 
speéch of prewar speakers. This was the case in Ogasawara as well: 
the mixed language existed before the war (probably from the turn 
of the century), but postwar speakers, who inherited OML from 
their parents’ and grandparents’ generation, made their own con- 
tributions to its form and structure. 
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10.2.5. MYERS-SCOTTON’S MLT MODEL. The model most benefi- 
cial in explaining the probable processes involved in the genesis 
of OML is the MLT model designed by Carol Myers-Scotton. One 
article that helpfully clarifies Myers-Scotton’s theoretical stance is 
Fuller (1996). I will outline the MLT model below, relying heavily 
on Fuller’s interpretation and application of it. I will show that it 
is the most appropriate model of the sociolinguistic processes that 
occurred in the Bonins. 

Two crucial distinctions that Myers-Scotton makes in the MLT 
model are those between System Morphemes and Content Mor- 
phemes and between the functions of the Matrix Language and 
the Embedded Language. I will maintain these distinctions below. 
The MLT model is for historical or temporal change in a language 
system. We will follow it in chronological order. 


1. There are three social environment factors conducive to conver- 
gence. These are found in the late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century Bonins. 

a. A minority language exists in a milieu dominated by another 
language. In the Bonins, English existed in a milieu dominated 
by Japanese. From the 1870s the Japanese population outnum- 
bered the Westerners, who became Japanese citizens. From 
1872, English was taught by Joseph Gonzales, first in school 
and later in private classes held in the church, but the fact that 
it had to be taught in this way demonstrates its auxiliary nature 
in the community. 

b, The minority language is an index of primary social identity of 
its speakers. English was an index of primary social identity of 
its speakers. Even non-British/American islanders used English, 
and they adopted a common identity which was expressed in 
and based on the usage of English. Reports in the pre-Japanese 
era unanimously state that the islanders were indifferent to reli- 
gion, but in the Japanese era, the church became central to the 
original islanders’ lives. It was the one institution where they 
could use English. 

c. A minority language’s speakers are geographically and socially 
distant from a standard, or at least more stable, variety of that 
language. English speakers were geographically and socially dis- 
tant from a standard or more stable variety of that language. It 
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is true that there was some contact with the English-speaking 
community in Hawaii in the mid-1 800s. There was communica- 
tion in English with Guam during these days in spite of the fact 
that it did not become a U.S. possession until 1898. There was 
contact later with English-speaking communities, individuals, 
“ and institutions in Kobe and Yokohama (Cholmondeley 1915). 
‘ Nonetheless, it was several days’ journey by ship to reach these 
‘ places. 

2. There is code-switching by bilinguals. We do not have detailed 
records of people code-switching in this era, but we do know that 
people were bilingual from the fact that many served as interpret- 
ers. This means they would have code-switched into Japanese when 
speaking to monolingual Japanese people and at school (at first 
in the non-English classes and later in all classes as English was 
phased out). We also have evidence of code-switching in the state- 
ments of islanders like fourth-generation speaker Nat Savory, who 
said his father would beat him if he did not speak English; this is a 
type of coerced code-switching. 

3. There is borrowing (i.e., the use of dominant-language words 
even by monolinguals). This step predicts the use of Japanese 
words even by those who can speak only English, that is, cannot 
speak Japanese. This step is commonsense enough that it may not 
require much evidence, but we do have anecdotal evidence of this 
in comments like “Uncle Benjamin [Savory] couldn’t speak much 
Japanese” (section 4.5). 

4. Speakers of the minority language become bilingual in the domi- 
nant language without having complete social assimilation. (“Devel- 
opments leading toward a turnover in the ML [Matrix Language] 
may begin when the speakers of a minority language become bilin- 
gual in the socially dominant variety, but do not assimilate to the 
culture associated with that variety” [Fuller 1996, 494].) Speakers 
of English became bilingual in Japanese without being completely 
socially assimilated into Japanese culture. They maintained their 
separate Westerner identity in spite of intermarriages with ethnic- 
Japanese. Westerner names were maintained in informal usage 
in spite of their officially adopting Japanese names. In the cases 
of several specific individuals, we know that they were bilingual 
because of extant tape recordings, interviews, reports from their 
children, the fact that they served as translators, etc. 
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5. When code-switching increases to the point that it is intrasenten- 
tial, one language (called the Matrix Language [ML]) sets the mor- 
phosyntactic frame for language production. (The other language 
supplies lexemes, and later phrases, and is termed to Embedded 
Language [EL].) In the Bonins, the ML in this early stage would 
have been English, because the intertwining would have begun 


by incorporating Japanese words and phrases in English. Next, a 


three-phase change occurs in the selection of the language used 

for the ML, so that eventually Japanese is the ML. 

a. There is intrasentential code-switching, but system morphemes 
are still from the ML (i.e., English). 


iL 


ii. 


Early borrowings are motivated by perceived lexical gaps. 
Japanese lexemes were used within English sentences for 
things like food items for which English words were not 
available. Such lexemes (geta ‘footware’, tako no ki ‘Pandanus 
tree’, saki-shop ‘pub’, sen ‘currency’, jinrikisha ‘rickshaw’) are 
even found in the writings of a visitor like Van Buskirk, so we 
may guess that islanders would have used even more of these 
than a temporary resident. 

Later, core borrowings from the dominant language (Japa- 
nese) increase. 


b. Before completion of the turnover, there is the intermediate 
stage of a composite ML. We know this was in existence by 
the 1920s because speakers who grew up in this era, like Able 
Savory and Jeffrey Gilley, used a composite ML when they spoke 
to each other. 


1. 


i. 


ili. 


Certain system morphemes enter from the dominant lan- 
guage. An example is the preponderance in modern-day 
OML of the Japanese conjuctive particle to ‘and’, even when 
joining English nouns. 

There is violation of congruence requirements, resulting in 
lexical-conceptual features and morphological realization 
patterns from both ML and EL. 

If the ML contains several structures in variation (e.g., word 
order possibilities), structure most similar to EL construc- 
tions will be preferred. For example, the thought ‘I don’t 
know what I should do’ can also be expressed in English as 
What I should do, I don’t know, and the latter would be pre- 
ferred since it is closer to the Japanese word order: nani wo 
shitara ti ka wakaranai. 
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c. We find system morphemes from the new ML (the dominant 
language, Japanese) occurring with content morphemes from 
the former ML (the minority language, English) constituting 
a turnover in the ML. This is in essence what we find in OML 
today. 

6. “The mechanism which accounts for convergence is the turnover 

a of the ML in codeswitching” (Fuller 1996, 494). There was a 
‘complete turnover in ML, so that Japanese became the ML, and 
English supplied many of the content morphemes. We still find 
system morphemes (many conjunctions, pronouns, etc.) from 
English in the OML today, and these appear to be leftovers of the 
pre-turnover stage of OML. 

7. The result we are left with is “convergence.” “Convergence is 
defined here as the adoption of lexical and structural features 
from one language to another; thus, it includes, but is more than, 
lexical borrowing” (Fuller 1996, 494). Today the Westerners of 
Ogasawara speak a language variety that seems to have, in effect, 
“borrowed” its structural components from Japanese (at least this 
is how the situation appears when we consider that the language of 
the early settlers was a type of English). 


Speakers of the Navy generation report that they spoke Jap- 
anese at home with both their parents and their siblings. Those 
interviewed recall (in numerous independent interviews) OML as 
something used only by their generation of Navy school children 
and not by their parents. Speakers who report this tend to be from 
homes in which one parent was a Westerner and the other was eth- 
nic-Japanese. This seems to indicate that OML did gel and coalesce 
during the Navy years in the hands of the elementary-school-aged 
islander children. But we also find that some speakers of the prewar 
generation use a language which shows extensive mixing of lexical 
morphemes in essentially Japanese sentences. Intriguingly, these 
older speakers seem to be those married to other Westerners (such 
as Able Savory and Jeffrey Gilley), rather than to ethnic-Japanese. 

We can thus hypothesize the following scenario. Prewar, the 
children of Westerner-Westerner households grew up hearing 
the language mixing of their parents and acquired this mixed 
language. Postwar, when other Western children who had grown 
up in monolingual Japanese-dominant environments entered the 
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Navy school and encountered English usage there, they had no 
aversion to mixing the two languages. Why the tendency for these 
speakers to mix rather than separate the two languages and code- 
switch? These children had playmates raised in Western-Western 
households where the languages were already being mixed. Thus, 
OML probably became more homogeneous and formalized in the 
hands of the Navy generation children, but the precedent for the 
extensive intertwining of the languages had already been set by the 
prewar generation of Westerners. 


10.2.6. OML, CODE-MIXING, AND CODE-SWITCHING. Although code- 
switching and code-mixing are thought to have played a role in the 
initial creation of OML, the language as it has been spoken from 
the mid-twentieth century to today should not be viewed as simple 
code-switching or code-mixing. 

OML differs in many significant ways from normal code-mix- 
ing or code-switching between English and Japanese. When Jap- 
anese code-mix, for example, they generally do NOT: (a) ignore 
honorifics (keigo), (b) ignore polite forms (teineigo), (c) use English 
pronouns, (d) incorporate English whole phrase structure, (e) use 
English phonology, or (f) use English counters. These are all sig- 
nificant features of OML. 

With the use of English pronouns (c), we should point out that 
Japanese has certain expressions using English pronouns such as 
mai kaa ‘my car’ and mai homu ‘my home’, but these clearly dif- 
fer from the productive and unmarked usage of some English pro- 
nouns in OML. Similarly, with the use of English counters (f), we 
find set counter expressions like wan rumu ‘one room’ and tsu doa 
‘two door’ in Japanese, but these clearly differ from the productive 
usage of English counters in OML. 

Speakers of OML are not simply mixing English and Japanese 
together for the benefit of outsiders. Much of the data from Able 
Savory analyzed in this book was collected by a pair of researchers ' 
working together, a bilingual native-English speaker (Long) and a 
monolingual native-Japanese speaker. Knowing this, readers may 
be left with the impression that the mixing of words heard in the 
data do not reveal a coherent mixed language system at all, but 
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rather haphazard attempts by speakers to make themselves more 
easily understood to a monolingual, outsider listener. The reality 
of the situation, however, is just the opposite, and several factors 
underlie my contention that the language intertwining seen here is 
NOT being performed for the benefit of the outsider listeners. 

See, for instance, example (38) (first introduced in section 7.5 
as example 22): 


38. Mo ato, almost about five kilo gurai, go  kiro  gurai. 
More left almost about five kilo about five kilo about 
De, sundown, eh. 

CONJ sundown FP 
‘With almost about five kilometers left—and then, sundown, you 
know.’ 


Here the speaker (despite the fact that the Matrix Language, 
i.e., language supplying the sentence structure, is Japanese) first 
uses the English five kilo, then translates this to go kiro. Through- 
out this interview, Able repeatedly performed this kind of “self- 
translation.” In almost all cases of this, we find: Japanese sentence 
structure, English lexeme, followed by its Japanese equivalent. In 
other words, the initial English word is, for this speaker of OML, 
the naturally occurring form. The order of the two languages tells 
us that the inclusion of the Japanese equivalent is an afterthought. 
Thus, while the supplying of Japanese translations in these inter- 
views is most definitely for the benefit of the monolingual Japa- 
nese listener, the intertwining of the languages (i.e., the use of the 
mixed language) itself is not. 

A more significant and more striking factor here, though, is 
that outsiders usually do not get to hear this type of self-translation 
at all. The Westerners use “pure” Japanese when speaking to Japa- 
nese listeners and “pure” English (not necessarily standard, but 
without Japanese expressions interspersed) when speaking to Eng- 
lish speakers. In fact, they pride themselves on their ability to do 
this and tease those of their group who are not good at code-switch- 
ing from OML into Japanese or into English. Most are embarrassed 
about using OML,; it is used mainly among themselves. Indeed, in 
the Able Savory interviews, the speaker started out speaking in 
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“pure” Japanese, and only began to switch into the mixed language 
after he had had considerable time to warm up to the outsider 
interviewers. This is typical of my seven years of experience con- 
ducting linguistic interviews with the islanders, sometimes alone, 
but often bringing in graduate students and academic colleagues. 

Finally, it is often when speakers become emotionally wrapped 
up in their topic that they begin to drift from Japanese or English 
into OML. In other words, these speakers tend to use OML under 
conditions similar to those identified by Labov and his colleagues 
for the use of the “vernacular’—among people one feels comfort- 
able with or when one is paying the least attention to speaking 
“properly” (Labov 1972). 

Let us look at the following bit of text from a conversation I 
had with Irene Savory Lambert (born 1948), Flora Webb (1947), 
and Rance Washington (1950). Irene is talking about the after- 
math of the disastrous 1960 Chile Tsunami on Chichijima, when 
she was a kid and everyone was too busy with cleanup to play with 
her. This reminds Flora of a later disaster that affected her as a 
student on Guam. 


39. IRENE: SONO TOKI ME SAD DATTA YO, ASOBENAKU NATCHATTA 
MONO, MINNA ISOGASHII KARA. [‘I was sad at that time, not 
being able to play anymore, because everyone was busy’ ] 

FLORA: NDE, GUAM DE TYPHOON Karen. [‘Then, Typhoon Karen 
in Guam’ ] 

IRENE: Oh yeah, and then we got hit by Typhoon Karen. 

FLORA: Iya Kowai! [“Oh, how scary!’] 

IRENE: That was 1960 and we went to Guam ’62. The very first 
year. Was it? WE WENT IN AUGUST NO OWARI. [‘We went at 
the end of August’] 

FLORA: Denki mo nani mo nai. [“Without electricity or anything’ ] 

IRENE: NOVEMBER NI. [‘in November’] Ah, typhoon Karen. It was 
the worst typhoon Guam had had up until that point. 

INTERVIEWER: And you were there during the time? 

FLORA: Yeah. So. [‘Right’] 

RANCE: Couple of years ago, Guam got hit by a big one. 


Let me clarify that I do not contend that there is no code-switch- 
ing in the text above. On the contrary, I believe there is code-switch- 
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ing going on, and it is common for users of OML to code-switch 
into English or into Japanese (especially in the case of speakers 
such as Rance or Irene, who lived in the United States for many 
years). But the code-switching going on here is not merely between 
Japanese and English, but code-switching among three languages: 
Japanese (italic), English (plain), and OML (small capitals). In the 
case Of single-word utterances (“Yeah. So.”), the question of which 
language is being used is an unproductive one to pursue, but the 
longer utterances make my point. 

It is also important to reiterate that the lines I have drawn 
between OML and the other language varieties of the Bonins are 
theoretical divisions drawn for linguists. In actual usage, these are 
simply points along a continuum (or perhaps a couple of conti- 
nua, one standard-nonstandard continuum with Ogasawara Koiné 
Japanese and Ogasawara Standard Japanese as its poles, and one a 
“mixed to nonmixed” continuum with OML positioned between 
English and Japanese). Speakers do not see themselves as switching 
between distinct linguistic codes, but rather as making adjustments 
in their speech. 


10.3. FEATURES OF THE POSTWAR 
OGASAWARA MIXED LANGUAGE 


In this section we will examine some features of the postwar vari- 
ety of OML. The data are taken from the following interviews: 
Irene Savory Lambert, Flora Webb, and Rance Washington (Mar. 
13, 2001); Stanley Gilley (Feb. 15, 1999);’and Ethel Savory Pack, 
Minnie Savory Heiney, and Irene Savory Lambert (May 4, 2004). 
Although there are differences among individual speakers, I have 
not found any clear differences among the different “families” on 
the island, four of which are represented in these data. Although 
such “family” distinctions are occasionally alluded to by the island- 
ers themselves, such linguistic differences do not seem to exist; not 
only did the islanders of any given generation grow up acquiring 
language from all those around them (and not just their father 
and mother), but many families consisted of, for example, a Savory 
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father and Washington mother or a Webb father and a Gonzales 
mother. 


10.3.1. TWO PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEMS IN POSTWAR OGASAWARA 
MIXED LANGUAGE. The postwar OML makes a much clearer distinc- 
tion between the phonological systems of the two source languages. 
By and large, elements of Japanese origin are pronounced accord- 
ing to that language’s phonological rules and the same applies for 
English. For example, a three-way phonemic distinction is main- 
tained among the English alveolar approximant [1], the alveolar 
lateral approximant [1], and the Japanese alveolar flap [rc]. There 
are, of course, a number of words that derive from Polynesian and 
other Pacific Island languages, and these words often have widely 
varying pronunciations. For example, the word marane ‘lascivious, 
horny’ (whose origin is a mystery) is heard as both [marane] with 
the Japanese flap and as [masane] with the English approximant. 
Ufu ‘parrotfish’ derives from the Hawaiian word uhu, and while is 
occasionally heard with an [h], the Japanese bilabial approximate 
[@] is the more common pronunciation. The word for ‘hermit 
crab’ fumpa (probably derived from the Ponapean term mpwa) is 
heard with both [h] and [@]. (The spellings I have used here are 
simply based on common usage on the island, which is not always 
easy to determine.) 

There are some pronunciations in the OML that reveal the 
influence of nineteenth-century Bonin Creoloid English. An 
example is the pronunciation of /@/ as [t], as we find on Chichi- 
jima in pronunciations such as [tri] ‘three’, [tat{] ‘thatch (roof)’, 
and [te:nk yu:] ‘thank you’. The nonlabiodental pronunciation of 
/y/ that we saw in the speech of Uncle Charlie, born in the late 
nineteenth century, can still be heard today in the speech of Navy- 
generation speakers born more than a half century later. The 
mainstream variant [v] is overwhelmingly predominant in this gen- 
eration, but nonetheless, I have specific examples of Flora Webb’s 
pronunciation of Virginia as { Ba-dginio] and Johnson Washington’s 
(b. 1948) pronunciation of reversion as [1pa-dyon]. 

We saw previously (sections 7.1 and 7.3) that islanders born 
prewar retained many more vowel distinctions than one would have 
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expected from speakers influenced by an earlier contact variety of 
English or by Japanese (or both). But compared to the prewar gen- 
eration, Navy generation speakers’ vowel systems are much more 
similar to that of U.S. English. There is a clear and distinct [9] 
vowel and thus nothing like the U.S. cAUGHT/COT merger. In the 
examples of. OML below, I have opted not to give phonetic tran- 
scriptions. This is partly because the emphasis is on the intertwin- 
ing of the two languages and the examples’ glosses and translations 
are already complicated enough. But it is also because the phonol- 
ogy of OML is largely predictable and variants are relatively rare. 
I will, nonetheless, briefly outline the vowel system of the English 
component of OML, with words from the examples from following 
sections. 

In addition to the five cardinal vowels that we find in the 
expected places, we find the following. 


[1] simple (ex. 44), Christmas (48) 

{1] (not [e]) prenasally; remember, twentieth (47) 

[1] (not [9]) in some unstressed syllables; twentieth [twinti®] (47) 
and luckily [lakili] (not [twintis6] and [lakali}) 

[e] pregnant (47), decorations (48) 

[zx] glass (40), spam (46) 

[9] long (57) 

[a] just (52), but (57) 

[a] sponsor, water (40) 

[u] book (54), good 

[1%] here (47), years (57) 

[ox] door (40), forty (57) 

[e:] (not [ei]) taste (44), day (49) e 

[u:] you (43) 

[o:] (not [ou]) no, clothes (43) 

[a] lots (43) 


10.3.2. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. In the prewar OML, we saw limited 
usage of English personal pronouns (ex. 20), but postwar OML 
abounds with them, especially the first-person pronoun me. In fact, 
the use of this pronoun is the single most salient feature of OML. It 
is the feature that nonusers of OML (e.g., visiting tourists, the chil- 
dren of OML users) find most striking, and it is the feature most 
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mentioned by both prewar and postwar islanders when the subject 
of OML is raised. Example (41) shows this use of me. The English 
paradigm of cases and “persons” (J, me, my, mine, we, us, OUT, OUTS, 
etc.) is not used; only me. Grammatical information about case is 
supplied as it would be in Japanese, by postpostional case particles 
as shown in (40) and (41). (The context of example 41 is given in 
example 58 in section 11.6.1.) 


40. Me no sponsor no, ano, nan to yu no? Sono French door, ano 
glass door ga warete, water ga up to the knee datta. 
‘My sponsor’s—that, what do you call it? Their French door, that 
glass door broke and water was up to the knee.’ 

41. Me wa chanto shinai to. 
‘Me, I have to do it properly.’ 


Plural meanings are shown by adding a Japanese “plural” suffix 
ra (and in rare occasions tachi) to me, as seen in the conversation on 
linguistic differences in (42). Japanese does not have a plural suffix 
that obligatorily attaches to all nouns, as in the case of European 
languages, but the form ra attaches to a few nouns and to most 
pronouns. 


42. ETHEL: Me ra tabako suu to yuu ja. Nihon wa chigau. Tabako 
nomuto yuu darou. [We say “inhale tobacco” right? Japan is 
different. They say, “drink tobacco.”’] 

IRENE: Nomu? No kidding? [‘Drink? No kidding?!’] 


The second-person pronoun in postwar OML is either the Eng- 
lish-derived you (as in 43) or the Japanese-derived omai. 


43. Uchi no Mama wa no leg man mo mita-tsutta zo. Anoo, heitai 
no clothes kite. You no ojiisan too, he had lots of stories. ‘My 
mama said she was even saw a one-legged man, uh, wearing army 
clothes. Your grandpa too, he had lots of stories.’ 


Third-person pronouns (in the English sense of the word) are . 
uncommon in Japanese itself, with the person’s name or expres- 
sions like ano hito ‘that person’ being used instead. In OML, we 
find these types of third-person expressions used rather than Eng- 
lish pronouns such as he, she, it, or they. 
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A fascinating, and as yet unexplained, similarity exists with the 
Japanese used by Japanese-Canadians in Toronto. Hibiya (1995) 
reports that, like Ogasawarans, speakers in Toronto use first-person 
me, second-person you, but not third-person he or she. Another strik- 
ing resemblance i is in their formation of plurals using an English 
singular | pronoun and a Japanese plural suffix (as in me-ra in 42) 
rather than the usage of English plural pronouns such as we. 


10.3.3. NUMBERS AND CLASSIFIERS. Prewar OML showed a tendency 
for numbers and the classifiers (counter words) which accompany 
them to be of English origin; in postwar OML, this trend is almost 
categorical (as in 22 and 29). 


44. Doushite me ga sukidatta no ne. Simple taste ga suki de, anmari 
amakunai shi. Tree ka four gurai no ingredients ga haitte nakatta. 
‘The reason I liked it was, I liked the simple taste, and not too 
sweet. There were only three or four ingredients’ 

45. IRENE: Are wa itsu taberu tabemono? Corned beef. [‘When is it 

you eat that, corned beef?’] 

RANCE: It’s Irish, is it? 

IRENE: Yeah, yeah. Oh, it’s, it’s ano, are. [‘It’s, uh, what-you-may- 
call-it.’] 

FLORA: Fifteenth. 

IRENE: Fourteenth to fifteen yeah, yeah. 

FLORA: St. Patrick’s Day. 


Interestingly, English is used for the numbers themselves and 
the counter words but usually not for structural words such as con- 
junctions. This is seen in (44) “tree ka four gurai no ingredients” 
and (45) “fourteenth to fifteen” using the conjugations ka ‘or’ and 
to ‘and’. 

Even counter words that are culturally associated with Japan 
are realized in English (24). During the Navy years, the islanders 
used U.S. dollars (when they used cash at all), so to speakers of 
this generation, the use of yen currency is a postreversion phenom- 
enon; even more so for the speaker in (46), who moved to the 
United States before the reversion and has experienced the use of 
yen only on occasional visits back home to the island. 
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46. Takai ja, spam. Six-hundred yen to ka nantokasuru ja. 
high FP spam six-hundredyen and or something FP 
‘It’s expensive, spam. It costs six-hundred yen or something like 
that’ 


10.3.4. TEMPORAL EXPRESSIONS. Another lexicosemantic area in 
which English-origin words dominate in both prewar and postwar 
OML is temporal concepts. Look at the conversation in (47) about 
the time that catastrophic Chile Tsunami ravaged Chichijima in 
May 1960. 


47. IRENE: I remember I was only about twelve da kedo. Kinky tachi 
saa, Kinky to ka aretachi, Guam kara kaette kita ja, sugu. 
sou darou? May, May no twentieth da to omou n da yo ne. 
May twentieth ka May twenty-fourth gurai da to omou. [‘T 
remember I was only about twelve, but Kinky and them, um, 
Kinky and all of them had come back from Guam, you know. 
About May twentieth or May twenty-fourth, I think.’] 

FLORA: Aa, sore gurai. Uchi no mama, Joann de pregnant datta 
kara. Joann was born in November dakara, sore gurai da ne. 
A, sore de graduation to butsukatte, soto de yatta darou. 
[name] to [name] tachi no graduation. [‘That’s about right. 
Because my mama was pregnant with Joann. Because Joann 
was born in November, so that’s about right. Oh, and it fell 
on the same day as graduation and they had graduation out- 
doors, X and Y’s graduation.’] 

IRENE: Sou shitara, kondo June ni kita, minna, sono toki ni, 
Seabees, they sent Seabees out here. Soshite, minna kawaii 
Seabees de. [‘And then, after that, they came in June, every- 
body, at that time. Seabees, they sent Seabees out here. And 
all of them were cute, the Seabees.’ ] 


Here, the months May, November, and June all appear in their 
English forms, a tendency that is nearly categorical in OML. There 
is a tendency for other temporal expressions to derive from English 
as well. Some of these, like Christmas and Fourth of July, are cultur- 
ally bound, but more general usages, like every year and all day in 
(48) and (49), are common as well. 
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48. FLORA: Anmari Christmas oboete nai yo, uchi de wa. [‘I don’t 
remember Christmas very much, not at our house.’] 
IRENE: Every year. Mada aru yo, decorations, sukoshi. Twelve 
_ years old gurai no toki, chotto Christmas tree kazari haz- 
imete. [‘Every year—I still have them, the decorations, a few. 
- When! was about twelve years old, we started Christmas tree 
__ “* decorating a bit.’] 
49. ‘Fourth of July wa, all day asobete— [‘On the Fourth of July, we 
could play all day’] 


10.3.5. PORTMANTEAU STRUCTURES. We occasionally (though not 
often) find portmanteau constructions as in (50), where a portion 
of the same information is expressed in both languages. This works 
smoothly in the OML because Japanese and English have opposite 
word orders in many cases. In English the modifying word about 
comes before the number and in Japanese guraz follows the num- 
ber. These complementary word orders facilitate portmanteau 
structures like “about three time gurai.” 


50. It’s about three times gurai yatta ne. 
It’s about three times about do-past FP. 
‘It did it about three times, huh?’ 


Miwa Nishimura, in her study of Japanese-English code-switch- 
ing, found a number of portmanteau sentences; 15 (2.9%) of the 
517 sentences in her data set were portmanteau. Her data, for 
example, has utterances like that in (51). 


51. We bought about two pounds gurai_ katte kita no. 
we bought about two pounds about *buy-PAST come FP 


Nishimura (1997, 140) states: 


In [51], “We bought about two pounds gurai katte kita no,” the phrase 
“two pounds” joins the two equivalent sentences: “We bought about two 
pounds” and “Two pounds gurai katte kita no.” Functionally, the portman- 
teau sentences in (4) seem to be Sean’s attempt to reach out to the two 
types of listeners at the same time—the Niseis [Canadian-born] and native 
Japanese. 
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In other words, if one imagines that the native Japanese speaker 
can comprehend the phrase two pounds, then we are left with an 
utterance that would sound complete to a monolingual speaker of 
either language. In Ogasawara, portmanteau constructions are rel- 
atively rare in occurrence. In the conversation among Irene, Flora, 
and Rance, for example, only 2 (0.4%) of the sentences could be 
considered even partially portmanteau out of a total of 475 utter- 
ances. These two examples do not contain all the necessary infor- 
mation in both languages; they have only partial redundancy. This 
is true in (50) above as well as (52), in which only the words just 
and dake are redundant. 


52. sono uchi, sore de just the wife dake de atsumatte, soremo dan- 
dan nakunatta. 
‘After a while, so, just the wives only got together, then even that 
went away.’ 


Nishimura does not claim, as I do, that her data represents a 
mixed language; she only examines it as code-switching. So this is 
the major factor for the difference in the use of portmanteau con- 
structions in the two communities. Another factor is that Nishimura 
points out the portmanteau sentences function to bridge the gap 
between the English-dominant and Japanese-dominant listeners. 
The OML is generally not used either with, or even in the pres- 
ence of, outsiders. It is basically used among the Navy generation 
islanders themselves, so there is little chance that listeners would 
not understand the utterance without the speaker accommodating 
to them by using portmanteau constructions. Nor does the speaker 
need to bridge any kind of gaps among speakers, because the lan- 
guage is used among people who have a shared identity. 


10.3.6. BASIC, CULTURALLY BOUND, AND COMPLEX VOCABULARY. 
The OML (prewar and postwar) is basically a Japanese grammati- 
cal structure with English incorporated at the word, phrase, and 
even clause level. I will look at three types of vocabulary here: basic 
vocabulary, culturally bound vocabulary, and complex vocabulary. 
Throughout our corpus of postwar OML data, as exemplified in 
(45) and (48) above, we find the incorporation of English words 
such as corned beef and cabbage, graduation, Christmas tree, decorations, 
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pillow case, baseball team, Red Cross, and church into the Japanese 
sentence structure (and I reiterate that the English-derived words 
almost always retain their original phonology). The use of these 
terms in their English forms can be easily explained because they 
are concepts that themselves relate to the Navy Era or otherwise to 
a non-Japanese lifestyle. (For example, pillows in Japan were typi- 
cally nyuch smaller than Western ones and covered by wrapping 
them in towels rather than putting them into large bag-like cases.) 

We also find many examples of “hard words” being used in their 
English rather than Japanese forms, such as connotation, decapitated, 
transformer, louvers, and catered. These concrete or abstract “nouns” 
(in the phrase decapitated ni naru ‘to become decapitated’, the word 
is used as the head of a noun phrase) were no doubt acquired 
through the English-medium school educations that speakers of 
this generation received. 

One of the most surprising things in OML is the basic vocabu- 
lary concepts that are typically (in some cases, categorically) real- 
ized in their English-derived forms. In (53), the speaker (Stanley 
Gilley) uses the English words face and name joined, as is normal 
for OML, by a Japanese conjunctive particle. 


53. Dakara face to name ga chigau kara. 
therefore face and name NOM different because 
‘It’s because the face and name don’t match up.’ 


Wind is another typical example of basic English vocabulary 
being incorporated in the Japanese sentence matrix. Just as we saw 
with Able Savory’s usage of wind in the prewar OML, so this word 
(and other similarly mundane everyday conversational vocabulary) 
is common in postwar OML. 

Let us look briefly at the semantic and grammatical properties 
of English-origin verbs. In postwar OML, English verbs are gram- 
matically used in a similar way to what we saw in the prewar variety. 
That is, they are generally followed by the Japanese verb suru ‘to 
do’, conjugated according to mainstream Japanese grammar. These 
English verbs are usually in their unconjugated English forms, but 
there are exceptions to this in set expressions such as pissed off, 
an adjectival expression rather than a verb per se, which probably 
entered OML via twentieth-century American servicemen. 
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As we saw with nouns above, postwar OML retains the semanti- 
cally simple English verbs found in prewar OML, such as fix, max, 
boil, steam, gather, fry, and invite, while also incorporating verbs rep- 
resenting more complex semantic ideas, such as survive, bomb, retire, 
revise, communicate, brainwash, and beg. This is probably as a result of 
this generation being educated in English. 


10.3.7. NOT ONLY INDIVIDUAL WORDS, BUT ENGLISH PHRASE STRUC- 
TURES. As with prewar OML, postwar OML embeds not only indi- 
vidual English words but entire English phrases in the Japanese 
sentence matrix. Noun phrases, unlike individual words, contain 
grammatical information—that is, there is a right way (grammati- 
cal) and a wrong way (ungrammatical) to group words together in 
a phrase. 

We see English nouns being used, usually just as individual lex- 
emes (e.g., education, book, and history), but we also see small chunks 
of grammar—nominal phrases such like poor country (54) and win- 
ter time (24). 


54. datte so iu education shika ukenakatta wake 
but that kind education only receive-NEG-PAST NML 
da. amerika no are book wa  minna nihon no 
COP America POS FIL book TOP all Japan POS 
history wa sore shika oshienai. china to  nihon 
history SUB that only teach-NEG China and Japan 
yosuru ni poorcountry de ne 
in other words poorcountry COP FP 
‘Hey, but you see, we didn’t get any education but that. All the 
American, um, books taught nothing but that about Japanese his- 
tory, about China and Japan, in other words, poor countries, you 
know?’ 


In example (40) above, we find within the clause “water ga 
up to the knee datta” the embedding of an entire English clause, 
formed according to standard English grammatical rules, complete — 
with compound preposition and definite article. 

In Flora’s response in (55), the English words dominate in 
number in a sentence that nonetheless can be seen as having a 
Japanese matrix. English has been embedded here not at the word 
or phrase level, but at the clause level. 
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55. URENE: Flora, tsunami no toki, Flora nani shiteta? [‘Flora, at the 
time of the tsunami, what were you doing?’] 


FLORA: Aa, tsunami no toki? Me to mama wa 
ah tsunami GEN time me CON] mama NOM 
last one to get out of there, yama ni nobotte. 


- last one to get out of there mountain LOC climb 
“*The time of the tsunami? Me and Mama were the last ones 
to get out of there, climbing up the hill’ 


10.3.8. LANGUAGE TRANSFER FEATURES. There are features of OML 
that cannot be explained by mere intertwining of the two source 
languages. In (56), note the form of the word miru, a verb of Japa- 
nese origin, but its semantics derive from English, not from Japa- 
nese (see table 10.1). 


56. Mata miru yo. 
again see PART 
‘See you again!’ 


The greeting mata miru yo does not exist in mainstream Japa- 
nese, in which the equivalent of see you again would use a form of 
the verb au ‘meet’, not miru ‘see’. In Japanese, the verb miru is 
restricted to ‘visual’ meanings as in ‘I saw a rare bird’ (see table 
10.1). This expression is the result of transference from English. 
Furthermore, the transference here is not only of lexical infor- 
mation, but of grammatical information as well. In Japanese, the 
equivalent of ‘see you again’ would be mata ao yo, using not the 
present tense for au, but the hortative form. We cannot ignore 
the influence of English in the use of the present-tense form miru 
rather than the hortative miyo in OML. 


TABLE 10.1 
Semantic Correspondence between Japanese and English Verbs 


ee 


I met an old friend for coffee. | meet | 


I saw an old teacher today. 
I | Isawararebird. a rare | Isawararebird. —- 
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Example (57) uses both the verbs au (in its past-tense form 
atta) and miru (in its negative form minai). 


57. But it’s been so long. But, classmates? Atta! [Really?] Yeah, from 
Long Beach, forty years minai de. 
‘... But classmates? I ran into one! Yeah, from Long Beach, that 
I hadn’t seen for forty years.’ 


Examples of transfer phenomena such as this are not rare in 
OML. The expression imi shinai is used in the sense of ‘it doesn’t 
mean anything’, but such a construction is ungrammatical in main- 
stream Japanese, in which one must say im ga nazi ‘lit. there is no 
meaning’. 

Another lexicosemantic example is the word kemuri ‘smoke’. 
In mainland varieties of Japanese, kemuri is something that one 
sees more than smells. Where an English speaker would say I smell 
smoke, a Japanese speaker would say moete iru nioi ga suru ‘I smell 
something burning’ or kogekusai nioi ‘a burnt odor’. But in OML, 
one hears the expression kemun no nioi ga shita ‘1 smelled some- 
thing burning’, a semantic transfer from the English smoke. 


10.4. RESEARCH INTO MIXED LANGUAGES 


Let us diverge again from the topic of the Bonins and discuss the 
importance of research into mixed languages. Until a few years 
ago, the concept of mixed languages did not exist. On the con- 
trary, the kind of phenomenon that is now called mixed language 
was thought to be an impossibility. 

Research has shown a number of language systems in the world 
that mix significant parts of two different languages into one coher- 
ent language system. This is a very different phenomenon from 
pidgins or creoles. In both pidgins and creoles, grammatical struc- 
tures of the original donor languages are broken down and signifi- 
cantly reorganized. In mixed languages, the languages “intertwine” 
(Bakker and Mous 1994) but the parts which are brought from 
each language are brought in whole, not broken down. 

The phenomenon of mixed language was first reported in the 
case of Michif, a language used by American Indians living in Mani- 
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toba, Saskatchewan, North Dakota, and Montana. In the Aleutian 
Islands, one is found called Mednyj-Aleut. Mixed languages have 
also been reported in Indonesia in the form of Javindo and Petjo 
(Bakker and Mous 1994). 

Intriguingly, in most of these languages, there is a typical pat- 
tern between the genders of the parents and how the languages 
mix: The mixed language takes grammar from the mothers’ lan- 
guage and vocabulary from the fathers’. In Michif, which has a ver- 
bal grammar from Cree and noun phrase from French, the origi- 
nal mothers were American Indian and the fathers were French. 
In Mednyj-Aleut, as well, where the fathers were Russian and the 
mothers Aleutian, we find the mothers’ language contributing 
the verb phrase grammar. Javindo, which grew out of families with 
Dutch fathers and Javanese mothers, has Dutch vocabulary within a 
Javanese grammatical framework. The Batavian language of Petjo, 
which originated in similarly ethnically mixed families, is reported 
to have Malay syntax and morphology with vocabulary from Dutch. 
In Ogasawara as well, where many Western men married Japanese 
women, we find that it is the mothers’ language that contributes 
the grammatical framework and the fathers’ language that makes 
vocabulary contributions. 

This relationship could just be a coincidence, but it is more 
likely a sociolinguistic tendency that tells us something about the 
relationship between the societal gender roles each parent plays 
and the way in which these roles affect how each donor language 
contributes to the newly evolving language. 


& 


10.5. MIXED LANGUAGES AS DUAL-SOURCE 
CONTACT LANGUAGES 


The phenomenon that Bakker and Mous label “mixed language” 
has been called by other names, and analyzed in different ways. 
Carol Myers-Scotton has used the term “split languages” and dis- 
cusses other possible terms as well. She writes: 


Because of the negative connotations of ‘mixed’, especially in a volume 
that emphasizes systematicity, I propose a new name for such languages 
and will refer to them as split languages. Dimmendaal (1998, 105), fol- 
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lowing the lead of Hill and Hill (1986) regarding languages showing 
much borrowing, suggests the term ‘syncretic languages’. I prefer ‘split 
languages’ as more transparent and hope others will use it too. Another 
possible choice is ‘merged languages’. [2002, 246] 


Rather than conceptualizing mixed languages like Michif as 
phenomena completely unrelated to pidgins and creoles, Trudg- 
ill (1996) proposes creating a new paradigm parallel to the time- 
tested pidgin-creole paradigm. He proposes the term “Dual Source 
Contact Languages” to distinguish these varieties from typical pid- 
gins and creoles. (Sarah Thomason 2001, 197, uses the term “Bilin- 
gual Mixed Languages” for the same reason.) Trudgill refers to 
pidgins and creoles as “single-source varieties,” apparently because 
they rely on one dominant superstrate language. I prefer to think 
of the these as “three-source varieties” because they typically have 
one superstratum and two or more substrata (hence the concept of 
“tertiary hybridization,” Holm 1988, 5; Sebba 1997, 103). 

In proposing this parallel paradigm, Trudgill opens up the 
entire paradigm developed over the past century or so by pidgin- 
creole scholars (prepidgin, early pidgin, stable pidgin, extended 
pidgin, pidginization, creolization, abrupt creolization, post creole 
continuum, decreolization, etc.) to scholars who work on language 
varieties of the Michif breed. Ostensibly, we can think of “Dual 
Source Contact Language” parallels to all these phenomena. The 
only concept of the “three-source contact language paradigm” that 
does NOT appear to have a parallel is “creoloid.” Holm character- 
izes creoloids as partially restructured language varieties and notes, 
“Partially intertwined languages have never, to my knowledge, been 
reported” (Holm 2004, xiii). 

Using Trudgill’s idea for a parallel paradigm, then, we can say 
the following. With the prewar generation, some people spoke Oga- 
sawara Koiné Japanese as their first language, while others spoke 
Bonin Creoloid English as their first language; many had a native 
(or near native) fluency in both languages. These people “mixed” 
the languages, but they had Bonin Creoloid English or Ogasawara 
Koiné Japanese as their first language(s), the language(s) in which 
they could think and conceptualize things. This prewar mixed lan- 
guage is in some ways analogous to a pidgin in that it was not the 
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first language of its speakers, but an auxiliary form of communica- 
tion. 

Just as a pidgin is creolized when youngsters grow up around it 
and acquire it as their first language, so the OML became the first 
language of the postwar generation and progressed from simply 
being the “mixing of Japanese and English” to being a unified lan- 
guage-system. The postwar OML is thus analogous to a creole; its 
genesis parallels “abrupt creolization.” Unlike classic creolization, 
however, where the superstratum is not available to the language 
acquirers (contact linguists speak in terms of children in the com- 
munity where a pidgin is spoken “not having access to” a standard 
variety and in terms of a lack of “normal transmission” from par- 
ent to child of the same native language; Thomason and Kaufman 
1988; Sebba 1997, 135), in the case of Ogasawara, children had 
some access to both Japanese and English in addition to the OML 
of their parents and peers. 

Comparing postwar OML to a creole brings certain points to 
the forefront. First, the postwar OML is the language in which the 
Navy generation thinks and conceptualizes. Second, postwar OML 
is the language in which these speakers are most comfortable and 
can express themselves the most accurately and eloquently; many 
of this generation say they feel they cannot express themselves as 
well when they are limited to the use of “only Japanese” or “only 
English.” It is interesting to note that when I have done “fly on the 
wall” interviews letting Navy generation speakers talk freely among 
themselves, the code of choice drifts back and forth among (only) 
Japanese, (only) English, and OML, but when the speakers remem- 
ber incidents like the Chile Tsunami on May 23, 1960, or Typhoon 
Karen on November 12, 1962, near-death experiences in the Labo- 
vian sense of the word, the speakers use OML. 

Third, many speakers from this generation are able to speak 
“only Japanese” or “only English” in addition to OML, their mother 
tongue, but we must be careful not to misunderstand this situation 
and assume that these speakers have the innate ability to “separate” 
the languages. On the contrary, these language skills were acquired 
after first-language acquisition and through more formal educa- 
tion, not through natural language-acquisition processes. English 
was acquired at Radford School (the Navy school on Chichijima) 
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and later in Guam. Japanese was sometimes acquired from a Japa- 
nese parent or from a Westerner parent who had a native fluency in 
Japanese. Note, however, that when both parents were Westerners, 
the tendency was for English and Japanese to be mixed at home. 


10.6. THE FUTURE OF THE OGASAWARA 
MIXED LANGUAGE 


Since the reversion of the islands to Japan in 1968 and the subse- 
quent incursion of ethnic-Japanese (now outnumbering the West- 
erners ten fold), OML has fallen deeper and deeper into disuse. 
For elderly (those raised before the war) and middle-aged (raised 
in the Navy Era) Westerners, the decreasing usage of OML seems to 
correspond to a decreasing desire to distinguish themselves from 
their new and returned ethnic-Japanese neighbors. Even when 
they do wish to assert their uniqueness, there is less need to rely 
on language to accomplish that. The Westerners had many things 
in common with the Navy personnel, but they relied on OML (or 
on Japanese) to distinguish themselves from the Americans. These 
days, when it comes to differentiating themselves from the ethnic- 
Japanese, they have many nonlinguistic aspects which they can 
employ. These include their non-Japanese given and family names, 
their participation in the Christian church, their non-Asian physi- 
cal appearances, and their common heritage and shared experi- 
ences. 

Many younger Westerners have left the island behind for the 
Japanese mainland, Guam, or the United States. Even those who 
remain on the island today report they do not or cannot use OML. 
It appears, however, that there is another factor at work with this 
age group. It is difficult to find Westerners born and raised since 
the reversion who embrace their unique identity; most are content 
to meld into general Japanese society. These individuals find it not 
only unnecessary to use the mixed language to maintain their iden- 
tity, but unnecessary to embrace a unique identity at all. There is 
little reason to be optimistic about the survival of the Ogasawara 
Mixed Language after speakers born in the mid-twentieth century 
are gone. 


PART V 
POST REVERSION 


11. COMPARING SOCIOLINGUISTIC 
ASPECTS OF BONIN 
ENGLISH WITH OTHER 
ISOLATED LANGUAGE-VARIETY 
COMMUNITIES 


11.1. SIMILAR LANGUAGE CONTACT SITUATIONS 


In recent years, an increasing amount of attention has been focused 
on isolated dialects, or “dialect enclaves,” particularly in work by 
Walt Wolfram, Peter Trudgill, and their associates. Trudgill (1997) 
has identified links between isolation and linguistic structure, 
namely morphological and phonological features. In this chapter, 
I shift the emphasis from linguistic structures to sociolinguistic as- 
pects of the communities in which the isolated language varieties 
are used in an attempt to construct a framework for contrastive 
studies. 

My analysis compares the Bonin (or Ogasawara) Islands in 
the northern Pacific with the island communities of Pitcairn-Nor- 
folk and Palmerston in the South Pacific, Tristan da Cunha and 
the Falklands in the South Atlantic, and Ocracoke off the coast of 
North Carolina. 

I have chosen these language communities because they share 
the following traits: (1) The language: varieties are spoken by 
groups of speakers who have been isolated geographically. As we 
see below, the language varieties of the Bonins, Pitcairn-Norfolk, 
and Palmerston originally developed within language contact situ- 
ations, but their speakers were isolated from the outside world. (2) 
All are recently established island communities: Bonins (1830), Pit- 
cairn (1790), Palmerston (1862), Tristan da Cunha (1817), Falk- 
lands (1833), and Ocracoke (1770). (3) Unlike many tiny, isolated 
languages, these are varieties of a major language—English (and in 
the case of the Bonin Islands, Japanese as well). (4) Although their 
geographical isolation has tended to insulate them from the influ- 
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ence of other language varieties, including mainstream ones such 
as the standard, the fact that they are used only by a small number 
of speakers contributes to their instability. (5) In some cases, larger 
numbers of outsiders (speaking mainstream varieties of the lan- 
guage) live alongside the speakers of the traditional variety, further 
complicating the situation. (6) The local language varieties have 
low status (albeit to varying degrees), and the mainstream varieties 
serve as an acrolect for the speakers. (7) Finally, these communi- 
ties are the subjects of current research, a fact which I hope will 
facilitate a “real time” discussion with the researchers involved. 

Because of the large differences among the isolated language 
varieties discussed and the communities in which they are used, 
some of the comparisons made are tenuous. 

There are cases similar to the Bonins in which Western men 
took small numbers of Pacific Islanders and settled theretofore 
uninhabited islands. English-based pidgins often developed as 
the common means of communication between the groups, as on 
Pitcairn Island, and these sometimes became the native language 
from the island-born second generation onward, as in the case of 
Palmerston Island (Ehrhart-Kneher 1996). 

One reason that the English-based Bonin contact language is 
significant within the context of Pacific language contact relates 
to its early and largely independent development. South Seas Jar- 
gon is thought to have been still in its early stages of development 
and diffusion in 1830, and the interrelated varieties of Pacific pid- 
gins and creoles that derived from it did not reach their peak until 
decades later. Pitcairn’s unique position within the framework of 
Pacific contact languages owes much to the early date of its de- 
velopment (late eighteenth and early nineteenth century) and to 
its relative isolation during important periods in its development 
(Clark 1979). 

A comparison of the language systems and sociolinguistic 
circumstances of Bonin English, Pitcairn-Norfolk, Palmerston En- 
glish, and even Ngatikese Pidgin (Tryon 2000) will no doubt prove 
a beneficial (albeit arduous) task at some point in the not-too-dis- 
tant future. In the meantime, I will only make some observations 
regarding language use and identity. 
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The Bonins and Pitcairn began with similar sociolinguistic situ- 
ations (i.e., uninhabited island, isolated, Polynesian mothers and 
European fathers raising children), but they gave rise to a quite 
different set of language attitudes. The Westerners of the Bonin 
Islands have never used Ogasawara Mixed Language (OML) to 
reinforce their sense of identity as speakers of Pitcairn-Norfolk 
have. Kallgard (1993, 91) reports that “Pitcairners consider their 
language inferior, funny and even ridiculous,” but quickly adds, 
“it seems to be a general opinion on the island that Pitcairnese is 
important, and that it is, as one of the islanders put it, ‘part of our 
heritage.’” 

The greatest difference between this and the Bonins situa- 
tion is that while Pitcairners see the unique language they speak 
as “low-status,” Bonin Islanders in general are not conscious that 
the language they speak is a unique variety at all. The fact that the 
former is called “Pitcairnese,” while the latter is referred to as “mix- 
ing English and Japanese,” is quite indicative of the difference in 
linguistic consciousness. (Kallgard [1993, 77] quotes a 1909 visitor 
to Pitcairn who wrote, “When questioned, they replied they were 
talking their ‘own language.’”) 

The Pitcairn language has served throughout much of its his- 
tory to define Pitcairners as a group and to contrast them with 
strienjas ‘strangers’ (i.e., nonislanders, whether white or Polyne- 
sian) (Maude 1964; Laycock 198g). In contrast, the Westerners 
of Ogasawara have, as their appellation suggests, contrasted them- 
selves with their ethnic-Japanese island-mates and have sought to 
downplay, rather than accentuate, the differences between their 
variety of English and those used in the rest of the world. These 
sociolinguistic factors will undoubtedly be crucial to any further 
comparisons between Bonin English and other varieties. 

For most of the cases dealt with in this chapter, the relationship 
between the language variety and community is unproblematic 
and ‘self-explanatory. For example, we know that Palmerston uses 
a nonstandard variety of English, so it is clear that “code-switch- 
ing” refers to the local basilectal variety and an acrolectal variety of 
(standard) English. However, the linguistic situation of the Bonin 
Islands is more complex and requires explanation. 
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As explained in chapter 2, there are several interrelated lan- 
guage varieties to consider when discussing the Bonin Islands. 
These include: (1) Bonin Standard English, (2) Bonin Creoloid 
English: (3) Ogasawara Mixed Language (4) Ogasawara Koiné Jap- 
anese, and (5) Ogasawara Standard Japanese. It is OML to which I 
generally refer in this chapter. OML may be compared to the other 
five language varieties because of its large English component, the 
bilingual English abilities of most of its users, and the fact that it 
functions as a basilect for the standard English acrolect. Also, un- 
like some of the other varieties of Ogasawara’s nineteenth-century 
past, OML is spoken by people of today. 


11.2. LINGUISTIC FACTORS 


11.2.1. GENETIC CLASSIFICATION. Our language varieties differ in 
their genetic classifications, but we may think of them (in rough 
terms) as located along a kind of “contact continuum” depending 
upon the degree to which language contact played a role in their 
evolution. Most extreme among these is OML. The classification of 
the Pitcairn-Norfolk language variety is controversial, but it seems 
safe to say that, although functionally it may indeed be classifiable 
as an ingroup language “cant” (as Laycock 1989 contends), the role 
of language contact in its development is undisputed, as is the fact 
that it has many creole characteristics. Very little linguistic research 
has been conducted upon Palmerston English, but it is clear that it 
too developed out of a language contact situation, although there 
may be less restructuring than with Pitcairn-Norfolk, rendering the 
variety closer to mainstream English (Ehrhart-Kneher 1996). The 
three Atlantic varieties fit more neatly into the traditional dialect 
category, although Schreier (2003, 200) has pointed out that non- 
English-speaking settlers may have played a role in the formation 
of Tristan English, and Wolfram and his associates have pointed 
out the importance of dialect contact in the development of the 
Ocracoke variety (Wolfram and Schilling-Estes 1997, 7-15). 


11.2.2. LINGUISTIC PROXIMITY TO MAINSTREAN VARIETIES IN TERMS 
OF INTELLIGIBILITY. Let us consider here the linguistic proximity 
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between the island language varieties under examination and 
mainstream language varieties in terms of intelligibility. 

OML is to a degree “recognizable” to monolingual speakers 
of English of Japanese, but it is not intelligible to either group. 
Japanese speakers generally recognize the sentence structure, but 
often without being able to discern “what” has done “what action” 

‘what object” (because these elements are often manifested as 
English-origin words). For English speakers, the situation is just the 
opposite. The following utterance was glossed and translated as ex- 
ample (28) in section 7.5, but I give it here in original OML form 
to illustrate my point. 


28. Tsuku kara fish ga sukoshi yowaru yo. Sometimes sugu shinu, but 
spear suru to sugu shinu no mo iru shi... 


Monolingual English listeners would understand that the ut- 
terance had something to do with fish and a spear but would have 
no idea about the grammatical aspects of the sentence—whether it 
was interrogative or declarative, negative or affirmative, transitive 
or intransitive, and so on. It should be stressed here that compre- 
hension of these English-origin lexemes is possible because words 
in OML generally retain their source language phonology. (For 
examples of exceptions to this general rule, however, see sections 
6.1 and 7.5.) This stands in contrast to the borrowing of English 
lexemes into mainstream Japanese where the words are always 
adapted to Japanese phonology. This means OML maintains “rec- 
ognizability” with its two source languages without possessing the 
level of intelligibility necessary for monolingual speakers of either 
language to interact (either through active usage or passive com- 
prehension) with OML speakers. Such interaction is possible only 
when OML speakers accommodate (as they usually do) to their 
monolingual listeners by code-switching into English or Japanese. 

_ The other island varieties have varying degrees of mutual intel- 
ligibility with mainstream varieties of English as a result of the op- 
posing factors of contact and isolation. A visitor in 1903 comments 
that “all the inhabitants of Pitcairn speak perfect English, but when 
speaking among themselves they cannot easily be understood by a 
stranger” (quoted in Kallgard 1993, 77). This seems an appropri- 
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ate summation of the situation on both this island and Norfolk 
today. 

Reports regarding the intelligibility of Palmerston English (to 
speakers of mainstream English) indicate that it is unique but not 
unintelligible. A report from 1954 maintains, “Their talk is quite 
easy to follow.” Another referring to roughly the same period states, 
“When I was a child growing up with some Palmerston Islanders, 
it was barely intelligible.... In Palmerston now [1975] however, I 
could understand the people with little difficulty” (Ehrhart-Kneher 
1996). Compared to the Pacific language varieties, the three At- 
lantic varieties exhibit a much higher degree of intelligibility with 
mainstream English. 


11.8. GEOPOLITICAL FACTORS 


11.3.1. GEOGRAPHICAL ISOLATION. As we saw at the beginning of 
this book, the Bonin Islands lie 1,000 km from mainland Japan and 
about the same distance from the Northern Marianas. It is because 
of this geographic isolation that they were not actively claimed by 
any nation until 1872, when they became part of Japan. Ironically, 
becoming part of Japan (in addition to bringing Japanese settlers) 
created ties between the original population and English-speak- 
ing communities in Yokohama, Tokyo, and Kobe, as well as close 
ties with the native populations in the Japanese possessions to the 
south of them (Palau, Saipan, and Yap). During the U.S. Navy ad- 
ministration (1945-68), they continued their relationships with 
these southern islands and had a close relationship with Guam as 
well. Since their reversion to Japan in 1968, they have been closely 
related to Tokyo. 

Pitcairn is an overseas territory of the United Kingdom, locat- 
ed in the southeastern Pacific, over 2,400 km east of Tahiti. It was 
chosen by the Bounty mutineers precisely because of its seclusion; 
it was not correctly located on any navigational charts of the day. It 
remained so isolated that at one point its inhabitants were moved 
all the way across the Pacific to Norfolk Island. Today, Pitcairn 
has no airfield and can be reached only by infrequent freighter 
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ship. Norfolk is currently an external territory of Australia, located 
1,100 km northwest of Auckland and 1,400 km east of Brisbane. It 
has an airfield with frequent commercial flights to both Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Palmerston is currently part of the Cook Islands. It lies, howev- 
er, over 200 miles from the nearest island of Aitutaki and has been 
isolated from the rest of the country. Because of their heritage, the 
islanders are said to have felt closer to the United Kingdom than 
Rarotonga. Today the island is reachable only by sea, and ship ser- 
vice is unscheduled and infrequent. 

Tristan da Cunha is often called the most isolated island in the 
world. It is an overseas territory of the United Kingdom, but it is 
located in the South Atlantic 2,778 km west of Cape Town, South 
Africa, and 2,334 km south of St. Helena Island, its nearest neigh- 
bor. There is no air transportation, nor even an airfield. There are 
no regularly scheduled passenger ships, but freighters from Johan- 
nesburg call on the island two or three times a year. 

The Falklands lie in the South Atlantic over 700 km northeast 
from Cape Horn in South America. They are an overseas territory 
of the United Kingdom, but maintained close ties, until the 1982 
Falklands war, with nearby Argentina. There is an airfield with fre- 
quent commercial flights to South America. 

Ocracoke is located only a few kilometers from the coast of 
the United States, but it has been relatively isolated from mainland 
North Carolina because of continually shifting, but generally unfa- 
vorable, topographic conditions as well as by sociopolitical differ- 
ences (aligning themselves with the North during the Civil War). 


11.3.2. MINUTE POPULATIONS. In addition to geographical dis- 
tance, the small number of speakers of the language varieties is a 
factor in their continuation. The descendants of the original Bonin 
Islands settlers number only a couple of hundred people and are 
outnumbered by the ethnic-Japanese islanders eight to one. Nor- 
folk Island is in a similar situation in that only about half of the 
permanent residents (less than 1,600) in the 2001 census identi- 
fied themselves as Pitcairn descendants. Pitcairn itself has a popu- 
lation of about 70, but almost all residents are descendants of the 
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original islanders. The same is true of Palmerston’s 49 inhabitants, 
and Tristan’s population of about 300. The Falklands have a large 
U.K. military presence, but they do not mix much with the local 
population of about 2,200. In Ocracoke, the descendants of the 
original settlers number about 375, but they live alongside relative 
newcomers about their equal in number. 


11.4. DOMAIN FACTORS 


The domains in which a language variety is used are of particular 
concern because languages often shrink as they are replaced by 
other varieties in successively informal domains. Conversely, it is 
possible for low-status language varieties to expand and increase 
their legitimacy by replacing higher-status language varieties in in- 
creasingly formal domains. 


11.4.1. USE AS A WRITTEN MEDIUM. The existence of an orthogra- 
phy facilitates the use of a language variety as a written medium. 
Pitcairn-Norfolk stands alone among the language varieties dis- 
cussed here in that attempts have been made at developing spelling 
conventions. Kallgard (1993) includes some examples of written 
Pitcairn from letters and schoolchildren’s compositions. Nonethe- 
less, Norfolk has competing orthographic conventions, and spell- 
ing of the local language is a controversial issue tied up with issues 
of local identity and self-expression (Hayward 2006). Pitcairn-Nor- 
folk also differs from the other language varieties in that attempts 
(albeit limited ones) have been made to publish in the language. 
Portions of the Bible, for example, have been translated into the 
Norfolk variety. 

OML basically retains the phonological traits of its two source 
languages and could be written satisfactorily simply by mixing Japa- 
nese and English standard orthographic practices. Its users are lit-. 
erate in English or Japanese or both and tend to use one language 
or the other when writing. 


11.4.2. ROLE IN MASS COMMUNICATION. Language usage in the do- 
mains of publishing and other types of mass communication needs 
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to be examined. On the one hand, the sheer smallness of the com- 
munities examined in this chapter limits their possibilities for mass 
communication. (Most could not support their own television 
station, for example.) By the same token, the small community 
size, high percentage of speakers, and easily definable community 
boundaries (all are islands) could facilitate media in the local lan- 
guage varieties such as radio broadcasts or weekly newspapers. 

On the Bonins, there is a locally published monthly newspa- 
per. Television viewing of any sort was impossible until 1976, at 
which time Ogasawara CATV was established, and cables were run 
to 233 out of the 720 households on Chichijima and Hahajima. 
Mainland Japan television broadcasts were recorded on videotapes 
brought to the island several times a month by ship. Local events 
(Village Assembly meetings, school graduations, athletic meets, lo- 
cal festivals) were videotaped, edited, and broadcasted from the 
cable television stations on each island. In 1984, with the advent 
of satellite television broadcasting, the all-volunteer cable stations 
were disbanded (Kino 2000). 


11.4.3. PLACE IN SCHOOL CURRICULUM. Another area of compari- 
son is the existence of pedagogical or reference materials for the 
language varieties. Have vocabulary lists been compiled? Does a 
grammar exist? Is there a textbook for outsiders trying to learn 
the language? Several written materials geared toward learning Pit- 
cairn-Norfolk exist, including three dictionaries of Norfolk English 
(one combined with a language textbook), but virtually none exist 
for the other five language varieties (Palmer 1992; Buffett 1999; 
Eira, Magdalena, and Muhlhausler 2002)? 

Are these materials being employed im local schools to teach 
the young indigenous islanders or their newcomer classmates? In 
none of the communities discussed here is the local language vari- 
ety the medium of education, but it is noteworthy that the inclusion 
of Pitcairn-Norfolk has been proposed and considered on Pitcairn 
(Kallgard 1993, 94-95). The local language was introduced into 
the school curriculum on Norfolk Island in go002 (Muhlhausler 
2002). 
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On Ocracoke, special units focusing on language variation 
were designed by Wolfram’s team and implemented in the junior 
high school (Wolfram, Schilling-Estes, and Hazen 1998). In the 
Bonins, there is no special school curriculum regarding the lo- 
cal language situation, but local teachers have prepared thorough 
textbooks with color illustrations for both junior and senior high 
schools detailing the unique history of the islands. 


11.5. USAGE FACTORS 


11.5.1. LINGUISTIC REPERTORIES OF SPEAKERS AND CODE-SWITCH- 
ING TOWARD OUTSIDERS. One important question when assessing 
the extent of a minor language variety’s usage is whether or not the 
speakers use it when dealing with outsiders. This factor is related 
not only to the ability of the speakers to code-switch and use a more 
prestigious variety, but also to their propensity to do so. 

Users of OML are bi- or trilingual, able to also speak standard 
Japanese or standard English or both, and they ordinarily code- 
switch into one of these standard languages when speaking to out- 
siders. OML is an in-group language. As we saw in section 10.2.4, 
islanders say, “It was just the words that island people would know, 
so that other Japanese wouldn’t know what we were talking about. 
It came in handy.” It is difficult for outsiders to hear it spoken be- 
cause of this. This in-group function seems to have played a role 
in the language’s development (although perhaps not in its initial 
genesis) and in its continued usage. 

Laycock (1989) convincingly demonstrates from 200 years of 
firsthand reports that Pitcairn Islanders have always possessed a 
more or less mainstream variety of English alongside their local lan- 
guage, and the situation has been similar on Norfolk. Accordingly, 
as we have seen, records indicate that Pitcairn-Norfolk speakers 
have, for a couple of centuries, consciously code-switched between 
“their own language” when talking among themselves and main- 
stream English when conversing with outsiders. This conscious and 
clear-cut code-switching is consistent with Pitcairn-Norfolk speak- 
ers’ conceptualization of their variety as a separate language. 
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The few extant reports concerning Palmerston English do not 
indicate the kind of code-switching so widespread on Pitcairn and 
Norfolk (Ehrhart-Kneher 1996). Palmerston English seems to be 
closer to mainstream English than Pitcairn-Norfolk. If this is true, 
then code-switching may be less common because it is less neces- 
sary for communication with outsiders. It is also likely that the com- 
parative lack of contact with outsiders has been a large contribu- 
tor to this single-variety usage (mono-varietalism?). Similarly, the 
close resemblance to mainstream English of the Ocracoke, Tristan, 
and Falklands varieties means there is greater mutual intelligibility, 
making bidialectalism and code-switching less critical and less com- 
mon than in Pitcairn-Norfolk. 


11.5.2. ACQUISITION BY OUTSIDERS. Some of the language varieties 
(Pitcairn, Palmerston, and Tristan) are spoken almost entirely by 
the original populations only, with outsiders arriving only in the 
form of individual teachers, clergy, the occasional linguistic field- 
worker, or military personnel, large in number but having limited 
contact with the locals (as in the Falklands). In other cases (Bonins, 
Ocracoke, and Norfolk), numbers of recently transplanted outsid- 
ers outnumber the indigenous populations. 

In the case of the Bonins, the question of transmission to non- 
group members is not a simple one. Outsiders do not ordinarily 
acquire OML, and it is a language of intragroup and not inter- 
group communication. On the other hand, there are several cases 
on the Bonins in which ethnic-Japanese became acculturated into 
the Westerner community, mainly upon marrying into it. They fre- 
quently acquire a Westerner identity and some of the speech pat- 
terns associated with it, whether this be Bonin Creoloid English, 
OML, or a working knowledge of standard English for communi- 
cating with the Navy. 

There is anecdotal evidence of outsiders learning and using 
Pitcairn-Norfolk, not on Pitcairn Island itself where there are few 
people in general and almost no outlanders, but on Norfolk. 


11.5.3. TRANSMISSION TO YOUNG SPEAKERS. Transmission of the 
language variety to younger generations is the most critical lan- 
guage factor of all, because in its absence the language variety is 
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moribund, that is, bound for extinction. Nontransmission means 
that younger generations are acquiring or using an alternate va- 
riety, and in the case of the Bonins today, this alternate language 
variety is Ogasawara Standard Japanese. The middle-aged parents 
of today’s Westerner children grew up with a strong influence 
from U.S. English (being taught by American teachers, attending 
high school in Guam while boarding with a Navy family). Accord- 
ingly, they are all able to speak fluent and natural English, Bonin 
Standard English. Middle-aged speakers today still use OML, but 
only when talking among themselves or to certain older island- 
ers. To their children, Navy-generation speakers use Japanese al- 
most exclusively. These Westerner children are in the minority 
among their peers today; their classmates are either shintomin or 
kyutomin (section 2.11). At any rate, the children of today do not 
use the OML. The nontransmission of the language variety is, of 
course, tantamount to its becoming moribund, and all language 
varieties on the Bonins (chapter 2) except for standard Japanese 
seem headed for extinction. 

As happens with many minority languages, the very parents 
who are not passing the language along to their children nonethe- 
less lament their language’s looming extinction, and with it the 
end (they fear) of the unique identity that it symbolizes. It should 
be pointed out here that, while the younger islanders are not pick- 
ing up English as their native language, there are increasing oppor- 
tunities for them to learn English. The Westerners have close rela- 
tives overseas (mostly in the United States) whom they frequently 
travel to see or with whom they stay in close contact through letters, 
phone calls, and (increasingly) e-mail. 

In the Atlantic varieties of the Falklands and Tristan, the geo- 
graphical distance from the speakers of other varieties of English 
(such as standard varieties) greatly retards islanders’ acquisition of 
them. In other words, the isolation of the local language varieties 
facilitates (to a degree) their survival. Nonetheless, the twentieth- 
century developments in transportation and communication that 
have shrunk the rest of the world have touched the lives of the 
speakers in these communities, albeit not to the same extent (Brit- 
ain and Sudbury 2000; Sudbury 2001). 
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There are also community-specific factors that have affected 
the amount of contact these peoples have had with the outside 
world, and thus the extent to which mainstream English has in- 
fluenced theni, In 1961, speakers of the Tristan language variety 
were evacuated to England because of volcanic activity on their is- 
land and were thus exposed to other varieties of English during 
their nearly two-year stay. Falklanders have experienced a limited 
injection of mainstream English due to an increased U.K. military 
presence after the 1982 war. This military presence has not been, 
however, as long or as deeply penetrating as that of the Bonins. 

Wolfram and his associates show that younger speakers do 
not use as many features (such as local lexical items, Wolfram and 
Schilling-Estes 1997), in as many situations (122-24), and with the 
same degree of frequency and as older speakers do (Wolfram, Ha- 
zen, and Schilling-Estes 1999, 66-73, 132-41; but see exceptions, 
86-100). They also report that many of the older islanders are dis- 
turbed by the prospect of the traditional island dialect disappear- 
ing. 

Ironically, it may be that areas such as Ocracoke and the Falk- 
lands, which seem to have relatively less “linguistic capital” invested 
in their language variety, will sustain them the longest. On Pitcairn, 
the large linguistic differences between the local variety and main- 
stream English have been a factor in the strong feelings its speakers 
have toward it and the importance they place on its usage and its 
preservation, but these great differences also make the language 
variety unintelligible to outsiders, thus reducing the language’s 
utility and inhibiting its sustained usage. People enjoy using Pit- 
cairn because outsiders cannot understand it and it is something 
uniquely theirs, but this same uniqueness limits Pitcairn-Norfolk’s 
desirability as well. 


11.6. SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


On Ogasawara, one key factor in the transmission or nontransmis- 
sion of English (either as an independent linguistic code or as a 
component of OML) to the new generations of islanders is identity. 
From the beginning of Japanese rule over a century ago, the West- 
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erners have retained a separate identity, and this has contributed 
significantly to the maintenance of English. One of the reasons 
English is no longer being used by the younger generation is that 
the concept of Western identity is changing. If you ask people of 
the Navy generation about their ethnicity, they reply, “I am a West- 
erner”; if you ask the postreversion generation, they reply, “My an- 
cestors were Westerners.” There is a decreased desire (or need) 
on the part of the original Bonin Islanders to maintain a separate 
“personal identity” (as opposed to a “genealogical identity”), and 
this is leading to the nontransmission of its use to the younger gen- 
eration. 

Sociopsychological factors relating to language usage include 
(1) conceptualization of a language variety, (2) attitudes toward 
the local language variety, (3) attitudes toward the standard variety 
(varieties), and (4) speakers’ identities of themselves collectively 
and as members of those collectives. 

Linguistic abilities and language usage play a large role in the 
formation of the Bonin Islander identity, and in turn this sense 
of a unique identity reinforces language usage. I will examine the 
complex relationship between language usage and identity in both 
an historical and a contemporary context. 


11.6.1, ATTITUDES TOWARD STANDARD LANGUAGE VARIETIES. Many 
nonstandard speaking communities suffer from what Japanese so- 
ciolinguist Takesi Sibata (1999) calls a “dialect inferiority complex” 
and Labov (1972) has termed “linguistic insecurity.” The isolation 
of the communities discussed here has not shielded them from this 
affliction; if anything, it has exacerbated the situation. Speakers 
in these communities are reported as having positive opinions of 
standard English, although their ideas of standard English differ 
depending upon their political affiliations and other factors. The 
Bonin Islanders had U.S. English presented as the standard to fol- 
low during the Navy Era, and their English today reflects that. 

On Ocracoke, some of the disappearing island features are be- 
ing replaced by Northern variants, as opposed to Southern ones 
from the North Carolina mainland (Wolfram, Hazen, and Schil- 
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ling-Estes 1999, 49-50), suggesting their shifts are not necessarily 
toward a Southern U.S. standard. 

The dialogue in (58), transcribed from a recording between 
islanders Ethel Savory Pack (b. 1949) and Irene Savory Lambert 
(May 4, 2004), condenses mountains of information regarding 
language:attitudes and identity into a few short sentences. To be 
consistent with the other examples in this book, I have used italics 
to differentiate the two source languages being mixed together. 


58. Esp: I refuse to learn the teinei [‘polite’] way. I refuse. I’m gonna 
stay Chichijima way. 

Ist: Me wa chanto shinai to. [‘Me, I have to do it properly’ ] 

ESP: They laugh at me, but that’s okay. 

IsL: Jin da, both dekireba. Watashi wa chanto no nihongo mo hanaseru 
shi, kono Chichijima no nihongo mo yatteiru yo! [‘It’s okay, if you 
can do both. I can speak proper Japanese, but I speak the 
Chichijima Japanese as well!’] 


As mentioned in section 7.7, one of the most salient aspects 
of OML (and of Westerners’ usage of Ogasawara Koiné Japanese 
which is one of the source languages of OML) is its absence of hon- 
orifics or even “polite forms.” Here, Ethel is overtly expressing her 
refusal to accommodate to these standard Japanese norms, adding 
that ridicule does not phase her. Irene counters that she has to use 
standard Japanese (sometimes), but adding that it is not a question 
of giving up one’s roots or “correcting” your island speech, but of 
using two codes (to put things in linguists’ terms). In this short 
dialogue, we see specific examples of the contradictory attitudes 
toward standard Japanese and the local variety. One speaker voices 
the realization that the local speech is stigmatized while demon- 
strating a stubborn alligiance to it. The other takes a “bilingual” 
view that recognizes the appropriateness of both varieties. 

Although my main reason for presenting these data was to fo- 
cus on the content, I should say a word here about the way the two 
languages are mixed in these utterances. The reader will notice 
that in the initial utterance here, Japanese and English are NOT 
intertwined in the manner usual for OML. The OML typically has 
Japanese as the matrix language and English as the embedded lan- 
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guage (usually at the word or phrase level). The sentence “I refuse 
to learn the teinei way” is the opposite of this. The speaker has 
employed English sentence structure with a Japanese word insert- 
ed. This type of code-mixing is rare on the Bonins; it is mostly en- 
countered among islanders who have lived in the United States for 
many years (as is the case with this speaker), although we do find 
an example of this type used by a speaker born prewar in section 
7.5. Presenting this data may seem confusing to the reader and 
counterproductive to my argument that OML is a language system 
with its own rules and not simple code-mixing. I have chosen to 
risk this possible weakening of my theory because (1) although 
different from the OML and rare, this type of code-mixing does 
exist, (2) it shows the complexity of the linguistic milieu in which 
the OML exists, and (3) the content of the dialogue makes it too 
important to ignore. 


11.6.2. CONCEPTUALIZATION OF THE LOCAL LANGUAGE VARIETY. 
Conceptualizations of a language variety include questions such as 
the following: Do speakers see differences between their speech 
and other varieties? Do they regard their speech as a unique dialect 
or simply as “the way we talk”? Is the variety known by a specific 
name? 

Of all the language varieties under consideration here, only 
Pitcairn-Norfolk has been referred to as a “language,” although 
this conceptualization is by no means held unanimously. Kallgard 
(1993) relates an incident dating back a century (1903) in which 
an outsider has been unable to understand the islanders when they 
talk among themselves. The islander informs him that they were 
talking their “own language.” In the 1930s several nonlinguist writ- 
ers referred to the language variety as “Pitcairnese” (see specifics 
in Kallgard 1993). Ross and Moverly’s 1964 book The Pitcairnese 
Language both reflected perceptions of the variety as a “language” 
and in turn perpetuated them among specialists and nonspecial- 
ists alike. Other twentieth-century writers have referred to Pit- 
cairn-Norfolk as a “dialect,” but this conceptualization is still more 
generous than the characterizations as simply “bad English” typi- 
cal of similar nonlinguists’ writings regarding many nonstandard 
language varieties, particularly contact ones. 
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There are varying characterizations of OML, but it is not gen- 
erally even viewed as a dialect, much less a language. Many people, 
both local speakers and outsiders alike, view it as simply “mixing 
the two lariguages together.” I had an interesting discussion with a 
member of the Navy generation who at first felt this way. Johnson 
Washington -is a fish researcher who by nature approaches issues 
methodically. He asked me, “What is it you are trying to find out 
about language on the island?” I answered that I wanted to know 
the patterns and rules by which his generation mixed the two lan- 
guages. He countered, “There are no patterns; we just mix them 
up, that’s all.” At this time, I had been conducting fieldwork and 
analysis for a few years and knew this was not random mixing, so I 
strung some English and Japanese words together into a sentence, 
but ignored the rules I had found in OML. I asked him, “So, you 
mix them like this as well?” A surprised look came over his face as 
he realized that there was a hidden complexity behind the “mix- 
ing” that he had always done without thinking. 

Significantly, however, a few islanders do view OML as a unique 
language. In section 10.2.4, I quoted two Westerners raised during 
the Navy occupation saying that OML is an entity unto itself, an 
“Island lingo, which is a mixed, made-up word. We literally trans- 
lated Japanese into English, but it’s not found anywhere else.” This 
shows that they think of OML as something unique from both Japa- 
nese and English. 

This same conviction was seen in the comments of a male is- 
lander, who said, “There is a language that we made ourselves, us 
kids, among ourselves. Not the language that our parents spoke, 
not Japanese, and not English; our unique language that we made 
as kids when we talked among ourselves.” _ 


11.6.3. ATTITUDES OF SPEAKERS TOWARD THEIR OWN VARIETY. At- 
titudes toward isolated language varieties are a key factor in un- 
derstanding both synchronic aspects of their usage and diachronic 
changes over time. Many of the varieties discussed here are viewed 
negatively by their speakers, but there is a great range in this nega- 
tivity. Kallgard calls Pitcairn-Norfolk a “low-status language,” but 
the attitudes held by the speakers themselves, as well as those views 
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expressed by outsiders, seem surprisingly positive compared to 
those of speakers of other language varieties. As we saw above, a 
Pitcairn-Norfolk speaker is quoted in 1903 as saying that he has 
been speaking his “own language” (Kallgard 1993). Today, as well, 
the expanding domains of Pitcairn-Norfolk reveal comparatively 
positive attitudes. 

Attitudes of Bonin Islanders toward OML exhibit a love-hate 
dilemma that will be familiar to sociolinguists of nonstandard dia- 
lects. We saw some rather positive attitudes in the quotes in the pre- 
vious section, but negative attitudes abound in the transcriptions 
of a group discussion from 1979 that we saw in section 8.3. These 
young adult speakers were attending the elementary school at the 
time of the reversion to Japan in 1968. Thus, they experienced 
education both in English under the Navy and in Japanese under 
teachers newly arrived from Tokyo. In contrast to the positive at- 
titudes toward OML as something unique and special, the former 
classmates in this discussion concentrated on what they saw as defi- 
ciencies in both their English and their Japanese. 

The negative attitudes displayed there are strikingly differ- 
ent from the relative pride expressed in the comments of Pitcairn 
Islanders and more intriguingly from the opinions expressed by 
other Bonin Islanders of the same generation. 

It is unclear how natives of Palmerston conceive of their lan- 
guage variety or what their attitudes regarding it are, but with the 
evidence that does exist and in light of the standardization report- 
ed to be under way there, we have no reason to assume they are 
positive. 

The three Atlantic varieties are generally conceived of as re- 
gional dialects or as simply “not talking right.” Wolfram and his as- 
sociates report that many Ocracokers, even the younger and more 
mobile ones, have a strong sense of pride in their local identity, 
but that these attitudes do not necessarily translate into a positive 
attitude toward the traditional local dialect (Wolfram and Schil- 


ling-Estes 1997, 23-24). 


11.6.4. ATTITUDES OF OUTSIDERS TOWARD THE LOCAL VARIETY. The 
attitudes of outsiders toward the Bonin, Islanders’ language variety 
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have been overwhelmingly negative. During the Navy administra- 
tion of the island, OML was largely criticized as the failure on the 
part of its speakers to properly separate Japanese and English when 
they spoke. The use of OML, along with the monolingual use of 
Japanese, was discouraged by American teachers brought in by the 
Navy. When Japanese mainlanders came to the island as adminis- 
trators, teachers, journalists, and so on, after the reversion in 1968, 
most showed strongly negative attitudes toward OML. They viewed 
it as a failure to separate the languages and use proper Japanese. 

Outsiders’ attitudes toward Pitcairn-Norfolk are generally 
more favorable than those exhibited toward the other language va- 
rieties. Some writers describe the local language variety as “a kind 
of gibberish” (1856), but this type of comment is matched or out- 
numbered by less negative terms such as “an extraordinary patois” 
(1905). A visitor in 1901 expresses the somewhat negative view that 
the language of Pitcairn is “at best a species of pidjin [sic] English,” 
but the same writer terms this “a language of their own” (all quoted 
in Kallgard 1993). 

We have little information about the way outsiders perceive the 
speech of Palmerston, but the information we do have about the 
variety and its social situation do not give cause for optimism in 
this regard. 

The attitudes of outsiders toward the dialects of Tristan and 
the Falklands have yet to be explored (but are reportedly not nega- 
tive), but the number of outsiders who interact with the islanders 
is much smaller than in the Bonins or Ocracoke, and thus their 
feelings may be of less consequence. 

Wolfram and his colleagues have shown that mainlanders view 
the dialect of Ocracoke either with a disdain typical of American’s 
attitudes toward nonstandard (and “substandard”) dialects or as an 
object of curiosity (Wolfram and Schilling-Estes 1997, 131-33). 


11.6.5. IDENTITY. The necessity to maintain one’s identity has 
played a key role in the development and usage of nonstandard 
language varieties on the Bonin Islands. Simple genealogy is only 
one of the factors that determines an islander’s identity (as a West- 
erner or not). Before the arrival of the Japanese in the 1870s, the 
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Bonin Islanders were ethnically quite diverse. Throughout their 
history, the identity of the non-Japanese islanders has been defined 
more by what they are NOT (i.e., not Japanese, not American) than 
by what they are. There are no indications they saw themselves as a 
single group until the incursion of huge numbers of Japanese set- 
tlers in the late nineteenth century. From this time, they developed 
a unique identity in order to distinguish themselves from the Japa- 
nese by whom they were surrounded from 1875 to 1945. 

Ironically, the arrival of U.S. troops in the post-World War II 
era gave the islanders an “other” on the opposite side of the ethnic 
spectrum, further defining what did and did not constitute a Bo- 
nin Islander. Young islanders also maintained an identity separate 
from the various groups they encountered in high school on Guam 
(children of mainland U.S. military personnel, local Chamorros, 
etc.). Although some Westerners see themselves as somewhat more 
American than Japanese, their unique identity served them well 
during the quarter century they lived with the U.S. military fami- 
lies. Many islanders of the Navy generation share the attitude of 
Stanley Gilley (aka Minami Stanley), who, when asked by me in a 
1999 interview whether he felt more Japanese or more American, 
replied, “It’s not a question of whether I am Japanese or Ameri- 
can—I am a Bonin Islander.” 

The use of a separate language is perhaps the single most im- 
portant symbol of this identity. It is likely that this separate identity 
was a crucial factor in the genesis and the maintenance of OML. 

Since the reversion to Japanese authority in 1968, the impor- 
tance that islanders place on maintaining a separate and unique 
identity seems to have waned drastically, a factor that has contrib- 
uted to a sharp decline in the use of OML (and the use of English 
in any form, for that matter). 

The importance of having a unique identity has played a key 
role in the history of Pitcairn-Norfolk as well, and speakers are re- 
ported (particularly at key points in the history of the language) ~ 
to have viewed themselves as different from both other English 
speakers and from Tahitians (Laycock 1989). Wolfram and Schil- 
ling-Estes (1997, 23-25) report that for the island community of 
Ocracoke off the eastern coast of the United States, middle-aged 
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males may be fortifying their local dialects in the face of increasing 
in-migration by mainlanders. 

Thus far we have talked about identity as a single concept, but 
the sociopsychological reality of identity is multifaceted. Next I will 
examine some of the various factors which have been related to 
the formation and maintenance of a group identity for the Bonin 
Islanders. 


1. HISTORICAL. They share a common heritage in that they can cite 
ancestors who arrived in the early to mid-nineteenth century. 

2. GENEALOGICAL. They belong to clans that are traceable back to a 
small number of common ancestors. They retain Western family 
names (and use Western given names). 

3. RACIAL. They have non-Asian physical characteristics. 

4. RELIGIOUS. Although not all Westerners are religious, the church 
plays a central role in their community and has since the Japanese 
arrived in the nineteenth century. 

5. POLITICAL. The Westerners were, in the late nineteenth century, 
called kikajin ‘naturalized people’ and had legal rights different 
from the ethnic-Japanese. Today they do not account for a large 
enough percentage of the population to elect their own village 
assemblymen, but they are seen by politicians as a political entity 
(bloc) whose votes have to be courted as such 

6. EXPERIENTIAL. They have a sense of shared experiences: preju- 
dicial treatment during the Pacific War, life under the U.S. Navy, 
schooling in Guam, etc. 

7. CULTURAL. They have a shared and unique amalgamation of songs 
and dances, canoes and fishing methods, and ceremonial icons 
(floral funeral wreaths constructed according to a specific design 
handed down), cooking (“we don’t put sugar in our turtle stew like 
the Japanese do”), and so on. 

8. LINGUISTIC. English (both as a separate language and as a com- 
ponent of OML) ranks high on the list of sociolinguistic factors 
salient to islanders and outsider visitors. Islanders themselves and 
others see the Westerners as a definable group largely because of 
their use of English. This relationship is cyclical: language is a key 
factor in constructing identity, and espousing a common identity 
aids language maintenance. 
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We can find specific examples to illustrate the complexity of 
Westerner identity and the fact that genealogy is not the sole deter- 
mining factor. When islanders are asked who is now the oldest of 
the Westerners, many answer “Gorohei Savory,” even though he is 
an ethnic-Japanese born and raised on the mainland who became a 
Savory by marriage. Ethnic-Japanese are often “Westernized” when 
they marry into this community. Another case of this was seen in 
Osute Webb (section 6.4), the ethnic-Japanese wife of a Westerner 
who spoke of them in the first person: “All American, our family 
been a stay there before.” With these people identity factors 6, 7, 
and 8 are present. Factor 2 can also be said to exist because of 
marriage, and even factor 1 by association. (Consider the fact that 
an ethnic-Japanese parent may have children who are part of this 
lineage even if he or she is not.) 

The youngest generation today (those born after the return to 
Japan) have quite a different identity from that of their grandpar- 
ents (prewar generation) or their parents (Navy generation). The 
older generations have a sense that they themselves are unique; 
with the younger generation—even those interested in their heri- 
tage—it is more accurate to say that they see themselves as having a 
unique ancestry. There is a difference between the two. 

Today, the Westerner identity seems to be fading away, and all 
signs point to the rapid decline in the usage of English as a com- 
munity language here. With its demise may or may not go the con- 
sciousness of a unique ethnic and cultural identity. 


12. ENGLISH, JAPANESE, AND 
OGASAWARA MIXED LANGUAGE 
IN THE POSTREVERSION PERIOD 


12.1. THE RETURN OF JAPANESE AS A HIGH 
LANGUAGE AFTER THE REVERSION 


With the reversion to Japanese administration in 1968, Japanese 
once again became the dominant language on the islands. In the 
course of less than two centuries, the islands have gone from being 
a society dominated by English to Japanese, then back to English 
and back to Japanese yet again. At present English is still spoken 
by the Navy generation who learned it and used it in school. En- 
glish is found in the speech they use among themselves, but it is 
not standard English, but the Ogasawara Mixed Language (OML), 
which includes English (as well as Japanese and to a minor extent 
other) elements. This generation of speakers often uses Japanese 
or OML when speaking to their parents (who are usually of the 
prewar generation). To their own children (usually raised after the 
reversion to Japan) they use Japanese, and these children are usu- 
ally monolingual in Japanese. In this way, it can be seen that Bonin 
English, as well as OML, are moribund. That is, it is only a matter 
of time until no one in the community can speak or understand 
them. In fact, other than Ogasawara Standard Japanese, all of the 
language varieties that have been used on the islands in the past 
are either dead or moribund. This includes, of course, all the vari- 
ous languages of the original settlers (see chapter 2 for details), as 
well as the various dialects of Japanese that were brought to the 
island, the subsequently developed koiné variety of Japanese, and 
all English-related varieties, including not only the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Bonin Pidgin English but also Bonin Creoloid English and 
Bonin Standard English. 


<0) 
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12.2, THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH 
ON OGASAWARA JAPANESE 


12.2.1, VOWEL REASSIGNMENT OF ENGLISH-ORIGIN WORDS IN OGA- 
SAWARA JAPANESE. For the following discussion, it is important to 
remember that we must distinguish between Ogasawara Japanese 
and Bonin English. OML mixes words from both language systems, 
with both retaining their original phonology. Simply put, English 
words in OML are pronounced as they are in English, not in their 
katakana pronunciation. This is a crucial point. 

It may sound contradictory, but some words from Bonin Eng- 
lish have come to be widely used within Ogasawara Japanese. In 
these cases, the words are used even when the islanders are speak- 
ing only Japanese and are also used by ethnic-Japanese islanders. 
These cases are different from the structural mixing of OML, and 
they are simple cases of lexical borrowing, with the words altered to 
fit Japanese phonology. Let us examine a few examples. 

In some English-origin words used in Ogasawara Japanese, [e] 
is used in place of the English sound [1], as seen in wentoru (from 
English winter turtle) or dampuren (< Eng. dumpling [damplin]). Of 
course, Japanese has no /1/ phoneme, but normally English [1] be- 
comes /i/ in Japanese, not /e/. 

The key to this mystery is in the difference in vowel reassign- 
ment between standard Japanese and Ogasawara Japanese. In 
standard Japanese, this reassignment is accomplished as shown in 
figure 12.1. However, in Ogasawara Japanese the reassignment is 
accomplished as shown in figure 12.2. This accounts for Ogasawara 
Japanese pronunciations like [wentoru] and [dampuren] in Ogasa- 
wara Japanese where we would expect [wintoru] and [dampurin] 
in standard Japanese. 

Example (59) illustrates how words such as shirt ({fatsu] in 
standard Japanese) become [fetsu] in Ogasawara Japanese. The 
important thing to remember here is that the unique Ogasawara 
pronunciation of words like shetsu, wentoru, and dampuren shows 
that they entered Japanese independently of standard Japanese, as 
shown in the diagram below. 
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59. a. Mainstream English shirt > mainstream Japanese {fatsu] 
b. New England Eng. shirt Bonin Eng. [f3:t] > OML [fst] 
— Ogasawara Japanese [fetsu] 


12.2.2. JAPANESE PRONUNGIATIONS WHICH REFLECT THE NEW EN- 
GLAND ROOTS OF BONIN ENGLISH. There are still, however, some 
sound changes in Ogasawara Japanese that figure 12.2 cannot ex- 
plain. In Ogasawara Japanese, some English loanwords which origi- 
nally had [i] unexpectedly change to [e]. This is seen in the word- 
final vowels of commonly used words like booby [bube] ‘a sea bird’, 
nanny goat [ne:ne go:to], and billy goat [bire go:to], and names like 


FIGURE 12.1 
Reassignment of English Vowels to Japanese Vowels in Standard Japanese 
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FIGURE 12.2 , 
Reassignment of English Vowels to Japanese Vowels in Ogasawara Japanese 
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Savory [se:bore] and Gilley [gere:]. This pronunciation change can- 
not be explained by figure 12.2; common sense would indicate that 
English [i] would simply be pronounced in Japanese as [i] as well. 
The most likely explanation for this strange phenomenon has to 
do with the original variety of English spoken by early influential 
settlers. In New England, [i] has long been pronounced as a lower 
vowel, closer to [1]. (Recall that Uncle Charlie had this pronuncia- 
tion as well [section 5.3.1].) Thus, Nathaniel Savory and other New 
England settlers might well have pronounced Savory, Gilley, and boo- 
by as [sevort], [grlt] and [bubr]. With this knowledge, we find that 
figure 12.2 does indeed explain the present-day pronunciation in 
Japanese of these words with an [e]. 

The pronunciation of church as [tfe:t{] may be a reflection of 
[t{3:{], a pronunciation we would expect from speakers of New Eng- 
land English, rather than American English [tfart{] (Wells 1982, 
520-21). (Unlike the example of shirt mentioned above, church is 
used only in Bonin English and OML, not in Ogasawara Japanese.) 
Considering the vowels used, the absence of the r-sound in words 
like shirt and church (postvocalic rhoticism) seems also to be a re- 
flection of the non-rhotic New England dialect of original settlers. 


12.3. HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


This book has shown that English has been a factor in the lives 
of the Westerners of the Bonin Islands for almost two centuries. 
This English has taken various forms, including mainstream native 
forms of English, nonnative pidginized varieties, a nativized creo- 
loid variety and the English component of OML. 

From the time of the first settlers in the 1830s, forms of English 
were used as the means of communication within the community 
and also to talk to outsiders. This was an Early Pidgin English variety 
that probably did not achieve a high degree of stability. This Bonin 
(Early) Pidgin English underwent “abrupt creolization,” becoming 
a creoloid variety of English, but mainstream varieties of English 
have been used and understood by Bonin Islanders throughout the 
islands’ history. This ability results from the strong influence of the 
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small number of English natives, from contact with native English- 
speaking visitors, and from off-island experiences of island-born 
boys working on whaling and sealing vessels, or boys and (occasion- 
ally) girls attending English-medium schools in Honolulu, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, or Kobe. > 

With the arrival of the settlers from Hachijdjima came that 
dialect of Japanese, and others soon followed. These mixed into 
a koiné variety of Japanese that was acquired by the Westerners 
as they became increasingly bilingual. This bilingualism brought 
about code-switching, which increased in intensity and complexity, 
and before World War II, the two languages had become structur- 
ally intertwined. Westerners had used English as a marker of their 
separate identity; now even those Westerners who were Japanese- 
dominant could still use the intertwining of English and Japanese 
to express this identity. 

Following World War II, the U.S. Navy provided an “other” at 
the opposite end of the linguistic spectrum. Now, the Bonin Is- 
landers could distinguish themselves from the Navy personnel and 
their families by using the mixed English and Japanese variety of 
speaking they had developed. This increasingly important role for 
the mixed code caused it to coalesce into a single linguistic code, 
which became the first language of the children born and raised 
during the Navy period. 

Following the reversion to Japan in 1968, this mixed code was 
the subject of criticism (as it had been to some extent by the Navy); 
increasingly many of its users opted for the prestige and linguis- 
tic security of Japanese (and/or English). Nonetheless, even today 
OML is still commonly heard when speakers of this generation 
get together. The offspring of this generation grow up with only 
a passive understanding of their parents’ OML, acquiring main- 
stream Japanese as their first language. Even among this postrever- 
sion Japanese-dominant generation, though, there is a tendency to 
spend time in the United States, which they recognize as the coun- 
try of their ancestors, but also where they have relatives, and these 
islanders have acquired a second-language proficiency in English. 
(I know of at least six such individuals, and I know of only one 
of their ethnic-Japanese classmates who has done the same.) This 
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consciousness of a non-Japanese heritage and eagerness to acquire 
a practical command of spoken English sets these individuals apart 
from their ethnic-Japanese counterparts. 


12.4. CURRENT STATE OF THE COMMUNITY 


It has been 170 years since the original band of settlers began to 
carve out a home for themselves on Chichijima, 130 years since 
they and their offspring were naturalized as Japanese citizens, over 
a half century since their grandchildren returned to Western ways, 
and three decades since the latest transition back to Japanese ways. 
Have the Bonin Islanders endured? Has their community survived 
the reversion to Japanese authority and the incursion of massive 
numbers of ethnic-Japanese residents? 

At present, the Bonin Islands are part of Tokyo Prefecture, and 
a sizable proportion of the population are temporary residents who 
stay on the island for a few years and then return to the mainland. 
Residents of the island are active, and they strike one as being do- 
ers rather than observers. This is seen in the fact that many are out 
playing tennis or gateball (croquet) several days a week, but also 
in the fact that any kind of lectures on the island are well attended 
and supported. 

Recognition of the Westerners’ place in Japanese society comes 
in other forms as well. Just as official representatives of the United 
States, such as Commodore Matthew Perry, met with Nathaniel Sa- 
vory, the first Japanese governor of the island, Sakunosuke Obana, 
met with Benjamin Savory and Thomas Webb, and officials who 
visit the island continue to seek the opinions of their descendants. 
When Tokyo Prefecture Governor Shintaro Ishihara (a man whose 
electorate is larger than that of most European heads of state) vis- 
ited Chichijima in 1999, he was shown on television speaking with 
Able Savory, one of the senior Westerners on the island. 

The Westerners seem to be finding their balance—neither be- 
ing swallowed up by the Japanese majority nor isolating themselves 
from the Japanese community surrounding them. 

Linguistically the island is quickly becoming monolingual as 
the children—whether their parents are Westerners or Old Japa- 
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nese residents or New Japanese residents—usually cannot speak 
English. This is ironic on an island that has a heritage of English us- 
age, and indeed many islanders have expressed their regret at the 
disappearance of English. Ethnic-Japanese lament the loss of Eng- 
lish because-all over Japan people spend great amounts of time and 
energy and money to learn English, when on this island, it seems it 
should be possible to use English as a community language along- 
side Japanese. There are those working in the education of the 
island who have also expressed a serious desire to raise the status of 
English on the island to that of a language of daily communication, 
but at present none of us have been able to find the magic method 
for turning around the situation of English language decline. 

The Westerners lament the loss of English for the same rea- 
sons; they know their children would be better off in a twenty-first- 
century world if they were able to speak English. But in addition 
to this pragmatic reason, they also lament the decline of English 
because they see it as the main pillar of their uniqueness. For them, 
losing English means losing their identity and becoming just like 
the rest of the people in Japan. It means losing their unique heri- 
tage and assimilating into the mainstream. 

The attitude toward English and especially toward OML may 
be changing for the better. When I began conducting my field 
work just five years ago, I believe islanders were more reluctant to 
speak OML in front of me. They had been told for generations to 
speak “correct English” and “correct Japanese,” which in their case 
usually meant not to mix the languages. 

Since the reversion, countless numbers of Westerners have 
chosen to leave the island, either to live on mainland Japan or to 
migrate to Guam, Hawaii, or the mainland United States. Others 
have nonetheless remained on the island where they have rooted 
themselves. Today, members of the Savory, Webb, Washington, 
Gonzales, and Gilley families work in local government, run their 
own businesses, and are central members of the island commu- 
nity. 

All Bonin Islanders today, Westerners certainly, but ethnic Jap- 
anese as well, seem to searching for a Bonin Islander identity—and 
most seem to be enjoying their lives in the process. Now, at the 
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beginning of the twenty-first century, material signs of the Pacific 
heritage of the Bonin Islands are still found everywhere. Outrigger 
canoes used by the Westerners for fishing and collecting coral still 
line the beaches. Leis of hibiscus are placed around the necks (not 
of arriving tourists as in Hawaii but) of islanders leaving on the 
ship. Newly arrived Japanese residents to the island have continued 
the importation of Pacific Island culture, and practice kaka (hol- 
low log) drumming, play ukuleles, and take hula lessons. 


12.5. THE FUTURE OF THE BONIN ISLANDERS 


What is the outlook for the future of this multiethnic band which 
coalesced into a group that refers to itself as the Bonin Islanders? 
Those who opted to remain on the islands as well as those who 
have chosen to make their lives elsewhere worry that the Bonin 
Islanders as a unique ethnic entity residing on Chichijima may be 
disappearing. I must admit that I myself find little reason for opti- 
mism when the issue is framed in this way. But perhaps our point 
of reference is skewed. Let us examine the issue from a different 
perspective. 

Some aspects of the island’s history seem to be cyclical. The 
language of community affairs was a variety of English in the earli- 
est times, shifted to Japanese, then back to English, and then back 
again to Japanese. Many islanders profited directly or indirectly 
from whaling in the nineteenth century and today once again, 
many enjoy the benefits provided by a booming whale-watching 
industry. Perhaps the urge to leave home to wander and explore 
new lands is also a recurring “gene” that pops up every few genera- 
tions. Almost two centuries ago, women and men grew restless in 
their homelands all over the globe and surrendered to their yearn- 
ings to travel, ending up in the Bonin Islands. The same insatiable 
curiosity and craving for adventure that originally lured people to 
these out-of-the-way islands from places as disparate as Agrihan, 
Bermuda, Bougainville, Bremen, Brittany, Brazil, Cape Verde, Den- 
mark, Genoa, Guam, Honolulu, Lisbon, Madagascar, Massachu- 
setts, Manila, Nonouti, Nuku Hiva, Ponape, Rotuman, Surrey, and 
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Tahiti, continues to this day, as islanders make their lives in points 
as far-flung as Alaska, Arizona, California, South Carolina, France, 
Guam, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and Yokohama. Time marches on 
and the current diaspora of Bonin descendants may be seen simply 
as an extension of that process of exploration begun by these indi- 
viduals’ forebears. 

Those of us who have lived through the end of the second 
millennium have grown weary of hearing clichés like “global vil- 
lage” and “world citizen,” but such terms represent a fact about 
our changing world. When Nathaniel Savory left his home in Mas- 
sachusetts, it meant never being able to return there again. The 
situation today is vastly different. Advancing technology (jet travel, 
cheaper international telephone rates, readily available Internet 
access) now enables individuals to retain their ties to their home 
community even as they expand their horizons. Bonin Islanders 
today are spread out all over the globe world—the Pacific, Asia, 
North America, and even Europe. But they still maintain contacts. 
Two global Savory family reunions (attended by Washingtons and 
Gilleys, as well) have been held. Relatives jet back and forth from 
the United States to Japan for visits, and many on the island are in 
telephone or e-mail contact with relatives in Japan or the United 
States several times a week. 

Today we find that the Bonin Island Westerners are enjoying 
the freedom that successive generations of their ancestors strug- 
gled so hard to obtain. Like those who preceded them, they are 
independent individuals who have taken control of their own des- 
tinies, even as those destinies lead them away from the island. No 
longer are they “pawns of power” (Shepardson 1977), but self-em- 
powered pioneers, forging their own futures, using their creativity 
and resources to forge a new community of Bonin Islanders, one 
which is anchored to—but not bound by—the shores of the Bonin 
Islands. 


2 


NOTES 


That people of African descent figure prominently in the makeup 
of this Pacific island community is not necessarily surprising. Walker 
(2002) writes, “By mid-[nineteenth] century, about 20 percent of the 
entire whaling force was African-American.” 

Official Japanese documents confirm that three “naturalized” island- 
ers were chosen to teach at the elementary school, but names are not 
given. Joseph Gonzales was born in 1871, so was still only a teenager 
at this time. 

William Awdry (1842-1910) later became bishop of Osaka (1896- 
98) and finally bishop of South Tokyo (1898-1908). 

The United Society for the Propagation of the Gospel established a 
school over 100 years ago, in Kitanomachi, Kobe. 

I myself remember the early 1980s when the law in Japan changed so 
that foreigners no longer had to adopt Japanese family names upon 
naturalization. I had assumed that the situation had always been like 
that, but such is not the case. 

The use of “classmate” here as “classmade” is probably simply a spell- 
ing error. Japanese also has a voiced/voiceless distinction, and so, in 
the absence of other examples of this type, we have no reason to think 
that this represents a lack of phonological distinction on the part of 
the speakers. 

Those ethnic-Japanese who married into Westerner households did 
understand and use the Ogasawara Mixed Language to varying ex- 
tents. Many such spouses came to identify themselves as Westerners 
and to be seen as such by others. 
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